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The White Bird. 


BY ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
“ Zigeunerkind hat keiner Rukh.” 


THE wild bird ’bode in the tame bird’s tether, 
The stray white bird with the broken wing, 
And the quick, bright eyes like a hunted thing— 
’Twas here, where the rvofs crowd close together, 
He came one day in a stormy spring. 


Flung by a freak of the west wind hither, 
’Tis well, said we, with our vagrant guest, 
The white wild bird in the tame bird’s nest, 
No more the sport of the whence and whither, 
But calm kind fortunes of ease and rest. 


Here in the fine town fenced and tended, 
Sheltered and safe from day to day, 
Went never a wandering thought astray? 

Did he dream, perchance, of the old life ended, 
The wide world’s joy and the wide world’s way? 


The low sun’s fire and the long low shadows 
On outland valleys; and oh, once more 
Thunder of surf on the sounding shore, 

The gray sea-marshes, the wide sea-meadows, 
Wind-bent boughs of the sycamore ? 


The wild bird came and the wild bird tarried, 
In a green courtyard guarded well— 
The first buds broke and the last leaves fell— 
What was the summons the storm-wind carried, 
And what the sign of the broken spell ? 


Oh, the word of the wind and the winged white weather! 
The swift shrill call of the whirling blast, 
And the bond is snapped and the sojourn past— 
At the sight, at the touch of a white snow-feather 
The wanderer’s child goes free at last. 
Cuiswick W., ENGLAND. 


Song-Craft. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 





How do the wise birds baffle us 
Who count ourselves as sage! 

The lilter on yon trembling bough, 
This prisoner of the cage, 

With gleaming crest and mocking eye, 

Give to our minstrelsy the lie. 

The world is listening yet to hear 
The thrush’s angel song 

Turned to angelic phrase; ah me! 
The world will listen long; 

For He who made the poet’s heart, 

Gave to his birds the singer’s art. 


Brunswick, Meg, 


The Indiana Lynching Again. 
BY PRESIDENT D. W. FISHER, 
Or Hanover Cotiece, INDIANA. 

A NEw chapter is just opened in this tragic affair, 
and it is so exceptional in the history of lynchings 
that it deserves general attention. From the very 
outset Governor Mount has, without ostentation 
but firmly, indicated his purpose to bring the per- 
petrators of this horror to account, if such a thing 
could be legally accomplished. Of course the first 
step in this direction was, if possible, to stimulate the 
county authorities, of themselves, to take action. 
Two grand juries, however, have since met and ad- 
journed, without bringing in indictments, and the 
common expectation was that here the whole matter 
would end, just as has been the fashion throughout 
the United States when a lynching has occurred. 

But for once there is to be a change. During the 
months which have elapsed since the lynching oc- 
curred, the Governor has been quietly ascertaining 
the facts needed to be known; and now that the 
county authorities have failed, he has himself come 
forward, and by his affidavit caused warrants to be 








issued ‘for the arrest7ofjthe“persons‘implicated in this 
affair, The number of warrants issued is thirteen; 
and the crimes charged are murder, and conspiracy 
to murder. 

The first man to be arrested is the Superintendent 
of the county infirmary. The warrant reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘* To any Constable of Ripley County: 

‘*You are hereby commanded to arrest C. H. Hughes 
and bring him forthwith before me, at my office,to answer 
to having at said (Ripley) county on or about the 15th 
day of September, 1897, purposely and with premedi- 
tated malice, killed one Henry Shueter, contrary tothe 
statute in such cases made and provided against the 
peace and dignity of the State of Indiana, as James A. 
Mount has complained on oath, and have you then and 
there this writ. WituiaAm Craic, J. P.” 
The justice of the peace resides some distance from 
thelocation of the lynching, and is described as a 
native of Belfast, Ireland, about sixty years of age, 
and as ‘‘an intelligent, law-abiding man who is in 
favor of enforcing the law without fear.” The At- 
torney-General appears for the State. 

Thetrial before the justice, of course, can only be 
preliminary. If the accused are held their cases 
must be heard in their own county, there being under 
the Constitution of the State no way by which the 
accuser can have them removed. Whether a jury 
can be had that will convict remains to be seen, with, 
however, very strong probability against it. But 
even if no conviction is had, this begins a new era in 
the history of lynching, and with it the name of 
Governor Mount, of Indiana, is likely to be insepar- 
ably linked. 

Here is a Governor who is in this affair displaying 
qualities that are much needed, but that are none 
too common among men in his official position. It 
isnot a popular thing which he has undertaken to 
accomplish. From no quarter has there been a wide- 
spread demand that he should vindicate the laws of 
the State from the stain which has been put upon 
them. From even some of the better of the news- 
papers already the warning is heard that he is doing 
something that may cost him votes. When Govern- 
er Flower, of New York, was told that he would 
lose votes if he allowed the passengers of the ‘‘ Nor- 
mannia,’’ when quarantined for cholera, to land on 
Fire Island, he, in terms that could hardly be recon- 
ciled with the Third Commandment, made it under- 
stood how little such considerations weighed with 
him as against his sense of duty. Governor Mount 
is a Presbyterian ruling elder, and does not express 
himself after that fashion; but he is just as little to 
be swerved from his course by the loss of votes. It 
is to be hoped that he is setting an example, also, 
that will do much to bring to an end the horrors of 
lynching, which now so widely disgrace our land. 


Francis James Child. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
BY PROF, A. MacMECHAN, 


WHEN the general public hears of a professor's 
death, it is moved and interested by the news almost 
as much as it would be by the announcement that 
some grammar or dictionary or table of logarithms 
had been thumbed to pieces and finally laid aside. 
In many cases the public indifference is justifiable; 
but in the death of such a man as Professor Child the 
loss is national; and it would be a thousand pities if 
the outside world did not recognize its significance. 
To the world of scholars, however, that inner circle 
which must always bound the influence ofa univer- 
sity teacher, the sense of loss is only too poignant. 
His death leaves a gap in their ranks which will not 
soon be filled. The little world of those who really 
care for the highest things of life is darker now that 


he has gone. As it can do good and not harm to 
know what manner of man he was, these brief per- 
sonal recollections are set down in the hope of bring- 
ing an unusual character more perfectly before the 
public eye, now that such an action cannot possibly 
offend him. 

Ihad not the honor of being his friend, nor even of 
receiving his instruction inthe university he adorned. 
My acquaintance with him began almost casually, and 
I could not have seen him or had speech with him 
more than a score oftimes altogether. Neither acol- 
league nor a pupil, I was only one of the many who 
had no claim upon him to whom he showed kindness, 
and whose memory of him and of his kindness is 
ineffaceable. 

On migrating from Johns Hopkins to Harvard, in 
the summer of 1888, to work at a thesis during vaca- 
tion, I obtained a letter of introduction from Presi- 
dent Gilman to Professor Child. It would be an in- 
spiring thought for even the humblest worker in the 
same department to remember that he had even once 
seen and spoken with the doyen of English scholar- 
shipin America. Along with the letter the President 
gave mea piece.of excellent advice, nan.. ®- not to 
present the introduction in the morning, bute it 
till some afternoon; then to walk along Kirkla 

Street till I came to a house with a rose garden in 
front; there I should find any day, about five o’clock, 
an old gentleman tending his flowers, who wou!d be 
indeed the personage I sought. I followed the direc- 
tions, and was rewarded by seeing the great man for 
the first time among his roses, a most fitting place 
forhim. The first sight was something of a shock. 
All preconceived notions of what a Harvard professor 
would look like vanished at the sight ef the man who 
took my letter as the rightful owner. The famous 
scholar presented a short, rotund little figure (the 
student’s nickname for him was ‘“‘ Curly,’”’ in allusion 
either to his shape or to his remarkable hair), dressed 
in a well-worn brown suit and crowned with a shock- 
ing bad hat. On second thoughts, his trim had its 
justification. It would be queer to oversee the mulch- 
ing of roses in one’s best clothes; and noarray, how- 
ever quaint, could hold one’s attention away for 
more than-a moment from the man himself. His 
personality made itself felt at once. From under the 
rim of the old straw hat peered two as keen eyes as I 
ever saw ina human ‘face. They were eyes which 
could not be deceived or turned aside from looking 
you through and through. They seemed to read you 
in a moment, and put youin your right place. The 
gold-rimmed glasses seemed to add brightness to the 
eyes. Some spectacies form a mask behind which 
the owner retires and remains effectually concealed; 
but Child’s were perfectly clear, and seemed to ray out 
light and intensify his piercing vision, The color of 
his eyes was a very bright hazel brown. 

A day or two later came a kind, informal note ask- 
ing me to dine. The family was out of town, and 
Professor Child did the honors alone. It was a hot, 
quiet Cambridge Sunday, and his cool, shady rooms 
formed a mest welcome retreat. The convives made 
up the number of the Graces; the lowest limit assign- 
ed by Rogers, for the Professor had taken pity on 
another young scholastic person adrift in the deserted 
university town. The dinner itself formed a grate- 
ful oasis to one who ‘had wandered long in the wil- 
derness of boarding-houses. But the taik was the 
real entertainment, and it was a feast of fat things. 
Never was host freer from any touch of awkwardness 
or appearance of effort. Ina very short time he put 
us youngsters completely at our ease, and talked 
with a freedom, a boyish zest in things that in- 
terested him, that was surprising and delightful. At 
table he was chiefly the genial host, easy, but atten- 
tive in his hospitality. During the courses, the con- 
versation was more or less broken; but afterward, in 
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his cool study, over the coffee and cigars, the talk 
ran more in straight lines. 

I like to think of Child as I saw him that after- 
noon, at his ease under his roof-tree, enjoying his 
fat, brown, pungent, post-prandial cigar. Here was 
a man who had earned his hour of repose; and he 
enjoyed it to the full. In his low, deep, comfortable 
arm-chair, you did not notice how stout he was or 
how stooped. Like the master he delighted to 
honor, he was ‘‘no poppet to embrace’’; nor was 
that other illuminating touch of ‘‘elfishness”’ want- 
ing. In his chair he looked much younger than 
when he stood up, and between figure and face there 
was a strange want of harmony. The figure was the 
figure of Sancho Panza; but the face was stamped 
with the asceticism of the scholar. The keen eye 
went well with a straight, keen nose, and the profile 
was a singular union ofstrengthand fine line. With- 
out a sign of beard, and yet not looking shaven, his 
‘«hue” was a healthy reddish brown, suggestive of 
the open air; at the same time it was without a sin- 
gle line or wrinkle, and it was neither puffy nor fat, 
nor fallen in. His head looked small and round and 
was covered with thick, dry-looking, chestnut hair, 
curling closely and not showing a single thread of 
gray. Altogether it was a face which once seen 
could not be forgotten. The strangest thing was 
the absence of any sign of advancing years. 
One knew that he could not be young; the bent 
form, the crinkled, gouty boots denoted age; but 
neither in the face nor in the alert manner, norin 
the unforced laugh, nor in the brilliant talk was there 
the slightest symptom of decaying power. It wasthe 
same when I saw him last not very long before his 
death. On a/l'dge de son ceur; and, to the end, his 
was the heart ofa boy. 

It isimpossible for any one but a Boswell to give 
more than a general idea ofthe conversation of a dis- 
tinguished man. Like: ail good talk, Child's was 
that dav freely discursive. Praed would have en- 
joyed him, for, like the famous vicar, 

*« His conversation was a stream 
With rapid turns from rocks to roses.” 

Only the faithful reporter is bound to add that there 
were no rocks of offense or stones of stumbling in 
Child’s; it was rather ‘‘ roses, roses all the way.’’ 
The other guest had been a trooper in that Michigan 
cavalry that followed the raider Morgan so long and 
so hard, and his face bore the marks of the hardships 
and privations he had undergone during the na- 
tion’s great struggle for life. Mention of this led 
Child to speak of war ballads which he had written 
for the Harvard men who had gone tothe front. He 
did this chiefly, it would seem, to bring in the ad- 
verse criticism of a friend who prounounced ‘them, 
‘*too d—d literary.’’ Child repeated the phrase 
with comic relish in its mild impropriety; and then 
quoted some lilt of his friend’s composition about 
‘‘pork and beans and hardtack,” as rougher and 
much more to the purpose. This led him naturally 
to speak of his own monumental edition of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch ballads. He said that he had been 
encouraged to undertake it by ‘‘ my friend Norton,” 
who had asked him ‘‘ Why don’t you begin? You 
may die before you finish it.’’ This is only one 
more bit of evidence proving what the world owes to 
the man whom John Ruskin was also proud to call 
friend and helper. It is comforting to think that 
Child did complete his monument before he died. 

About this time a well-known American writer 
had committed himself publicly to the opinion that 
Scott’s novels should not be put’ into the hands of 
innocent youth without a warning against their dan- 
gerous anti-democratic tendency. And the dic- 
tum had occasioned some remark. Child did not 
hold by it and said, by way of explanation, merely, 
that this samecritic had asked him in astonishment: 
««Can you read Scott?’ ‘‘ There is namore to seie.”’ 

Throughout the conversation there was nota trace 
of what Newman calls ‘‘donnishness’’; that certain 
condescension in learned persons which made 
Thackeray find a place for Crump, the Oxford tutor, 
in his snobbium gatherum, nor of those peculiarities 
which made the tales of Jowett’s behavior at his own 
table such amusing reading. There was learning, 
but it came into view only for a minute, and it was 
worn as lightly as a flower—one of his own roses. 
On the other hand, there was none of that over-plain 
effort on the part of a senior to outdo the vivacity of 
younger men, nor did he seem more than of our own 
age. As I have said once or twice already, Child was 
never old. Heartyas his laugh was and merry as his 
aaeciote, they never suggested the least diminution 
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of his dignity nor invited the least liberty. His fun 
was shot through with sadness. I remember him 
saying, suddenly, and with feeling, it seemed to me: 
‘What do you suppose an agnostic does instead of 
teaching his little boy his prayers? I wonder what 
pleasure he has like hearing his son say his prayers.”’ 
But the mood soon passed, and he talked of other 
things. It was this same afternoon that he discussed 
Hood and dilated on the charm of his lyric snatches, 
their pure grace, tenderness and unforced music, as 
well as on the surprising cleverness of his jolly, 
verbal acrobatics, his crackling string of puns, his 
most ingenious yet convincing rhymes. 

l am afraid that we outstayed the set conventional 
limit and must have punished our host more or less 
for his hospitality; but, if it were so, no sign or hint, 
or word or look betrayed him. From our point of 
view, we came away too soon; and, on stepping out 
among the lengthening shadows of the great Cam- 
bridge elms, we felt, somehow, that we had left all 
the brightness behind. That was adayto be marked 
with a white stone. 

After such a meeting several things were easier to 
understand; for instance, the tone of dedications 
in not a few works of the best American scholars. 
Such phrases as ‘‘teacher and friend,’’ ‘‘affection- 
nately dedicated,” ‘‘gratitude and affection,”’ took 
on a new meaning, now that I had seen the man to 
whom they referred, and knew that the phrases came 
from men who did not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves. I understood how it was accounted a tri- 
umph of innocent diplomacy to lure him away from 
his books and his roses to a little gathering of which 
he would be the life and honored center. I do not 
think he ever understood in any adequate way the 
real attitude of the younger generation toward him. 
Never man deserved less the injunction zof to think 
too highly of himself. : 

The last time I saw him was in the September of 
1893. It was again at a most delightful luncheon, at 
his own house. This time he was not alone. Be- 
sides the family, a Harvard professor or two had been 
invited, and, during the course of the informal meal, 
room was made for a well-known translator who hap- 
penedtodrop in. There was noconstraint and plenty 
of sparkling talk. The host took part all round, his 
keen eyes noting any lack in plate or glass, his qui¢k 
tongue and brain giving the necessary fillip wher- 
ever the conversation showed a sign of flagging. On 
hearing it gravely contended that monarchical insti- 
tutions were demonstrably superior to republican, in 
that the British American professor has a summer 
vacation of four clear months, instead of three, he 
shot the question across the table, ‘‘Can you grow 
roses in Nova Scotia? Is the climate suitable?’ and 
learning that all conditions were favorable, he pro- 
claimed with comic solemnity his intention of getting 
a place in the land of the Bluenoses, if—they would 
have him. It was roses to the last. He was one of 
those who weave them into the gray homely fabric of 
our lives. 

After luncheon, the party broke up into small 
groups and wandered about the place. Somehow or 
other I found myself alone with the man I respected 
so; and stood by him in an open French window, as 
he luxuriated in one of his Gargantuan cigars, and 
talked. It was our last talk, neither of us knowing 
that it was so decreed. The surroundings were all 
in keeping; the season was autumn, but the sunlight 
w2s bright and warm; and about the wise man were 
flowers and greenery. Thinking it over now, nothing 
could have been fitter fora last meeting than what 
he said and the wayhesaidit. Thescholar of world- 
wide reputation, the man of years, each one with its 
full harvest of experience, speaking freely of life, and 
its meaning, asa father might to a son, what could 
be more fitting, or better worth treasuring as an in- 
spiration ? 

A great poet has suggested how the life of the good 
man is affected by ‘‘that best portion of it”— 

‘* His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.”’ 
The good man himself does not remember, but some 
of those to whom he showed kindness are not so for- 
getful; and on their lives, too, such acts exert ‘‘no 
slight or trivial influence.” 


Datuousie CoL_iece, Hauirax, N. S. 





THE late Amos R. Eno of this city, whodied a few 
days ago, at the age of eighty-seven, mastered the 


Latin, French and Italian languages after passing his 
sixtieth birthday. Dr. Johnson, of immortal fame, 


prided himself oa the fact that he learned one new 
language atthe age of-fifty. But that language was 
Dutch, 
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Memories of Frances E. Willard. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS., 


I saw Miss Willard first at the Congress of Women, 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., I think in 1876. It was my 
first peep out into the world. Nearly all the most 
prominent women of the time were present. Prof. 
Maria Mitchell presided. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, Lucy Stone and Mrs, Croly spoke. But after 
Miss Alcott, who sat in the audience and fled when 
asked to sit upon the platform, my interest was ex- 
cited by the golden-haired young woman who did sit 
among the great ones. I wastold that she was Miss 
Willard, and was, or had been Dean of the Women’s 
College of the Northwestern University; but, Eastern 
born and bred, that told me nothing. I had never 
heard of her, nor of Evanston, and that three years 
later I was to remove to her town, and to know and 
love her I never dreamed. I was young. She was 
younger than any of the women about her, and then 
looked far younger than she was. I was attracted by 
her apparent youth, and bythe vivid expression of 
her absorbed and attentive face. 

Evanston tastes, when I went there in 1879, were, as 
now, literary and esthetic. The charter of the uni- 
versity forbids the sale of spirituous or malted liquors 
within a radius of four miles and a half of that insti- 
tution, and temperance work in that sheltered close 
seemed supererogatory. Generously benevolent, the 
public yet secretly dread reformers who are of neces- 
sity strenuous beings, meeting the world at a new 
and often painful angle, and liable at any moment to 
ask your collaboration in something disagreeable. In 
my time, speaking broadly, I suspect Evanston felt a 
tepid interest in, and toleration for Miss Willard, 
rather than a warm appreciation of her; and among 
the men I often heard whimsical protests at the affec- 
tionate devotion she excited outside, as if they were 
moved by a sub-conscious irritation that an unmar- 
ried woman should have conquered so large a place. 
Still, Evanston was proud of her; and if it ever smiled 
a tired smile behind its hand at temperance, remem- 
bering that the strongest drink it could buy at home 
was peppermint, it never failed to sound her praises 
outside. 

But now, looking back upon that time, I cannot 
help believing that to one so absolutely feminine, so 
ingrainedly refined, so gifted with artistic sensibility 
as to be at times almost clairvoyant, this chilly at- 
mosphere just outside the intimate circle must have 
been at moments paralyzing. It was her gentle art 
to seem to seek young women’s acquaintance, I had 
looked forward to meeting her with some apprehen- 
sion. I took away from her the surprising but flat- 
tering impression that somehow I had given her a 
pleasure. Other leaders in the great organization 
she built up would argue its tenets with you. She 
never did. Neither did Mrs. Mary B. Willard, her 
sister-in-law. They assumed your interest in tem- 
perance work, just as they assumed your truthfulness, 
or honesty, as something unquestioned. . About 
methods there may be two opinions, and Miss Wil- 
lard and Mrs. Mary B. never disputed your right to 
differ with them as to ways and means. Some time 
in the eighties Mrs. Willard asked me to write for 
the Szgza/. <‘‘ Frances has asked me to speak to you 
fora Christmas story,” she said. 

‘« But—you know I do not belong to the W.C.T.U.,” 
I demurred, blushing and stammering. ‘‘ You see, I 
feel that I took the pledge when I joined the Church. 

And then—I don’t see my way to believing in polit- 
ical prohibition.’’ It was snowing. The north wind 
drove down State Street as if throughatunnel. | 
felt heroic, if uncomfortable. 1 fully expected that 
Mrs. Willard, whom I admired very mici:, and Miss 
Willard would not like me any more; anc 1 braced 
myself to be lectured a bit, for I said more than I 
have recorded. But instead, the little woman only 
patted myarm, and said: ‘‘Oh, my dear, write us the 
Christmas story. I am going to tell Frances we ex- 
pect it.’’ Thestory was written. 

Later, untaught by this experience, I had a similar 
encounter with Miss Willard herself. But she met 
me with the gentlest sympathy, and then said, smil- 
ing: ‘‘ But we goa long, long way together, Eliza- 
beth; because we each believe intemperance.’’ This 
willingness to accept as co-laborers all who went 
with her even a part of the way, was one of the se- 
crets of her power. 

But the central secret has long seemed to me, that 
she was in effect a great artist, who voluntarily cut- 
ting herself off from all ordinary forms of art expres- 
sion, turned hereminent and exquisite feeling for 
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beauty upon her own spirit and conduct, and, stri- 
ving to model herself upon the divine perfectness, 
wrought and wrought upon her heart till the petty, 
the personal, the unlovely, the bitter, was quite worn 
away. It iscertain that tothe hosts about her she 
was far more than a leader and organizer. All vexa- 
tions, frictions and problems shrank to their real 
size and relations at her appearance. This is the fact 
that made the head workers hungry for her return 
from England as children hunger for a sight of their 
mother. ‘‘There is no one like her,” said one, 
Southern born, and with ante-bellum memories. 
‘*No. No one can do what Miss ‘Willard can!” 
‘«We think no end of Lady Isabel,’’ one of the Eng- 
lish delegates tothe W.C. T. U. of 1893 confided 
to me after Lady Henry Somerset had made an ad- 
dress, and had been liberally applauded; ‘‘ but when 
it comes to your Miss Willard, we think she’s an 
angel.’’ She may have had her faults, since she was 
human; butit is certain that with her was€alm, and 
peace, and hope, and sanity, along with the most 
catholic charity and unflagging spiritual force. My 
last sightof her was in my own home when in the 
midst of a county convention she made time to visit 
me, since I was physically unable to visit her. We 
did not talk much but looked into each other’s faces. 
The same vivid, indescribable light was in hers, grown 
more delicate and illusive. It was as if the years had 
subtly refined and enriched with precious and fra- 
grant substance the oil of the life lamp. I have seen 
tears in many eyes because of her going, and some 
time I too shall weep. But not now. I amas yet 
quite too full of joy that for a time she lived, and 
that it was my privilege to know and love her. 


Becvipere, IL. 


What To Do with Heresy. 


BY THE REV. HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT. 

THE safest place in which to keep error is right 
out in the full blaze of the best light we have. The 
hyperbole has significance that ‘‘truth gets well, tho 
she be run over by a locomotive, while error dies of 
lockjaw tho she but scratch her finger.” History 
proves conclusively that the only placein which error 
can be at all secure is in hiding. It was the great in- 
felicity of Islam that it was born in a corner and got 
its early growth in the darkness of the Arabian pen- 
insula. After its first hundred years of conquest, 
when it settled down at Damascus and then at Bag- 

dad, it had little power to stand even the twilight of 

heretical Christianity and exiled Neoplatonism. Asa 
religious system it soon broke into innumerable war- 
ring sects. Asa philosophy it drifted into an ex- 
treme rationalism which had its natural outcome in 
the agnosticism of Averroés and the scoffing qua- 
trains of Omar Khayyam. 

Mormonism could not stand the light, and wisely 
chose exile, moving further and further West for a 
retreat where it could be free from the competition of 
ideas and could develop its idiosyncrasies in unmo- 
lested seclusion. Slavery in America became truly 
formidable only when it became sectional and could 
develop a civilization which could erect barriers 
against the world of ideas. In the latter case war, 
that world-old and unconscious enemy of stagnation, 
did its old-fashioned service and by a sort of rude 
compulsion rendered the South an immeasurable 
service by: bringing her once more out of her eddy 
and into the great earth-current. 

Discovery, commerce and improved methods of 
communication are, however, doing in a day what 
war rudely accomplished in a century, and soon there 
will be no more retreats, and a world contest of ideas 
impends such as has never been witnessed. The best 
there is in every race is now evoked, and the struggle 
of the Titans has already begun. Truth now has a 
world arena, and the nations bend in eager watch- 
fulness over the spiritual battle-field. 

Bagehot in his ‘‘ Physics and Politics’’ made most 
evident the inherent tendency of the early races to 
escape competition. It is the glory of a Christian 
civilization that it has fought up against this ten- 
dency, with, it istrue, ever and anon backward steps, 
until to-day the world’s emancipation is at hand. It 
is to be noted that Christianity was born in the full 
blaze of the best light of the classic age. Witha 
truly remarkable intrepidity she threw down the 
gantlet at every center of Jewish and pagan strength. 
Her Master resisted every temptation to use the older 
methods of compulsion and set the example of de- 
pending altogether upon moral suasion for bringing 
in the kingdom of righteousness, The early Church 

followed in his footsteps, and made headway with a 
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rapidity which astonishes every student of Roman 
history. The appeal to men’s consciences, to rea- 
son, toa fundamental love for truth, waseffective be- 
yond all precedent. While earnest with warning 
and protest against all forms of error, while holding 
with the clearness of faith the truth as they saw it in 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, in'an uncompromising 
antagonism against all forms of sinful practice, the 
Christians of the New Testament never overstepped 
the sphere of spiritual influence defined by their Mas- 
ter. To them as to their Lord more than twelve 
legions of angels were ever at the command of truth, 
and the resort to physical compulsion or ecclesias- 
tical power would in that presence have seemed use- 
less and cowardly. 

Through the ages the abandon of him who has 
had truth on his side has been the convincing and 
convicting thing. He who has resorted to other than 
spiritual weapons in advancing matters of opinion 
has, in some very real sense, pitiably perished ,by the 
sword. We blush fora paganized Christianity which, 
under the Constantines, began persecution, first 
fleshing its sword in heretics, then in orthodox, then 
in pagan philosophers. We repudiate the whole 
long tragedy of the stake, the wheel, the dungeon 
andexile. We are beginning to see more and more 
clearly that the Church of the living Christ can gain 
nothing by using other methods than suggested by 
its Lord, who is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. 

He who has truth on his side has this immense ad- 
vantage, he can afford to be calm and generous. The 
only way by which we can seriously impede the prog- 
ress of truth is by adopting a wrong method with 
error, When it comes to conflict the latter has only 
two effective ways of holding on to even a temporary 
existence—the one a lingering martyrdom and the 
other flight. It would seem the incarnation cf folly 
to erect for error the pedestal of persecution or pre- 
pare for it an oasis of exile where it can flourish un- 
molested. The history of the Church teaches this, 
if it teaches anything, that this folly indulged in 
gives a new lease of life to the worst heresies; that 
this temptation put aside and error brought straight 
out into the light of calm reason and good-tempered 
discussion, truth has quickly won even against the 
greatest odds. 

In the present status of the question as to how 
Christ’s prayer for the true unity of his Church can 
be fulfilied, no theory of variant denominations can 
be justified, which looks upon them as so many penal 
colonies (all but one of them) to which theological 
criminals may be hunted. Nor is there any zone of 
outer darkness to which, with any scriptural basis, 
we can consign devout scholars who differ with us 
even on matters which some brethren consider vital. 
The world is too smali, methods of communication 
are too simple, zdeas take too commanding a position, 
for any return to a method which takes back toa 
pre-Christiantype. He who is Christ’s may rightfully 
claim from his Lord his spiritual heritage where a 
gracious Providence has placed him; there he will 
find the duty of humbly seeking truth as it is in him 
and reverently proclaiming it. His own conscience 
can be depended upon to give him safe guidance. 
Should he adopt and teach what seems to us some 
error or other, it is the duty of his brethren to point 
out the fault and disprove it, and thus make it of 
none effect. A strong, calm, wise restatement of 
the truth, as opposed to any heretical vagary, an em- 
phatic but Christlike use of moral suasion, an appeal 
to the mightiest spiritual power among men—that of 
influence—will carry more weight among men than 
any ecclesiastical muzzle, or excommunication, or 
exile. 

As men are constituted—even earnest, Christian 
men—persecution, as one has said, ‘‘is a natural im- 
pulse of man.” The desire to have our own way, at 
any cost, lies manifest or hidden in every bosom. 
Whatever total depravity is—this is a part of it—we 
need to face it every day of our lives, we, almost as 
by second nature, reach forth the right hand to grasp 
the sword to have at the ear of the servant of the 
high priest in supposed defense of the truth. Such 
a spirit is close to that which denied our Lord and 
fled in cowardice andshame. Humility before God 
is the grace needed each day—the charity that suffer- 
eth long and is kind, the patience that forgives 
seventy times seven and is ready to go to its Geth- 
semane and Calvary rather than listen to the tempter 
in. the wilderness and appeal to wrong motives to 
bring in even the Kingdom of God. 

History joins with the science of the mind and 
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that of the social relationship in proving that beyond 
all question the effective way of managing error is to 
induce it to come out into the open and stand upin 
free and untrammeled combat—to give it generous 
Opportunity to do its best and show its true inward- 
ness. A penetrating survey of history will show that 
every significant outbreak of the human mind against 
received religious opinions has had at least a specious 
justification in some wrong emphasis or perversion 
of truth indulged in by those in ecclesiastical con- 
trol. Bold, strong minds, alert to catch every favor- 
ing clue, have seized upon such occasions and 
gathered a following asa general rule of a size anda 
strength proportionate to the evil inherent in the 
system opposed, as well as to the speciousness of the 
half truth urged in opposition. So-called ‘‘here- 
sies’’ are simply the appearance on the surface of 
festering sores which indicate some internal disease 
whose nature is by this very process made evident. 

The scientific way of curing a heresy is to expose to 
view the modicum of truth it contains as contrasted 
with its vicious element; in the meanwhile, studying 
carefully the original subject matter to find and ex- 
pose and, root out the unfortunate occasion for stum- 
bling. It is in the very nature of human society that 
sooner or later falsehood shall fail and truth shall 
Wo to any false system that attempts to travel 
for even a single generation the highways of human 
thought and feeling! 


win. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The Effect of the Copyright Law. 


BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


THE Copyright Law has, in my opinion, secured 
for American. book-buyers substantial advantages, 
In one class of literature only have the prices in- 
creased. The cheapest issues of current new fiction 
sell at fifty cents in place of the fifteen or twenty-five 
cents which was the series’ price previous to 1891. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that these prices 
did not stand for the same amount or for the same 
quality of material. The fifteen cent ‘‘quarto”’ of 
the ‘‘libraries,’’ hastily and often carelessly printed, 
was an offense to the eye and not infrequently an 
injury to the sight of the reader. It was not in the 
proper sense of the term a book, and could not be 
preserved as one. It was usually bought by travel- 
ers, notwithstanding the unsuitableness of its typog- 
raphy for railroad reading, and was often thrown 
away at the end of the journey. The decently 
printed half-dollar novel of to-day gives much better 
value for its cost and may be preserved to be of serv- 
ice to many readers. It is also the case that the 
fifteen cent and twenty-five cent ‘‘libraries” were 
not crushed out by the Copyright Law, but for some 
time before the passage of the law were rapidly com- 
ing to an end as, even with the aid of pirated ma- 
terial, they could not be published at a profit. The 
final blow to fiction series of this class would in any 
case have been given by the multiplication of the ten 
cent and five cent magazines which, with a large: 
circulation and dependent principally upon advertise- 
ments for a margin of profit, can furnish to their 
readers a larger amount of material for the price than 
could possibly be afforded in the form of books with 
a necessarily limited circulation. 

Except in this class of cheap fiction, there has 
been, with copyrighted books by European authors, a 
tendency to lower prices. Previous to copyright, it 
was the practice of the publisher of a work of higher 
literature to secure for his first edition the highest 
price that the market would bear, knowing that if 
the book secured for itself a preliminary success he 
would have to contend later with piratical competi- 
tion. In the cases in which no second edition was 
reached, this high price remained the only price to 
those readers who had to have the book. Under 
the present conditions, the American edition of such 
a work is planned at once for the largest possible 
market, and to this end is issued at a popular price. 
The publisher knows that when he can control the 
market a wide sale at a low price demanded by the 
requirements of American readers secures in the end 
the most remunerative results. The occasional ex- 
ception in the case of a book for which the publisher 
has been called upon to make the foreign author 
some exceptionally large payment simply emphasizes 
by contrast the general practice. 

It may, of course, be annoying to the impecunious 
reader to find the price of a travel-narrative like that 
of Nansen beyond his means (at least in the first edi- 
tion) and to be obliged to depend upon the circulating 
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library for his reading of the book. It is also, 
of course, annoying for the lover of musicto be asked 
to pay an exceptional price for a seat at the opera 
because the prima-donna had been unduly exacting 
in her bargain with the manager. Such occasional 
inconveniences cannot, however, weaken the force of 
the contention that whether it be the voice of the 
prima-donna or the travel experiences of the explor- 
er, the producer has the right to fix his own selling 
price. If this price be made disproportioned to the 
service rendered te the community, there will in the 
end be a necessary limitation in the number of those 
who are prepared to contribute any share to the pay- 
ment of the honorarium. The matter will finally be 
adjusted (as are all matters of sale and purchase) by 
competition or by what the economists call the ‘‘ hig- 
gling of the market.” 

In regard to the statement that the, prices of 
American editions of European literature other than 
fiction, that is of history, biography, science and the 
like are lower than before, can be cited the testi- 
mony (given some years back) of Mr. Spofford, the 
late Librarian of Congress: 


‘*The first great benefit of international copyright 
has been the gradual decline in the price of standard 
foreign works. Such works are now planned 
to secure a market on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
the result is much larger sales at popular prices. This 
brings a substantial advantage to the more scholarly 
readers of the community, who are able to secure, at 
lower prices than heretofore, editions of scientific 
works which have been printed to meet their own spe- 
cial requirements.”’ 

There has been a noteworthy increase in the num- 
ber of international undertakings, works or series, 
the contributions to which are written by the best 
authorities on their own several subjects and the wri- 
ters for which are to secure from this country, from 
England or from the Continent whatever the best 
amount for each particular subject happens to be. 
The American student and the American reader is 
entitled to the most complete and most authoritative 
information or instruction that may be available on 
any subjeci-matter in which he is interested. The 
possibility of securing such information irrespective 
of political boundaries, from the leading authorities in 
the different scholarly centers of the world, exists 
only under the new copyright conditions. Such in- 
ternational publications existed to a limited extent 
before the copyright, but they were then carried on 
at a special disadvantage. Now, the editorial work 
can be done with proper deliberation and the pub- 
lishers can afford to pay the best writers for the most 
valuable productions. 

While the artists of the Continent, whose creations, 
reproduced in the forms of engravings or photogra- 
vures, are available for sale in the United States, are 
deriving from the law substantial advantages, the 
Continental authors have been very seriously disap- 
pointed, and they have certainly legitimate grounds 
for their disappointment and their criticism. These 
authors complain that they have been invited toa 
‘« barmecide feast’’ and that they have ‘thanked us 
for nothing.” The condition in the American Act 
that the work to be protected by American copyright 
must by manufactured in this country and that the 
American edition must be published not later than 
the edition in the country of origin, causes occasion- 
al inconveniences to the authors of England; but it 
is practically prohibitory in the case of works origi- 
nally issued in a foreign language. It is almost im- 
possible for a French or a German author to arrange 
to issue his book in this country (either in the origi- 
nal or.in a translation) simultaneously with the pub- 
lication abroad. The resetting in the original lan- 
guage for such limited sale as could be looked for 
here would be unduly expensive, while for the prepa- 
tion for a satisfactory translation, a term of months 
is required. Asa result of this restriction,.but few 
French or German authors have been able to secure 
the protection of the Act, and the French Society of 
Authors, to whose initiation and efforts were chiefly 
due the international copyright system now in force 
throughout Europe, has found occasion to criticize 
very sharply the policy of the Americans in granting 
literary copyright in form while withholding it in 
fact. In Berlin, efforts have been made more than 
once on the part of the dissatisfied authors to secure 
a cancellation of the existing treaty unless these re- 
strictive provisions can be removed. 

Steps ought certainly to be taken in the near 
future to remove these legitimate grievances on the 
part of European authors. France, Germany, Italy, 
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Spain and other European States have extended to 
American authors the privileges possessed by their 
own citizens, while the United States has given to 
the authors of these countries no privileges which are 
really equivalent. It may not be practicable for a 
number of years, in connection with the continued 
support given by the majority of our citizens to the 
so-called protective system, to remove from our copy- 
right act the condition of manufacturing within the 
United States. It willalso probably be necessary to 
retain in the Act, in connection with the manufac- 
turing provision, the condition of simultaneous pub- 
lication. The Act should, however, provide that an 
exception to this requirement for simultaneous pub- 
lication be made in the case of a work originally 
issued in a foreignlanguage. Such a work could be 
registered for copyright in the regular course, with 
atitle-page in English and with two copies of the 
original text submitted as a preliminary deposit for 
purposes of identification; with the provision, that, 
within a specified term (say twelve months) after the 
date of such registration, publication be made of an 
English version an edition of which should be print- 
ed, according to the manufacturing condition, from 
«type set within the United States.’’ If within that 
date no edition should be produced the producers of 
which had complied with the condition of the Ameri- 
can Act, the right to reproduce the work in English 
might then fall into the public domain. A provision 
to such effect, while by no means sufficient to do 
full justice to European authors, would secure to 
such of those authors as really had an American 
reading public awaiting their books, the substantial 
advantages of American copyright. Ido not see any 
other way in which as long as the manufacturing 
condition and the provision of simultaneous publica- 
tion are retained, foreign authors can secure the 
benefits intended by the Act. Such a provision 
would be inline with the arrangements now in force 
in Europe under the Berne Convention covering the 
similar requirements for translated works. 

The provisions establishing international copy- 
right is only a clause inthe general Copyright Act, 
and the whole act ought before many years to be 
carefully revised. Since 1891 various amendments 
have been proposed, and of these two inall have been 
enacted. One of these had to do with the protection 
of periodicals, and more particularly of newspapers 
against excessive damages in case of infringements 
(often involuntary) of the copyright of photographs, 
etc. The second secured a more adequate protec- 
tion for the rights of dramatic authors. A third 
amendment, having for a purpose the more effective 
protection of musical compositions, has recently been 
introduced in the Senate. : 

While each of these amendments appeared to be 
in itself desirable or possibly necessary, there is a 
certain disadvantage in having legislation of this 
general character done by piecemeal. A complex 
subject such as a question of copyright, instead of 
being referred at the outset to a congressional com- 
mittee whose interest in the subject or ability to con- 
sider it intelligently cannot with certainty be de- 
pended upon, ought to be intrusted to a commission 
of experts selected for the purpose and instructed to 
take evidence and to submit a report which would 
serve as a basis for legislation. This is the system 
that has been pursued with the copyright legislation 
of England, France, Germany and Italy, and it is 
what may be termed the scientific method of arriv- 
ing at satisfactory legislation on the subjects of in- 
tricacy or complexity. Among the recommendations 
that would be placed before such a commission 
would be one for the lengthening of the 
term of copyright. The present term (twenty- 
eight years with a right of renewal to an 
author, to his widow or to his children for fourteen 
years) is shorter than that of any civilized country. 
The British term is forty-two years or the life of the 
author, and seven: years beyond, whichever be the 
longer; the German, tie life of the author and thirty 
years; the French, the life of the author and _ fifty 
years; the Italian, the life of the author and eighty 
years. The amendment to the British law now -on 
the calendar of the House of Lords, accepts the Ger- 
man term, the life of the author and thirty years. 
Under the American law an author may see his 
earlier productions pirated during his own lifetime, us 
happened to Longfellow and more recently to Donald 
G. Mitchell. It is, on the other hand, the conten- 
tion of those who framed the Continental copyright 
systems that an author should be permitted to do 
work and to accumulate property not only for his 
children, but for his grandchildren, It seems to 
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have been the assumption that beyond the two gen- 
erations the author’s interest in his progeny would 
become so far attenuated that it might be considered 
as offset by the general interest of the community. 

It will undoubtedly be the case that, under the de- 
velopment of international literary relations, the 
copyright systems of the world will tend to assimi- 
late themselves to each other. 

Whenever the United States may find itself ina 
position to accept the world-wide copyright policy of 
the Berne Convention, it will assume its proper posi- 
tion as a member of the literary federation of man- 
kind, the world’s Republic of Letters. 


New York Cry. 





An American Woman’s Notes in Spain. 


THE diligence, pompously called /a Madrilena, 
proved to be a shabby omnibus-shaped vehicle, with 
narrow aisle, wooden shutters, and no ventilation to 
speak of. Built tohold eight persons, it was actually 
destined to carry nine. 

Six A.M. was the hour appointed for leaving San 
Fernando; but it was nearer seven before the Guardia, 
gun in hand, climbed to his post of observation on the 
roof; then the cochero gathered up the reins witha 
gutteral ‘‘ Arre arre!’’ to his mule tandem; the 
ostler threw a stone at the leader to stimulate his 
struggling efforts at a start; the ninth passenger, a 
small boy, was tossed in upon the cramped knees of 
his predecessor,. and with a ‘‘Go you with God, 
ladies and gentlemen,” from the landlord of the 
dirty little Zosada, we were en route for Gibral- 
tar. 

With the national dread of fresh air and draftsthe 
shutters were kept closed, six cigarets were lit im- 
mediately, and the outer world, visible only through 
a small window in the upper half of the door, seemed 
torecede in a haze of smoke. 

One of the passengers a silent, sad-eyed young fel- 
low, got out at the first station, and an old peasant, 
evidently an acquaintance, crowded into his place. 
The last comer explained that the chzcohad been con- 
scripted for active service at the recent guznta, but 
as the only remaining son of an infirm mother—two 
brothers were aiready in Cuba—he had hoped for re- 
lease and had been to Cadiz to secure it. The only 
satisfaction received had been a promise that the mat- 
ter would be investigated, and, if the other two sons 
were really in Cuba, he would then be granted im- 
munity from military service; but in the meantime he 
must be drafted into the reserve in Spain! ‘‘And 
what is to become of the old mother while he waits ?” 
added the peasant. 

‘«T knew of a similar case,” said one of the pas- 
sengers, ‘‘where it was eight months before the re- 
sult of the investigations was known; in the mean 
time the chzco had been sent out to Cuba and had 
died there.” 

‘‘If Spanish laws were just, and rich and poor 
alike were made to serve their turn in the army, 
fewer peasants would be conscripted and there would 
be less misery among the helpless,’’ exclaimed an- 
other passenger. 

At this speech everybody looked surprised, none 
more so than the peasant, who was evidently unac- 
customed to hear one of the favored classes enter a 
protest against the existing conditions. Murmurs of 
disapproval were heard. 

«But the good of the country demands that the 
governing classes remain at home to guide public af- 
fairs during the present perilous crisis.” 

‘‘What would become of the Treasury without 
the millions of pesetas received as redemption 
money ?” 

««Such sentiments are socialistic and tend to an- 
archy.’” 

But at this juncture, fortunately for the harmony of 
the fellow-travelers, this threatening theme of con- 
versation was suddenly punctured by the sharp re- 
port of firearms. ’ 

The coach came to a halt with a jerk; the guardza 
scrambled down from the roof, the men precipitated 
themselves into the road and stared about them; we 
followed with the boyand stared also. Nothing was 
to be seen but the cocked-hat and blue coat of the 
soldier as, with gun at ready, he trotted over the 
hill to the sea. 

‘« Smugglers,’ said the cochero, laconically; climb- 
ing down from his box and improving the time of 
waiting, by gathering a pile of stones to throw at the 
tandem when we should be again on the way. 

In less than half an hour our guwardia accom- 
panied by two others of his kind, -eturned, 
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dragging between them a wiry little peasant in 
round jacket and knee-breeches, with a large bag 
thrown over his shoulder. The cochero furnishing 
the thongs, the fellow’s hands were tied, his feet 
strapped together, and without more ado he was 
hoisted on to the roof, there to lie crouched among 
the bags and boxes while the guardza kept watch. 

This diversion caused the conversation to turn on 
smuggling which, tho not so openly active as for- 
merly, still flourishes. The smuggler is still the 
peasant’s benefactor and hero. The universal con- 
sumption of tobacco, and the enormous duties levied 
—making it profitable to buy in almost any other mar- 
ket and sell in Spain—offer an irresistible temptation 
to illicit traffic. 

This fellow had been caught in the act of bearing 
off a package of tobacco just landed without the cer- 
emony of passing the customs. The boatmen had 
made their escape by putting out to sea as the coast- 
guard came in sight. Our smuggler was carried as 
far as the next village, and there, being handed over 
to the police officials, was lost to us for all time. 

The short passage of less than an hour, from Al- 
geciras to Gibraltar seems to bridge a half-century in 
modern progress. The impression produced by this 
radical change of nationalities was as vivid as unex- 
pected. It was like passing from a land of dreams 
with threatening nightmares to the wide-awake, 
cheerful activity of law and order. 

When, at the warning thunder of the evening gun, 
the shabby procession of work-people, men and 
women, straggled through the streets to their nightly 
banishment beyond the fortifications, and the notes 
of the pibroch, with the accompanying tramp of 
drilled ranks, announced the approach of the high- 
land guard to post sentinels and close the gates, it 
was impossible to resist a fanciful, unreasoning 
sympathy for the poorcreatures thrust forth into the 
land of misrule. 

‘« What a blessing it would be for Spain if England 
were to take possession of the country and rule it 
from Gibraltar,’’ said F—— at my elbow. In the 
light of recent experience, gained in a leisurely tour 
from Catalonia to Andalusia, it-was difficult to refute 
this assumption of British superiority. 

Your Spaniard born in Gibraltar is quick to call 
himself an Englishman, tho his accent may belie his 
pretensions. Your true Briton, with a long line of 
cockney ancestors, looks down upon the whole Span- 
ish nation as an inferior race. 

The English soldier who conducted us through the 
Moorish galleries in the fortifications, interspersed 
his local descriptions with information regarding 
regimental regulations. He told of the schools 
where a man might learn everything, particularly the 
languages. ‘‘ Of course nobody ever learns Spanish; 
it’s no good after you leave here, and while you are 
here the Spaniards have to learn English if they ex- 
pect us to have anything to do with them,”’ this ina 
tone of careless contempt, quite impossible to con- 
vey in words. 

As another interesting bit of information, he told 
us One man out of every four was allowed a wife, 
‘‘and very useful she is in making money for her 
husband; for she takes in the officers’ washing and 
doesany other little thing that comes handy.”’ 

«TI suppose you chose your wives among the pretty 
Andalusians,’’ commented some one. 

The fellow stiffened himself to his full hight, thus 
emphasizing at once his scorn and the cut of his 
trim jacket: ‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am, but a British sol- 
dier wouldn’t lower himself by marrying with a dirty, 
lazy Spaniard!” 


The Collapse in Our Arid Regions. 


BY THE REV. J. M. HENDERSON. 





THE extent to which the partial emptying of the 
great West affects not only the West but our whole 
country has not been sufficiently estimated. We 
know something of the unnumbered millions sunk 
here by Eastern investors in real-estate investments 
and securities; but perhaps we haven’t thought that 
American manufacturers have suffered scarcely less. 
Our great establishments for manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, all kinds of agricultural machinery and rail- 
road material were projected on the basis of a rap- 
idly enlarging demand in a rapidly opening territory. 
But a sudden stopping of that enlargement, followed 
by a partial re-emptying consequent on the great 
drouth, has made a jar felt to the remotest corners 
of our land. Manufacturing hereafter must be mainly 
not for enlargement but for replacement. 
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Ifa large farmer would yearly occupy, break and 
improve new land to the extent of one-tenth his 
former holding, the increased labor and material de- 
manded would be not merely one-tenth but far more, 
say at least one-fifth or one-fourth; and if he would 
cease thus to occupy and improve there would be a 
proportionately heavy decrease. Now, not only that 
thing has occurred with Uncle Sam as the greatest 
farmer, but far more. Not only has Uncle Sam ceased, 
within a few years, to enlarge at the recent average 
rate of perhaps more than half a State a year, but has 
actually diminished his improved farm at a rate not 
much less. A careful comparison of Kansas figures 
by counties, for 1890 and 1896, the former from the 
National, the latter from the annual State enu- 
meration, shows that, counting from the west line, 
every county, with one exception, for three-fourths 
the length of the State, lost in population in that 
time, nearly all the loss if not more than all being 
likely since the autumn of 1893. Some iost sixty 
percent. Residents further east tell of the literal 
droves almost crowding the roads, that flocked east- 
ward with their belongings in the autumn of the great 
drouth year, 1894. The one excepted county be- 
came an exception, with a slight growth, by its un- 
usual irrigation success. Nebraska figures would tell 
the same story. Two mission secretaries, who traveled 
northward by stage across the extreme western part 
of the State a year ago, tell that in one stretch of twen- 
ty-five miles only two families were left, all the many 
others having abandoned their sod houses to deso- 
lation. The same condition prevails in the Dakotas, 
Texas and Eastern Colorado; in the whole region, 
indeed, eastward for three or four hundred miles of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Now this condition affects not only these regions 
but our whole country to its remotest corners, not 
only in the losses in Western investments, which 
have been appalling, but in all lines of industry as 
well. One example is found in the railroad industry. 
In the days of the filliag up of this country the rail- 
road building in one year reached, I think, eleven 
thousand miles. I am told of the heavy traffic that 
taxed those lines in supplying thé new countries with 
people, materialand all the etcetera. During the last 
two years scarcely a mile is being built in this region, 
and those formerly crowded trains are often empty 
except on the main lines. The conductor of the one 
mixed train that does the whole work on a long 
branch told me he sometimes runs sixty miles with- 
out a passenger or a pound of freight. At least one 
branch has only one train per week; on at least one 
other the service was abandoned for the winter; some 
branches have been abandoned altogether, and on 
some the rails have been taken up. What an effect 
this must have not only on Western railroad labor 
but on the Eastern manufacture of steel rails, motive 
and rolling stock and all railroad material !—an eftect 
only partially balanced by the building of less than 
two thousand miles of road elsewhere last year, and 
a probable increase of those figures this year. Or 
take agricultural machinery, including wagons. The 
abandoned lands have left untold quantities of such 
machinery to go on the market and diminish in 
measure for a decade the manufacture thereof. So 
with lumber and all building supplies. Even horses 
are affected, adding to the force of the attack made 
on horse-flesh by electricity, cable and steam. The 
returning emigrant from the dried-up West had 
in most cases his drove of horses following his 
wagon, The school-teacher shares, manifestly and 
largely, in the effect. And so does the minister, the 
ranks of our ministry being now for the first time 
really crowded. What industry is not affected? It 
is as ifa heavy freight train going at great speed 
should come to a sudden halt by steam brake and 
reversed lever, jamming the whole train. Indeed, 
that figure is inadequate, for our great westward 
train not only halted but rapidly backed. The very 
fact of our whole business being projected mainly on 
the basis of enlargement and now continued on the 
basis of replacement, and only partial replacement at 
that, will account for the business troubles of these 
late years, aside from other facts of real weight. The 
old universal stimulus of new Western lands is for- 
ever gone. 

In many cases in history, in most indeed, the 
greatest revolutions have been unknown or unap- 
preciated at the time; and so I believe in this case. 
This is the most stupendous revolution in our busi- 
ness history. As soon as we ceased to have new 
lands except by slow and expensive reclamation, we 
ceased to be a new country. We thus inevitably 
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approach European conditions. Political parties per- 
sist in badgering and blaming each other for this 
change, but except to avery limited extent no legisla- 
tion could prevent it and none can cure it. It is 
among the many things beyond legislation. 

Do I mean that the whole future is black? Not 
atall. A naturally growing foreign export will give 
considerable relief, and so will a naturally diminish- 
ing foreign immigration. European conditions, as in 
Scotland, for example, are not bad when with some 
American social modifications we become adjusted to 
them, as we slowly shall. 

The foreign market is the only possible and as yet 
only partial substitute for our former immense and 
rapidly growing new Western market, and the foreign 
market means cheapness every time. This condition 
is based on natural laws which forever are beyond 
legislation, 

if our growing and inevitable surplus of exports 
as compared with imports, hoped and planned for by 
all parties, means cheapness in most things, let us 
aim at cheapness generally. At the Ohio home of 
my boyhood we had two roads to the county seat, 
the ridge road and the bottom road. Often the 
bottom road was best, specially for protection in 
stormy weather; and if we had totake ita part of the 
way we were almost compelled to take it the whole. 
way. So with our American ridge road of dearness 
and bottom road of cheapness. If export excess, 
consequent largely on new and permanent Western 
conditions, means cheapness, cheapness let it be the 
whole way. Rockefeller and Carnegie took the 
bottom road of cheapness in the recent enormous 
cut in steel rails, and with great and beneficent suc- 
cess. And the bottom road, to use the figure again, 
has always been best protected against storms what- 
ever else we may say about it. 

With the present filling and future crowding of 
our country, intelligent, cleanly, economic thrift rises 
into a subject of first importance from a completely 
Christian standpoint. A report of our United States 
Commissioner of Education, a few years ago, tells the 
grand story of German wise men, when their country 
lay prostrate after the battle of Jena, planning an 
educational system that would produce a strong peo- 
ple capable, in a country poor as compared with 
France, not only of comfortable self-sustenance but 
of defending their fatherland against Franceand the 
world; and the same report gives some particulars of 
the great success. So our home and school educa- 
tion, and our church education as well, need now to 
place genuine economic thrift well-nigh to the front. 
Happily, Congress and the powers that be are begin- 
ning to teach that lesson instead of hugging the 
miserable delusion of making money by throwing it 
away. True, their language sometimes seems to 
imply that such economy is desirable only for the 
present distress, only temporary as they positively 
think, but presently they will learn and teach it asa 
permanent lesson. Let us all so learn and teach it, 
and in the end it will be well. 

Ipana, Kan. 


Democracy on Its Trial. 
BY A EUROPEAN ONLOOKER, 


No observer from the outside can fail to watch with 
the deepest interest the application of such a test as 
the affair of the ‘‘ Maine” to the character of de- 
mocracy. At present.all seems to betoken the tri- 
umph of self-control and moderation. The war 
party appears to assume that it will have to do only 
with Spain, over whose decrepitude it not unnatu- 
rally promises itself an easy victory. It does not 
contemplate the possibility that the war may become 
more general. Spain will probably have the sym- 
pathy of Europe, Russia excepted, on her side. The 
impression prevails that the attitude of the American 
people toward her has been unfriendly, and that they 
have stimulated the Cuban insurrection with a latent 
view to their own aggrandizement. Probably there 
is a general belief that the mission of the ‘‘ Maine’’ 
was to countenance the Cuban rebellion. The jeal- 
ousy of Europe has been alarmed bythe promulga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, which is erroneously 
supposed to threaten the existing possessions of 
European Powers on this continent. 
feeling may also be in some degree aroused on behalf 
of the chief Catholic nation. In case your people 
should, in the heat of the struggle, be led to do any- 
thing which could be construed as a breach of Inter- 
national law with regard to neutral Powers, the point 
would probably be pressed, and you might in the end 
find yourselves confronted with the hostility of a 
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European concert. The nations are all armed to the 
teeth, and in a highly bellicose mood. It is even 
conceivable that European statesmen might be glad 
to find relief from a tension which is fast becoming 
intolerable in armed litigation for the maintenance of 
European rights and interests against American ag- 
gression. When you have such factors as the Ger- 
man Emperor in the question there is no saying what 
turn events niay take. 

Spain herself may, after all, not prove so despic- 
able an adversary as the war party assumes. She is 
almost bankrupt, it is true; but the French Revolu- 
tionists are not the only example of a bankrupt na- 
tion which has found resources in despair. The 
Spanish Government can conscribe and requisition 
at will, while you have to buy men and material, the 
men at a very high price. Spain has shown desperate 
tenacity in her retention of Cuba. Her people, if 
they are not full of commercial intelligence, are full 
of national spirit; and their hearts would be thor- 
oughly in the war. The seamen of Barcelona are not 
to be despised. Spaniards fought’well at Trafalgar, 
better than the French. Spain might, at all events, 
prove an adversary sufficiently tough to saddle you 
with another pension list, besides the enormous cost 
at which your Republic makes war. 

The international question arising out of the de- 
struction of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ seems to be unique. Your 
Government and your naval authorities are evidently 
disposed to treat it with judicial calmness, Spain 
would, of course, be liable in damages for official 
negligence, as well as for official malice, if official mal- 
ice in such a case were conceivable. For an act of 
private malice she would appear to be liable in dam- 
ages only, if it can be proved that the agent was a 
Spaniard; and to prove this clearly may be difficult. 
The hypothesis which has been started that he was a 
Cuban desperately bent on dragging the United States 
into the war, tho wildly improbable, is not impos- 
sible. For my own part, nothing as yet has trans- 
pired to shake my belief that the explosion was in- 
ternal and accidental. I hold this for the simple 
reason that all the theories of external agency, Span- 
ish or Cuban, official or private, appear totally unten- 
able. 

I am sanguine enough to hope that this incident, 
tho mosttragic in itself, may, by bringing angry par- 
ties to a frank and decisive explanation, put an end 
to dangerous drifting, and thus be practically the 
means of averting war. 





Montaigne’s Philosophy. 
RY MAURICE THOMPSON. 

STRICTLY speaking Montaigne was not a philoso- 
pher, nor can we fairly place himamong great critics; 
yet he had the cast of mind and the judicial temper 
that are characteristic of both philosopher and critic. 
He called himself ‘‘ wz phzlosophe impremedite et for- 
tutte’’—‘‘an unpremeditated and haphazard philos- 
opher,”’ which is a self-definition quite as satisfactory 
as his system of skeptical analysis. We find’ him 
ready witha doubt on most subjects of supreme mo- 
ment; but the story of the halcyon’s nest strikes him 
as true beyond cavil. Indeed, he is delightfully con- 
tradictory. In his preface he says: ‘‘C’est moy que je 
peins,”’ and ‘‘ Je suis moymesme la matiere de mon 
livre’’ —**It is myself that I depict.” ‘‘I am the sub- 
stance of my book.” This he reiterates many times; 
but three-fourths of his matter relates to what is very 
far from himself. 

It is a very scant and defective biography that can 
be constructed from what the essays tell of Michel 
de Montaigne’s life. The result is scarcely better 
when we attempt to set up-his philosophy. Like 
Emerson in our day, he uttered pithy and immensely 
suggestive sentences, sometimes not particularly re- 
lated one to another. His reader finds almost every 
page curiously entertaining and fertilizing, a mixture 
of boldness and timidity, unquestionably human, 
often exasperatingly frank where reserve would be 
beautiful, and reserved where caution seems coward- 
ice. 

Montaigne was not a coward; judged by the whole 
body of his writings, far from it; no man of his 
time was bolder; and to my understanding he greatly 
overstates the case of his selfishness. ‘* I master 
and consider nothing but myself,’’ he remarked, and 
“Sz 7’ en prenots quime guidast, ma mesure pourrott 

faillir a la sienne’’—‘* If 1 should take a guide, my 
measure would not be his’’; and yet while asserting 
selfishness and insisting that he mentions others only 
to exhibit himself, he leaves the impression of a free- 
hearted, kindly and just man. Hesays: **I cannot 
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hold a grudge,’’ and that he was incapable of very 
violent feelings; he despises a liar, avoids maudlin 
people and lives ‘‘ de da seule assistance de personnes 
saines et gayes” —‘* with but the help of the healthy 
and the blithe.’”’ He belongs with ‘* zatures belles et 
forte,’’ the ‘* solid and fine.’’ ‘‘ History is my pur- 
suit (mon gibier), and poetry I like with a natural 
bent.’’ He has little to say of the best contemporary 
poetry, however, apparently preferring Etienne de la 
Boétie to all the melodious innovators of his day. 
Of-Ronsard and du Bellay he speaks casually, with 
respectfulindifference, saying that ‘‘they have done 
credit to our French poetry!’ And when he speaks 
of the ‘‘rich descriptions of one andthe delicate in- 
ventions ofthe other,’’ there lies between his lines a 
subtle criticism of the classical innovations of the 
‘«Pleiade.’’ ‘‘// en est de si sots, qu’ ils se destournent 
de leur voye un quart de lieue pour courir aprez un 
beau mot” —*‘‘ Certain fools will go a half-league out 
of the way to run after a fine word!’’ We can but 
wonder what he would have said of Gautier, Baude- 
laire and Guy de Maupassant, not to mention Eng- 
lish and American logolepts of our Gay. 

Recently there has been much said, even by col- 
lege men, against classical study. Not an original 
word has been offered, however; for Montaigne said 
everything that there was to say on that side. The 
next time that Dr. Andrews prepares a paper on 
“* practical education,” let him quote, with some wise 
evasions, chapter xxv, of the first Book, Montaigne’s 
cleverly keen puncturing of academic wind-bags. 
But here again our philosopher, ‘‘ unpremeditated 
and haphazard,”’ contradicts himself by sowing Latin 
quotations and classical allusions with the whole 
bag. Indeed, what would be left of him were his 
debt to Greek and Latin subtracted from his literary 
capital? Hear him at another time when in a differ- 
ent mood : 

“Je suis degousté de la nouvelleté, quelque visage 
gu elle porte’’—*‘*1 am disgusted with novelty, what- 
ever its visage”; he stands up for old laws, old cus- 
toms, old books (see Book 1, chap. xxii), and is a 
strong advocate of. old-time standards of action. 
Plutarch and Seneca were his favorite authors; but 
he divides allusions pretty evenly between Plato and 
Aristotle, 

It has been frequently said that Montaigne almost 
invented the modern method of science-study. I 
think that any careful reader will go to the length of 
observing that he anticipated Froebel. His philoso- 
phy of education, reduced to its best terms, means 
just what Froebel’s does; and our eloquent Colonel 
Ingersoll is indebted to him for the broad and en- 
lightened suggestion that the rod as an educator is a 
brutal teacher. ‘‘/Je n’ayveuaultre effect aux verges, 
sinon de rendre les ames plus lasches, ou plus ma- 
licteusement opiniastre’’—*‘‘1 have seen no other effect 
of rods than to render spirits more careless, or more 
atrociously obstinate.” 

We are told that the late Lord Tennyson was 
averse to explaining his poetry, but was rather glad 
to leave it for other imaginations to read into it the 
utmost possible riches of beauty and splendor. It 
was Montaigne who remarked, three hundred years 
ago, that ‘‘an observant reader often sees more in 
an author’s writings than the author ever dreamed 
of saying’’; then he adds that a look and a sense of 
greater richness is somehow given them; which re- 
minds us of our erudite Browning commentators and 
our Whitman enthusiasts. As for Montaigne him- 
self, one has but to read his essay on pedants (Book 
I, chap. xxiv) to see that he understands the trick of 
which he complains; indeed, he openly winks at his 
own pedantry; and in his long critique (to call it 
that) on some verses of Vergil, he gives a fine prac. 
tical demonstration of howto get the blood of a 
turnip out of the pulp of a pear. What Vergil 
never dreamed of is what the critic is most busied 
withal. 

From the glimpses we have given one might safely 
guess what Montaigne’s manner, as a philosopher, 
would be. He admits that his aim in writing the 
essays was to make a patchwork without form, flung 
together as if by chance, adding that his book would 
not have a likeness in all literature. He has been 
denounced as an infidel; he was not one; nor was he 
a skeptic in the narrow sense. His philosophy was 
sincerity itself, which he urged to the excess of un- 
bridled coarseness, so much did he dread the appear- 
ance of mincing the trutn. Certainly he called a 
spade a spade without wincing. The Church did not 
escape his open-handed liberality of investigation; 
but at bottom he was not irreverent; he frankly 
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applied such common sense as he possessed to every 
thing that challenged his reason. In those days the 
priestly attitude was far more jealous than it is now; 
both the Catholic and the Protestant went about 
grimly, chip on shoulder, hankering for trouble. 

Montaigne kept near the middle of the road with his 
genial ‘‘ gue scays je?” and prodded carelessly to left 
and right with a dangerous boar-spear, as if it were 
the gentlest thing in the world to impale something 

alive and sacred to the ignorance and superstition of 
histime. It was his way of showing his impartiality 
and his amiabletemper. With such an air of inno- 
cence and with so many self-accusations and prot- 
estations of invalidism and approaching senility did 

he potter away at his doubt-building, that it was im- 
possible to avoid humoring him, It he hit you on, 
the ear, he immediately jabbed his own nose, so that. 
the score was even and resentment out of the ques- 
tion. You actually sympathized with your assailant’s, 
mood and regretted that he had punished himself so, 
rashly, albeit justly. 

He saw that quackery was at its highest in his. 
day, and he gave the doctors of medicine hard blows. 
under cover ofa delightful humor, Hear him speak: 
of ‘‘cette grimace rebarbatifve’’ with which they, 
went about! He had a sense of the grim trick of it 
all. He trusted to Nature, and died of a quinsy at 
fifty-nine. But there was a larger quackery into 
which he poured a curious, flickering and wandering 
side-light of examination. He would tell the «effect 
of things,’’ he said. Where will this lead us to? 
What do we expect to discover on this road? These 
were hisinquiries; but he had so harmless an air that 
no person seeing him would suspect him of delving 
deep by the wayside. Neither Calvin nor the Pope 
could have condemned him outright; he fought so 
cleverly for and against both. The doctors of divin- 
ity fared as doubtfully at his hands as the dispensers 
of rhubarb; yet who treated religion more honestly 
than he? 

Montaigne was a lord; he lived at a time and in a 
country not the least suited to our recent political 
ideas, certainly not encouraging to democratic lib- 
erty. In some way, however, he reached a point of 
view from which he looked over into the fair domain 
of human brotherhood. While stickling for the dis- 
tinction of conventional nobility he laid down the. 
broad rule of individual liberty and manhood equality. 
Freedom was a personal right, as he regarded it, a. 
self-privilege, with the function of examining and de-.. 
ciding all things. What is seen is seen through, 
one’s self; what is known is known through one’s. 
self. The man is all men to himself. ‘Za plus. 
grande chose du monde, c'est de scavoir estre a soy’? —. 
‘« The greatest thing in the world is to know how to. 
belong to one’s self.’’ Upon this sort of foundation-. 
blocks he built, better, perhaps, than he knew. I[t 
was a point of view which showed. him that the 
Turks, and even the beasts of the field, were less 
savage than the hordes of Christians wading in 
human blood all over ‘furope. He reasoned 
that a Turk was buta Turk, a dog but adog; a Chris- 
tian ought to be but a Christian. Is it heresy to ex- 
pect Christ’s followers to show the world a sweet life 
and a noble aspiration? We have no trouble making 
out Montaigne’s innocence of mere polemical destruc- 
tiveness, when we keep in mind his surroundings. 
In the name of Christ men were robbers, murderers, 
devastators. Pizarro and De Soto were his contem- 
poraries; from his tower at Montaigne he could see 
the smoke of torment, could hear the clash of foray, 
could smell the effluence of carnage, all unde? the 
banner of the Cross. In his philosophy there was 
room to doubt the agreement of cause and effect.. 
He doubted then, as the best Christians doubt now,. 
and had the hardihood to set down upon paper just 
what was in his mind, as Christians are not apt todo 
now—for fear of losing a professorship, a pulpit, a 
vote, or a shop-customer! 

Montaigne would have regarded our recent reform- 
ers with a very casual interest. His sympathies 
stopped short of every plan for making human na- 
ture over again and thus eliminating evil, 
his best business to observe 
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‘* With an eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine.”’ 
Why look at ethics with a pretense of bilious melan- 
ancholy and atonic weakness? Does salvation de- 
pend upon refusing to smile when you are amused ? 
Must the human being wither, deny its functions, 
die a mummy, in order to flourish in Heaven? As 
for doing evil, that is another thing; but evil seemed 
to him not possessed of so broad a field as the 
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Church would insist upon granting to it. ‘‘// fautt re- 
tenir, & tout nos dents et nos griffes, l usage des plaisirs 
dela vie’’—‘* We must hold, with teeth and nails, 
to the practice of life’s pleasures.” It is a good 
rule; but the individual claiming under it may, as 
did Montaigne himself, sometimes construe pleasure 
to mean too much for safe morals. 

Set a rogue to catch a rogue; but a philosopher is 
a poor spy. Iam not surprised at Emerson’s failure 
to detect Montaigne, Goethe and Byron fell further 
short. The sage of Perigord took himself fagrante 
delicto, and was delighted with turning himself over 
bodily to Justice. His philosophy forced him upon 
his own boar-spear, where he writhed, greatly 
amused, as a dreadful example of what man looked 
like, viewed from his window. He knew that no 
man’s knowledge was complete, be the man saint or 
sinner, Pope or Reformer, and his ‘‘ gue scays je?’’ 
was but the radical sign over the doubt of each honest 
soul. How far, infact, does my absolute knowledge 
go? The root of the problem is plus or minus, but 
never a perfect number to any person. 

Montaigne did not philosophize for philosophers; 
the estimate of his work witha pen, recorded by him- 
self, isthat it suits the need of average men. What 
Goethe, or Byron, or Emerson, or their likes, 
might find admirable or faulty in his chatty remarks 
was of less moment than the stories told him by his 
servant-man who had been in America and knew 
something about the habits and customs of savages. 
It was not much to him that Calvin said this or that; 
his tailor-boy was a great liar—would not tell the 
truth even when truth would best serve his purpose 
—and there was matter forthought. The tailor-boy 
was more like the average man than John Calvin or 
Martin Luther. When he quoted from Horace or 
Plutarch, or Plato, it was notto tickle the ears of 
scholars; the sayings of Aristotle or of Diogenes were 
not stones to be flung at the head of a king; every- 
thing was offered to the bluff, honest, average mind. 
‘«] should like to die planting my cabbages,” ‘‘I pre- 
fer second or third place in Perigord to first place in 
Paris.’’ He liked to converse with peasants, adven- 
turers, country gentlemen. It was thus he got close 
to real life, and his philosophy was simply facts fol- 
lowed by a question mark. 

A mind like Montaigue’s is aware that reform is an 
infection, not a contagion—a germ in the air, not a 
private leaven in the potofa zealot. He knew that 
Luther was not the real power of the tidal wave then 
shaking the foundations of medieval Christian relig- 
ion, but only the stormy petrel winging fierce circles 
just above the waves. He knew that Calvin was not 
Christ come again; the recent things were not the old 
things revived; the reformers were but creatures of 
the average aspiration, mere voices of the average 
need of the time. And so, without premeditation or 
plan, the Seigneur de Montaigne gave to paper and 
immortality a record of his thoughts right in the 
midst of an epoch-making throe ofthe world. Tesla 
in his quiet study, or workshop, at this moment of 
calm and peace, is not more oblivious of cataclysmal 
war than was Montaigne in his defenseless chateau 
with the very earth rocking underhim, Little cared 
he for the tides of progress beginning to foam. His 
day was good enough for him, and ‘‘if I could chock 
our wheel, and stop it right here,’’ he remarks, ‘I 
would do it with good heart.’’ All that he sought to 
do, all that he did, was to look into himself and 
write, not to build a philosophy, not to reform the 
world, but merely to unload his mind of a plethora of 
sincerities as contradictory, as coarse, as refined, as 
groveling and as lofty as human nature itself. 


Bay St. Louts, Miss. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 





CONGRESS would like to adjourn early—as early 
asthe middle of May. Under ordinary conditions 
this would be easy to accomplish. The appropria- 
tion bills are unusually well advanced. There are 
thirteen regular appropriation bills, and of this num- 
ber three only are still in their respective committees, 
Some have passed both Houses, and are in conference 
for the adjustment of differences, and one—the Mil- 
itary Academy bill—has been completed and will be- 
come alaw as soon as it receives the President’s 
signature. But the conditions are not ordinary— 
they are extraordinary. The disposition of the ap- 
Propriation bills may prove to be the simplest feature 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress. Above all ordinary leg- 
islation looms the Cuban question, From whatever 
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point of view it appears the situation is grave—the 
most critical that has confronted the Government 
of the United States since the Civil War, thirty- 
five years ago. One of the three bills not yet 
reported is the Naval bill—which awaits ‘‘con- 
tingent developments’’---that may make _neces- 
sary appropriations for more battle-ships and the 
enlistment of more sailors. At no moment has 
the Administration assumed a warlike attitude 
toward Spain—but quite the contrary. At the same 
time, the President is not unmindful of a few words 
of advice given about a hundred years ago—‘‘In time 
of peace prepare for war.’’ There is no concealment 
of the fact that, accepting this advice as good for 
the present outlook, there is, by the President’s di- 
rection, more than usual activity on defensive lines, 
in both the Army and Navy branches of the Govern- 
ment. Nobody supposes that the Secretary of the 
Navy asked for 1,500 enlisted men to man the extra 
ships now being prepared for service, except as di- 
rected todo so by the President; or that the Secre- 
tary of War is looking very carefully into the status 
of our coast fortifications, except as directed to do 
so by the President. Probably no man in Congress 
would be more responsive to a call to defend the 
country than Representative Boutelle, whose record 
in the late War is well known as that of a splendid 
officer, promoted ‘‘ for gallant conduct in the engage- 
ment with the rebel ironclad ‘Albemarle,’’’ and 
serving throughout the War. Aschairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House, Mr. Boutelle, 
it issaid, was not responsive to Secretary Long’s re- 
quest for the 1,500 enlisted men and did not, as 
was expected, report or take action on the Secretary's 
request. Whether Mr. Boutelle does or does not 
regard it as wise and safe to prepare for war intime of 
peace, it is certain that his attitude was wholly un- 
expected, and it made a decided ‘‘stir.’’ Naturally 
the Administration was embarrassed—at least for 
several days—until the ‘‘misunderstanding” was 
straightened out, and the impression that the Navy 
Department and the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House were not in accord, was corrected. It is 
now understood, and so stated by the Secretary of 
the Navy, that his request for 1,500 enlisted men 
will be granted by the committee. The increase will 
be placed in the regular Naval appropriation bill, and 
‘«if there should be anyimmediate necessity for more 
men,’’ Mr. Boutelle will make provision to that effect 
at once. And so the ‘‘stir’’ has blown over, and 
apparent harmony prevails. Whether the Naval bill 
will contain preparations for war, or remain on the 
old peace footing, will depend on ‘‘contingent de- 
velopments.”’ 

There are a great many people in this country who 
are as strongly opposed to war as Representative 
Boutelle in the House, or Senator Hale in the Sen- 
ate. But they do not believe that being well pre- 
pared for war will invite it, or hasten it. On the 
contrary, they feel that the more thorough and de- 
cisive the preparations are, the more certainly war 
may be averted. Surely the President cannot be 
charged with any lack of peaceful effort to bring to 
an end the war in Cuba. Every means known to 
diplomacy has been brought to bear, and step by step 
exhausted. We have favored Spainas far as possible 
by spending several million dollars in a police watch 

‘over Cuban filibusters. We have made commercial 
interests secondary, and on the ground of humanity 
have sent relief to the Cubans starved by the recon- 
centrado methods of Spain. For the first time in 
the history of the nation the President has called on 
the American people to contribute to the relief of a 
starving people. I heard a prominent official say a 
few days ago: ‘‘Oh, we send food to India, why 
not to Cuba.” 

It is true the people of the United States contribu- 
ted tothe relief of the famine-stricken people of India 
—and before that to the famine-stricken people of 
Russia—and again, to the relief of the Armenians. 
But it was not the President of the United States, 
nor the Government, that made the call for relief. 
It was the churches, organizations and individuals, 
that made the call and carried on the work. The 
share of the Government began and ended with the 
use of a ship to transport the supplies. But it is now 
the President of the United States who asks officially 
through the Secretary of State, the American peo- 
ple to contribute to the relief of the starving Cubans, 
while the horrorsof the war, which make the appal- 
ling condition on the once fair island, still go on. 
The Secretary of State, ‘‘ by direction of the Presi- 
dent”’ 
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‘*appeals to the people in every city and town, to the 
municipal authorities thereof, to the local Boards of 
Trade and transportation, to corporatic ns and others 
producing the necessaries of life, and to all whose 
hearts are open to the cry of distress and affliction, to 
second the general effort now being made, and by well- 
directed endeavor make its success truly responsive ‘io 
the sentiments of charity that have ever characterized 
the American people.’’ 

There could be no doubt that the President’s mo- 
tive was the hope that the sympathy of the American 
people so directly expressed through relief for the 
starving Cubans, would prove the most humane factor, 
and therefore one of the most powertul influences in 
his peaceful efforts to bring the war to a speedy ter- 
mination. But the appeal was made on the eighth 
of January, two months ago, and refers to a previous 
appeal for concerted effort, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, sent out by the Secretary of State the day be- 
fore Christmas. So far as known, it has had noeffect 
on Spain. But the relief continues; it could hardly 
be withdrawn now, when the need for it increases 
every day. The supplies, however, are now to be 
carried to Cuba on two American war-ships—the 
cruiser ‘‘Montgomery’’ and the gunboat ‘‘ Nash- 
ville.’’ This will be the second attempt to send 
American war-ships to Cuban waters within the past 
three years. In view of the fate of the ‘‘ Maine,” 
this expedition is regarded with especial interest, and 
the result will be awaited with some anxiety. Among 
starving people there can be but the one question— 
that of humanity. At Sagua la Grande, the Spanish 


soldiers are reported to be almost as needy as 
the reconcentrados. They have not been paid for 
months, and are both scantily clad and fed. It 


wouid be a strange fate indeed if the Spanish soldiers 
should be fed from the same hand which takes relief 
to the starving Cubans. 

The latest message of condolence received at the 
Department of State in regard to the ‘‘ Maine” dis- 
aster, is from the Governor of the Windward Is- 
lands, Sir Alfred Maloney, conveyed by the Ambas- 
sador of Great Britain, and worded by him. The 
wording is significant—in its bearing on the ‘‘acci- 
dent theory.” Sir Julian Pauncefote says: 

‘* Sir: At the request of SirAlfred Maloney, Govern- 
or of the Windward Islands, Ihave the honor to con- 
vey the heartfelt sympathy of that colony with the 
Government and people of the United States in the 
less sustained through board the 
‘ Maine.’ ’’ 


the explosion on 
If the explosion which wrecked the battle-ship was 

‘‘on board,’’ it could hardly have been anything but 

an accident. But wasthe explosion on board? The 

Court of Inquiry has not given any sign yet that the 

explosion was on board the ‘‘ Maine.” 

The fund for the relief of the families of the sailors 
killed on the ‘‘ Maine,’’ has grown steadily. One of 
the large single contributions recently added was a 
check for $500 from the President of Hawaii, sent 
through the Minister, Mr. Hatch. The Hawaiian 
visitors left Washington about ten days before the 
disaster, and were in San Francisco at thetime, await- 
ing the departure of the steamer on which they 
sailed for Honolulu, the twenty-fifth of February. 
Aside from being a great national calamity, President 
Dole’s feeling would be closer, because of his wide ade 
quaintance in the American Navy. I do not think the 
‘‘Maine” had ever been at Honolulu, but many of our 
war-ships have been in that port, and the President of 
Hawaii counts many personal friends among Ameri- 
can Officers. 

A week after President Dole and party left Wash- 
ington, three of the four members of the Hawaiian 
delegation who came on to oppose annexation, 
silently folded their tents and stole away. They said 
they saw no good in remaining longer—the climate 
had been trying—and they wanted to go home. The 
Chairman of the delegation, Mr. Kaulia, and his two 
companions, are pure Hawaiians, and, like their race, 
are not aggressive. They are very well satisfied with 
the present Government, and without doubt would 
sincerely support it, rather than have annexation. 
The fourth member of the delegation, who is still here, 
is not a pure Hawaiian. Mr. Richardson has just 
enough Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins to make him 
aggressive and persistent. He defrays his own ex- 
penses—that is, his sister does; therefore, he can de- 
termine the length of his stay more independently. 
Mr. Richardson’s- sister is opposed to annexation. 
Giving her brother a check for one thousand dollars, 
she said: ‘‘Go to Washington, and fight annexa- 
tion.’’ He came to Washington with the other men; 


but it is not apparent that the delegation unitedly or 
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individually has made a very aggressive campaign. 
They have had pleasant quarters at the Ebbitt 
House, where, as quiet, well-dressed, curteous men, 
they have held their own in the small circle of house 
guests, some of whom every evening were informally 
among the ex-Queen’s visitors in the hotel parlors. 
There is no evidence that their presence has changed 
a single vote in the Senate, as it was pretty well 
known before just how Senators stood on the ques- 
tion of annexation. 


Biblical Research. 
The New Aquila Finds.—1. 


BY PROF, J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


THE attention of biblical critics has for some time 
past been especially attracted tothe Hexapla of Ori- 
gen, that greatest of all the monuments of learning of 
the Christian fathers, concerning which ovr faculty of 
wonder is exercised in two principal directions (1), as 
the way in which such a work could ever have been 
planned by a third century father and successfully car- 
ried out, and (2) as to how it could ever have disappear- 
ed, when once it had been published and its impor- 
tance recognized. For that it was so recognized is clear 
from the large number of manuscripts that profess to 
be founded either wholly or in part on the copies of 
Origen or his friend Pamphilus (or are so founded 
without any confession of the fact), and by the innu- 
merable quotations which later writers have made from 
the translations which Origen arranged under the 
separate columns of his monumental work. 

As is well known to scholars, this great work was 
undertaken with the view of purifying the text of the 
Septuagint.from the corrupt state into which it had 
fallen, by a comparison with the Hebrew, from which 
it had been derived, and with the other translations 
which have at various times been made from the same 
Hebrew. And in the particular arrangement which is 
involved in the term Hexapla, these texts and versions 
were arranged inthe following order in consecutive 
columns for the purpose of ready comparison, viz.: 

1. Hebrew text. 2. Hebrew text translated in Greek 
letters. 3. Translation by’ Aquila. 4. Translation of 
Symmachus. §. Text of the Septuagint. 6. Transla- 
tion of Theodotion. 

If such a copy of the Old Testament had been pre- 
served, it would have given us the key to the history 
of the text of the LXX; it would have explained the 
causes of innumerable corrections and changes which 
have affected manuscripts of the LXX since Origen’s 
day, and it would have enabled us to speak much more 
confidently than we can at present do with regard to 
the form in which the Septuagint translation was first 
current. Unfortunately no such copy has come down 
to us; the Hexapla perished; its original drafts as 
made by Origen, probably upon rolls of papyrus, were 
copied on vellum by scholars in Cesarea, and survived 
there until the Moslem invasion, when they doubtiess 
perished; of copies made from them we have only 
shreds and patches, in the shape of copies of the col- 
umn assigned to the LXX by Origen, with no one knows 
what amount of mixture and cross-action from the 
other columns, a Syriac translation of the same LXX 
column, and a host of marginal readings from and 
patristic allusions to all the columns. How colossal a 
task it is to collect these disjecta membra and restore 
them to their true shape and order may be judged by a 
little study of the work of Montfaucon, Field and oth- 
ers, who have struggled with the intricate problems 
with which the subject abounds. 

Fortunately, over these problems, also, the daylight 
is beginning to break; and a series of important dis- 
coveries promises to revolutionize our knowledge of 
the Septuagint and the allied versions. Of these the 
first is the discovery that the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan contains portions of the lost Hexaplain palimp- 
sest; and an Italian scholar, Dr. Mercati, under the 
guidance of the famous professor, Ceriani, is engaged 
in the decipherment of the new documents. A single 
leaf from the Psalms has already been published from 
this find; and it is a very tell-tale leaf, indeed, with 
regard to the action and reaction of the columns of the 
Hexapla upon one another. Those who wish to study 
this fragment of the Hexaplar Psalter should inquire 
for the ‘‘Rendiconti del Istituto Lombard,” Ser. ii, Vol. 
XXIX. 

The second direction in which light has been coming 
is not exactly of the nature of a discovery, tho it will 
have quite as much effect as one. The Cambridge 
manual edition of the LXX, prepared by Dr. Swete as 
_1 preliminary to the greater and more complete work 
which the University has now taken in hand, has 
brought into strong relief the double character of the 
text of the LXX incertain books, as wellas the fact that 
a comparison of the oldest authorities shows that the 
existing text of the LXX bears marks of amplification 
from other sources, presumably from the allied ver- 
sions in the Hexapla. 
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Now with regard to the existence of double texts, 


‘there are cases in which it is perfectly explicable; in 


the Book of Daniel, for example, it is well known that 
the ordinary Greek text is that of Theodotion, which 
was at a very early period used by the Church as a 
substitute for the LXX, the latter becoming, in conse- 
quence, almost a lost text. 

But this duplicity of text is not confined to Daniel. It 
is very striking, for example, in Tobit; tho I do not 
know whether it has yet been definitely decided what are 
the two versions involved in the bifurcation of the text 
of Tobit; and it appears also in other books. In Judges 
the variation in the text of the Vatican and Alexandri- 
an manuscrips is so striking that the two Cambridge 
scholars who are engaged on the new edition of the 
LXX (Mr. Brooke and Mr. Maclean) have felt con- 
strained to publish the text of that book in two sepa- 
rate forms. with a view to further study of the under- 
lying causes of variation. 

But an even more striking feature will be found in 
Swete’s text of the two Books of Kings, in which whole 
sections, which are found in the Alexandrian manu- 
script, are relegated to the foot-notes, because they find 
no place in the Vatican text; and an examination of the 
portions rejected shows, as we shall see presently, that 
they are wholly or in part the version of Aquila and 
nota part of the LXX text, unless it should be found 
that the text of Aquila has itself been confounded with 
some other form of transmission of the LXX. 

It appears, therefore, that the application of critical 
methods to existing texts of the LXX has brought to 
light the existence of portions of the Hexapla, either 
whole books, as in the Daniel of Theodotion, or contin- 
uous portions, as in the case of the Alexandrian addi- 
tions tothe Books of Kings. 

We will show presently that the text of Aquila is the 
main factor in the composition of at least one other 
Septuagint book, the book of Ecclesiastes. These in- 
vestigations, to which the publications of Dr. Swete’s 
manual edition pavethe way, are practically equivalent 
to a number of actual discoveries of detached texts. 

Now we come in the third place, or rather in the 
third and fourth places, to two notable finds (and they 
are hardly to be exhaustive of the mine from which 
they come) which have recently been made among the 
fragments brought by Dr. Schechter from the genizeh at 
Cairo. .This new Klondike for Hebrew literature, has 
already given us what is practically the-whole of the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus (for we understand that 
there is more of that precious document unearthed, 
and nearly ready for publication), as well as a quantity 
of palimpsest literature written in Palestinian Syriac; 
it now furnishes us with portions of the lost text of 
Aquila in palimpsest, the recovered portions belong- 
ing to the third and fourth books of Kings, and also 
with a portion of the same version for the Book of 
Psalms. Of these discoveries the first is the most ex- 
tended, and for criticism the most important. It has 
been published in the form of a monograph by Mr. F. 
C. Burkitt, under the title of ‘‘ Fragments of the 
Books of Kings According to the Translation of 
Aquila.’’ In this book the whole question of the rela- 
tion of the text of Aquila to the existing copies of the 
LXX will be found treated with astonishing erudition 
and skill. The other fragment is published by Dr. 
Charles Taylor, and he has prefixed to it a few ex- 
planatory remarks; it will be found in the new edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Pirge Aboth,” or ‘‘ Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers.’’ It will be seenthat we are now in possession 
of what, to all appearances, are continuous portions of 
the text of Aquila, and the importance of these for 
criticism is not likely to be overestimated. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
Fine Art 
ine Ss. 


A Prognosis of Architecture. 


Mr. RUSSELL STURGIS contends, in a recent article in 
The Atlantic, that the architect of our day is not master 
of the art of building as the old men were; that at pres- 
ent he is principally occupied with making drawings. 
On the other hand, M. Brunetiére finds that our New 
York architecture is principally a series of engineering 
feats, like the Eiffel Tower. One may take a choice of 
opinions; but all agree that the ideal architect must 
clothe great constructive skill in beautiful guise. 

With these criticisms in mind we looked about the 
thirteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League, and found many evidences, two of the most grat- 
ifying character,of progress toward construction beauti- 
fied; and the first of these holds the most visible place 
in the exhibition. It is a drawing—beautiful, to be 
sure, but none the worse for that—of the new bridge 
over the Harlem River at 145th Street, where Clinton 
& Russell, architects, have worked with engineers to 
create a combination of iron girders and trusses and 
stone piers, which is most pleasing in the refinement of 
its long, logical lines, and in its unobtrusive and effect- 
ive ornament. One can no longer exclaim at the ugli- 
ness of iron construction with the drawings of this new 
bridge in mind, and those of the new Recreation Piers, 
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by Mr. Edward H. Kendall, where color is admirably 
applied directly upon the iron arched trusses and ceil- 
ing, as it is in the railway station at Cologne. 

With this idea of construction still in mind we come 
to the three great series of competitive drawings for 
the College of the City of New York, forthe New York 
Public Library, and for the National Academy of De- 
sign. The success of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings in 
the second of these competitions is generally ascribed 
to exact fitting of the building proposed tothe use for 
which it is intended, and it is most instructive to see 
how the competitors struggled to get that great read- 
ing-room at the top of the building into relation with 
the huge stack-rooms. In looking over the competition 
for the Academy of Design, however, in which the 
same firm were successful, we find that a charming ex- 
terior was chosen rather than usefulness, in one im- 
portant respect. Among the problems submitted by 
the Academy, were the studios for the Art classes de- 
manding a north light, the building fronting north. In 
the accepted design the studios will hide modestly in 
the rear of the beautiful front and receive refracted 
and reflected light from the central court. Other de- 
signs put the studios in full view in front, and Babb, 
Cook & Willard, placing the studios in the rear, 
frankly lift them high enough above the front to give 
a clear, north light. The present studios are dark as 
crypts, andthe result of this competition will show the 
estimate which the Academy puts upon its schools. 

Turning from plans and construction to historic 
style, we find that the Renaissance, which has had its 
own way of late in these other competitions and in col- 
legiate edifices, has given place in the buildings of the 
College of the City of New York tothe Elizabethan, so 
charmingly employed by Mr. Haight in the old Colum- 
bia library. Mr. George B. Post,the successful competi- 
tor, handles the late Gothic—rather unusual for him to 
employ—most agreeably in the great tower, and the bal- 
ance of unlike parts which flank the entrance-way; and 
one has but to wait for the mosses and ivy to grow to re- 
veal the picturesque possibilities of this fine mass of 
buildings. 

It is indeed worth while to,have a general compre- 
hensive plan for a great work, and the designs for the 
Zoological Gardens by Heins & La Farge, presented here 
most fully and attractively, make one resent the more 
the lack of plan in the proposed Botanical Gardens. 
The immense drawings to scale, some of them 1-32 in. to 
1 ft., some much smaller, are as beautiful as Japanese 
Kakemonos, and show the buildings arranged on either 
side of Baird’s Court as one ascends from Lake Agas- 
siz, with the domed central buiiding at the end of the 
long, charming perspective. Mr. Magonigle’s drafts- 
manship is of the highest order in the bird’s-eye view 
showing the relation of the park tothe great extent of 
surrounding country. ; 

Turning from the interesting walls of architectural 
drawings to sculpture, we note the beautiful model for 
the much-discussed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument ot 
New York, by the Messrs. Stoughton; the accepted de- 
sign for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument for Jersey 
City, by M. Martigny, sculptor, upon a unique base, by 
Messrs. Ackerman & Ross; some admirable figures by 
Mr. Rhind, for the Park Row Syndicate building: and 
the new Hahnemann monument in Washington, by Mr. 
Niehaus, admirably supported by Israels and Hardens, 
architects. 

Some of these wonderful drawings, by the great 
Frenchman, Galland, and some copies of old glass at 
Chartres, many projects for decoration of walls, for 
stained glass, book-covers, burned wood, stamped and 
colored leather, carved wood, metal work, mosaic, tiles, 
embroideries, etc., show the close relations of architec- 
ture to other allied arts, which must more and more be 
lifted to its plane and held to its canons of proportion 
and fitness. The renaissance over-mantel in a very 
elaborate design for a Turkish smoking-room, the Ital- 
ian renaissance window for a Gothic building, and the 
inane wood-carvings without design which still occa- 
sionally find their way into this valuable and instructive 
exhibition, must gradually be eliminated, as architec- 
ture becomes more scholarly in its demands. 





The Dana and Fuller Collections recently exhibited 
at the American Art Galleries and sold at auction at 
Chickering Hall gave the great opportunity of the win- 


ter to lovers of Oriental ceramics and of pictures of en- : 


during quiet charm. Charles A. Dana’s wonderful in- 
sightas acollector was most displayed in the former 
direction, altho it did not fail himin the few rare can- 
vases with which he adorned his walls. Two hawthorn 
jars brought $3,000 and $4,100, and a pair of clair de 
lune statuets of the dog Foo, $1,040. Of Mr. Dana’s 
seven pictures‘ ZaDanse des Amours,”’ by Corot,brought 
$36,000, and the wind-bitten ‘‘ Turkey Herder’’ brought 
$20,500. 

Thirty-six of Mr. Fuller’s remarkable collection 
of paintings brought $166,200. The thirty-seventh was 
Gainsborough’s chef d’euvre, ‘* The Blue Boy,’’ paint- 
ed to prove that he was not confined to warm color- 
ing and almost flawless, withdrawn because no one 
offered more than $50,000. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Charcoal 


Burner’s Hut” went at $36,500, and Troyon’s‘‘ Cows in 
Pasture’’ at $22,000. The sales of art objects of these 
two collections brought in two days $301,145. 
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Sanitary. 
Drinking in the United States. 


Our Puritan ancestors hardly imagined that water 
was either a healthful or a sufficient beverage, if we 
may judge from some paragraphs in their letters and 
diaries. There are hints that the Indians had learned 
how te make an alcoholic drink from corn, and in 1584 
Raleigh had found that those as far South as Carolina 
had learned how to make wine from grapes. Governor 
Bradford bitterly complains of the hardship of having 
to drink water, as no beer or wine was to be had. In 
1629 an appeal was sent to the Home company for 
‘*ministers,’’ a ‘‘ patent under seale’”’ that their legal 
status as colonists might be clear and stable; and also 
they want ‘‘vyne planters,’’ wheat, rye, barley, and 
also ‘‘ hop rootes.”” When the answer to this appeal 
was sent bya ship that was provisioned for three 
months, it carried ‘‘ 45 tuns of beere,’’ ‘‘two casks of 
Malega and Canarie,’’ ‘‘twenty gallons of agua vite 
(brandy), and for cooking, drinking and all oniy six 
tuns of water! The Rev. Mr. Higginson, the first min- 
ister, in writing back a glowing account of the attrac- 
tions of the country, said his health had been benefited 
by the fine air; and 
‘‘whereas my stomach could only digest and did require 
such drinks as were both strong and stale, now I can and 
doe oftentimes drinke New England water verie well.”’ 

He regarded this as a remarkable phenomenon; and 
one Wood, whom we now should call a ‘* promoter,” 
wrote inthe Mew England's Prospect that the country 
was well watered, and with a water unlike that to be 
found in England— 

‘not so sharpe, of a fatty substance and of more jetty 
color. Itis thought that there can be no better water in 
the world. yet dare I not prefer it to good Beere, as some 
have done. Those that'drink it be as healthful, fresh and 
lustie as they that drink beere.’’ 

Total abstainers would say that Mr. Higginson’s experi- 
ence proves that the system does not need alcohol, and if 
the consequences were not so serious we could all smile 
at the ‘‘promoter’s’’ fear of drinking water. Those 
hop roots must have flourished, for as early as 1631, 
the people of the colony had passed a law for putting 
drunkards in the stocks, and -brew-houses multiplied, 
and an ‘‘ale quart of beere’’ could be bought for a 
penny. The manufacture of other drinks developed rap- 
idly, Fifty years later, Judge Sewall names ale, beer, 
mead, metheglin, cider, wine, sillabub, claret, sack- 
canary, punch, sack-posset and black cherry brandy. 
Everybody drank cider, which was produced on every 
farm in abundance. Besides these there was ‘‘ bever- 
idge,’’ and ‘‘swizzle’’ made from molasses and water, 
and many kinds of beer; but the grand and universal 
thing was rum. Ships took corn, pork and lumber to 
the West Indies and brought back raw sugar and mo- 
lasses, which, once here, were speedily converted into 
rum—there was a distillery in every inland town, while 
those onthe coast had scores of them. The significant 
name ‘‘killdivil’? was universally given to it, and it 
was shipped to the African coast in exchange for slaves. 
‘‘Flip” and *‘ punch,” were made and drunk on all im- 
aginable occasions. Laborers would not work at the 
harvest, nor builders at the trades, without a liberal 
allowance of rum. 

Large quantities of liquor were consumed when a 
minister was to be ordained, as is witnessed in many of 
the parish records still extant. The following record 
is that of the town of Beverly, Mass., on an ordination 
occasion in 1785: 


LAF 
‘* 39 Bowles Punch before they went to meeting... 3 00 
80 people eating in the morning at 16d............ 6 00 
10 bottles of wine before they went to meeting... 1 100 
GB AINNATE OE Bd. ion ose ion cece ce ueccstvesseis 10 40 
44 bowles punch while at dinner..,............... 4 80 
GB UIORUIES MIE osc cc occ cies c cet eeebesense 2140 
8 bowles brandy...-.........csccccccccsesccccccees I 20 
CUES BOM 655050 oe Soon ie cieiedeesobetees I 100 
and 6 people drank tea..............eeeeeeeseeees © 09” 


Even at a raising of a meeting-house, large stores of 
intoxicants must be laidin. When the meeting-house 
in Medfield, Mass., was raised, there was provided 
four barrels beer, twenty-four gallons West Indian 
rum, thirty gallons New England rum, thirty-five 
pounds loaf-sugar, twenty-five pounds brown sugar, and 
465 lemons. A century ago General Washington was 
engaging a gardener—we quote from the contract, in 
which it was explicitly stated that he should have 

* four dollars at Christmas, with which he may be drunk 
for four days and four nights; two dollars at Easter for the 
same purpose; two dollars at Whitsuntide, to be drunk for 
two days; a dram in the morning, and a drink of grog a 
dinner at noon.’’ 

Every tavern displayed many decanters of liquor to 
be drunk with all meals, free, and the flip-iron was 
kept constantly heated in the tavern fire; the side- 
board of every private family had a various assort- 
ment of liquors, and not to ask a caller to drink was a 
breach of hospitality; in short, temperance sentiment, 
as we now know it, did not exist. 

Here and there a penetrating in Ilect perceived the 
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wide-spread, ruinous consequences of alcoholism. Dr. 
Franklin tried to demonstrate that it did not add to 
muscular power by bringing down from an upper story 
two heavy forms, while his less temperate followers 
could only bring one. He made a list of the names 
that had been invented to express the condition of in- 
ebriety, and named more than thirty—such as “* he was 
fuddled,’’ ‘‘ he was teed.’’ etc., not one of which was 
plain ‘‘drunk,” and none of which arrived at the pictur- 
esque descriptiveness of ‘‘he has got a jag on’’; but 
Franklin said they all argued that a man was ashamed 
to be intoxicated. 

How the habits of the last century injured men in 
mind, body and estate, and bequeathed a heritage of 
suffering and disease to their posterity, we shall hope 
to show in describing the physiological action of alco- 
hol upon the human frame. 


Music. 


The Chicago Orchestra. 


THE Chicago Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, is again on leave of absence for about a 
month from its own city. New York has thus a second 
opportunity of comparing it with our own symphony 
bands and of welcoming Mr. Thomas to the community 
whose past process of musical education is peculiarly due 
tohim. Athird interest has come with the fact that 
Joseph Hofmann, whose childish precocity as a pianist 
amazed us some ten years ago, once more visits us in 
connection with the coming of these Chicago guests— 
the little boy grown physically and artistically to a 
maturer artist. 

The greetings which Mr. Thomas has been given on 
this visit, especially his reception on the occurrence of 
the opening concert, have indicated how unchanged in 
their appreciation of him and in their warm personal 
sentiment remains his old-time constituency; and also 
how the great trainer and leader and teacher stands 
out in the minds of a rising musical generation in our 
city. The name of Thomas, indeed, is being passed 
on from one successive series of our concert-goers to 
another in perennial honor. As the perspective of 
our musical history lengthens, the work that Mr. 
Thomas accomplished here’ long ago deepens in 
enterprise and breadth and _ con- 
science. Doubtless other orchestral missionaries would 
have risen up forus. But that another single mind 
and solitary energy, another such broad musician and 
great conductor would have fallen to New York’s share 
let us not vaingloriously suppose. Mr. Thomas was 
its chiefest, its best, its Napoleonic agent. Our in- 
debtedness to him can never be paid. 

On a preceding visit to us the qualities of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra were liberally discussed here. At the 
time not long organized and at work, and evidently 
needing better musicians in this or that department, it 
was a much less striking organization than now. Yet 
even in its then cruder state it was a very fine orches- 
tra. Nowadays it is a perceptibly better band, and it 
plays magnificently. It is not rich in exceptional musi- 
cians in all its chairs by any means. The Boston 
Symphony and Mr. Damrosch’s band have more effect- 
ive strings. The orchestra playing here under Mr. 
Seidl often excels it in an electrical brilliancy of effect. 
Our Philharmonic Society is numerically its superior. 
But (as has so often been noted in the case of the 
Boston Symphony) we have no orchestra as good. 
In solid fulness of tone, in smooth shading, 
in exactitude of nice effects, in preciseness, it 
leaves our bands quite behind. It plays like one 
superb instrument. Among all the  concert-orches- 
tras of the world Chicago’s band now has a noble rank. 
Measure it by any standards you may think fit, it has 
not many equals. Of course, much is due to Mr. 
Thomas. It is an honor to him and to Chicago. We 
envy the great Western city its possession. But it will 
point out to New York with timeliness, just now what 
is meaat by a city’s permanent orchestra, working to- 
gether and reaching high training and not overtaxing 
itself in musical service to a community, on one spe- 
cious and miscnievous pretext or another. At this iden- 
tical moment of our season, when a ‘‘ permanent or- 
chestra plan’’ has been suddenly made much of, and then 
apparently ruined (or at least dangerously injured) by 
absurd shortsightedness as to a permanent orchestra’s 
welfare and business, the lesson is vital; tho we fear it 
comes too late for present service to those musical citi- 
zens this month promoting with zeal rather than dis- 
cretion what we understand isto be called ‘‘ The Or- 
chestra of New York.” 

These concerts of the Chicago Orchestra are as in- 
teresting in programs as one of the best hands at pro- 

gram-making, Mr. Thomas, can frame them. The old 


and the new, the classic, the romantic, the last thing 
in contemporary music-making are woven into them. 
Again we have Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann 
and Wagner played under the baton of Mr. Thomas in 
their truest eloquence; and side by side with them are 
the French and German and Russian writers of the 
hoar. Franck, Richard Strauss and Gluzounov balance 
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to the Bach’s Third Suite and Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Ninth Symphony; and Richard Strauss’s superb ‘‘ Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’”’ will be played twice. © 

The present musical status of young Mr. Hofmann 
is left purposely for another article, as is due so in- 
teresting a topic. At the opening concerti he played 
with splendid power and matureness of tone and touch 
and fluency the D minor concerto of his chief master, 
Rubinstein. In emotional music of other sort he had 
yet to convince one of his ripeness of intelligence and 
feeling, so far as this concert gave one an opportunity 
to study him. 

These concerts of the Chicago Orchestra in this city 
will be given at intervals of every few days, evening 
performances and two matinées included. The local 
interest in them began at high-water mark, and will 
Stay so. 


Education. 





President Eliot’s Report. 


PRESIDENT ELioT’s report for 1895-’96, just issued, is 
one of a series that presents a comprehensive history 
of the development of university education in our 
country since this is epitomized in the progress of 
Harvard under the present administration. 

The principle of election in studies,for which Harvard 
has been contending for thirty years, has undoubtedly 
had the effect of increasing the number of students 
who seek to avail themselves of the provision for 
graduatestudents. As regards the college or under- 
graduate department, he says: 


‘‘ The future attitude of the University is likely to be not 
continued insistence upon certain school studies as essen- 
tial to preparation for college, but insistence that the gate 
to a university education shall not be closed on the candi- 
date in consequence of his omission at school of any par- 
ticular studies, provided that his school course has been 
so composed as to afford him a sound training of some 
sort.” 


Commenting upon this outlook Dr. Eliot observes: 


‘In a democratic nation, spread over a continent, and in 
which secondary education presents great local diversities, 
colleges and universities, if they would retain a national 
character and influence, must be careful not to offer un- 
necessary obstacles to the admission of young men of 
adequate tho diversified preliminary training. Harvard 
College has long represented the principle of election of 
college studies, and has found nothing but advantage in 
the free application of that principle.”’ 


This policy is intimately related to the recent inno- 
vation which permits students to residence for short 
periods. In order to meet the inquiries of those who 
have feared that the significance of the Harvard de- 
gree would be lowered by this privilege, a careful ex- 
amination has been made of the kind of work accom- 
plished by these short-term students whose main edu- 
cation has been pursued elsewhere. It appears that 
between 1888 and 1897 there were admitted to the col- 
lege 314 ‘‘short-residence students,’’ viz., 203 to the 
Senior and 111 to the Junior class. Comparative 
Statistics show that the scholarly standing cf the men 
admitted to advanced standing for the period named 
has been decidedly higher than that of the Harvard 
undergraduates, in the year 1896—’97 taken as a whole, 
or that of the Senior class alone. This investigation 
not only justifies the admission of these men but de- 
monstrates their high value to the University. 

It was more difficult to extend this investigation to 
the *‘Graduate school,’”’ since a large proportion of 
these students are pursuing ‘‘ specialties so exclusive- 
ly that all their work may be done in one laboratory or 
in one language department; andthe only tests of their 
work may be theses or the results of laboratory re- 
searches.’’ Nevertheless, the record of work shows a 
high average standing of men entering the Graduate 
school] from other colleges, altho not so high as the 
standing of Harvard graduates, who subsequently 
spend a year or two in the Graduate school. This 
would be expected ‘‘ because Harvard graduates are 
more familiar than the graduates of other colleges 
with the Harvard methods of instruction and examina- 
"The records of graduate students in the Divinity 


school are tothe same purport. As summed up by Dr. 
Eliot: 


“Itis evident that students admitted from other institu- 
tions to advanced undergraduate standing or to graduate 
departments, and spending one or two years in the univer- 
sity,are ordinarily persons of unusual ability, ambition 
and application, whose records of scholarship much sur- 

ass those of even the oldest undergraduates of Harvard 

Sollege. It follows that in giving instruction to these 
men the university renders a valuable service to the com- 
munity, in spite of the fact that their residence in Cam- 
bridgeis comparatively short.”’ 


So long as a specified length of residence was the 

most important qualification fora degree, it was expedi- 
ent-that the degrees should be conferred but once a 
year; but Dr. Eliot expresses the opinion that now 
‘* when the passing of examinations on a definite num- 
ber of courses or half-courses of instruction has become 
the most important qualification for a degree, some 
reasons come into view for conferring degrees twice a 
year.”’ 
” The University of Chicago has already set the exam- 
ple of conferring degrees four times a year. The Eng- 
lish and German universities, which count residence by 
the term or semester, confer degrees several timesa 
year. 
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CONSIDERABLE progress with legislation has been 
made by Congress during the week. The Alaska 
Homestead bill, ‘which is designed to encourage the 
building of railroads and the settling of the Terri- 
tory, passed the Senate with an amendment extend- 
ing the Canadian bonding privileges to that Terri- 
tory, in consideration of a favorable settlement of 
the fisheries question. Good progress has been made 
with the appropriation bills, two of which—the Pen- 
sion and the Diplomatic—have gone tothe President. 
The Loud Postal Reform bill, the object of which 
was to reduce the annual postal deficit by compelling 
books issued in serial form to pay regular book post- 
age instead of periodical rates, and also redu- 
cing the number of sample copies which pub- 
lishers of newspapers may send at pound 
rates, was overwhelmingly defeated in the House. 
The chief cause of the opposition seems to have been 
the impression that the bill was designed greatly to 
interfere with the prosperity of the country press. 
The committee was attacked for not proposing to 
reduce the prices paid to railroads for carrying the 
mails, which were declared exorbitant. When the 
House Bankruptcy bill came up in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Stewart attacked it most severely and refused to 
allow it to be sent to conference until he had full op- 
portunity to lay bare what he called its atrocities. 
With regard to the currency reform legislation, it is 
understood that the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency has appointed a sub-committee of three 
to draw upa measure to be submitted to the House. 
An indication that Congress feels that there is rea- 
son to fear an emergency is found in the fact that 
on Monday. Chairman Cannon, after an interview 
with the President, called a special meeting of the 
House Appropriations Committee and afterward in- 
troduced in the Housea National Defense bill, ap- 
propriating $50,000,000 ‘‘for national defense and 
each and every purpose connected therewith,’’ to be 
expended at thediscretion ofthe President. The bill, 
which will be pressed, was referred to the committee. 


THE Dingley Tariff continues to justify itself, at 
least to its friends, by the revenue receipts. Febru- 
ary, tho a short month, showed the largest returns 
of any month since it was enacted, exceeding $15,- 
000,000, The total of receipts for the month was 
$28,572,0c0 and the expenditures $26,599,000, show- 
ing a surplus of a little less than $2,000,000. Ascom- 
pared with February, 1897, the income is considera- 
bly larger and the expenditures somewhat smaller. 
There was then a deficit of nearly four and a half mil- 
lions. The Dingley law has been in operation now 
seven full months, during which it has produced 
$75,500,000. Compared with the first seven months 
of the Wilson Tariff this shows a difference of some- 
what less than $3,000,000 in favor of the productive 
capacity of the Wilson law. It is, of course, to be 
remembered that the importations during the last 
four or five months of the Wilson law were extremely 
heavy in anticipation of the advance of rates, and 
therefore the importations were correspondingly light 
in the first four months of the Dingley law. The 
customs receipts for last month were the largest Feb- 
ruary receipts since 1893. Very little doubtis now 
entertained by the friends of the Dingley Tariff that 
it will produce a sufficient income, and that for the 
rest of the current fiscal year it will show a handsome 
surplus, with the constant increase manifested in in- 
ternal revenue returns. 


THE United States Supreme Court on Monday 
rendered an important decision in a railroad case 
which is likely to have far-reaching effects on State 
legislation. It affected the right of a State to fix 
maximum rates. The case arose under a law of Ne- 
braska, applying only to freights carried within the 
limits of the States and not intended to conflict with 
the Interstate Commerce Law. On behalf of the rail- 
road companies it was argued that it was practically 
an interference with Interstate commerce and that 
its reductions were so large as to be unreasonable 
and ruinous. It was estimated that the reduction 
was nearly thirty per cent. .The Supreme Court holds, 
the decision being handed down by Judge Harlan, 
that the Nebraska law is contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, inasmuch as it authorizes the taking of 
property without due process of law. The Court 
therefore declares it invalid. This decision is in 
affirmation of that of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
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for the eighth circuit. The case has twice been ar- 
gued in the Supreme Court. In behalf of the State 
it was argued that the law was valid and that the 
Court had no jurisdiction. 





THE development of the Klondike gold-mining has 
raised in a somewhat acute form the question of the 
boundary between Alaska and British Columbia. 
The Canadian Government has established customs 
stations and raised the British flag at some points, 
notably White Pass and Summit Lake, which are 
claimed by some to be within the United States 
limits, and there are threats of trouble, especially 
from the railway companies. The difficulty arises 
chiefly from the uncertain interpretation of the clause 
of the Russo-British treaty, defining the boundary 
from the southern limit of Alaska to Mt. St. Elias. 
The clause is as follows: 

‘«That wherever the summit of the mountains, which 
extend in a direction parallel to the coast from the 56° 
of north latitude to the point of intersection of the 141° 
of west longitude, shall prove to be at the distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit 
between the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall 
be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues therefrom.”’ 

The interpretation put upon this by the United States 
Government makes salt water and the shore of the 
mainland the basis of definition. The Canadian 
Government claims that the line of islandsis the proper 
limit. In some cases this would give the United States 
no footing at all on the mainland,and would make Dyea 
and Skaguay Canadian territory. This is still under 
discussion. The War Department has decided to 
abandon its relief expedition, and it is probable that 
the supplies, including the reindeer recently landed 
in this country, will be sold. There were reports of 
trouble in Skaguay resulting in martial law. The 
only basis was an attack by white laborers, who de- 
manded seventy-five cents an hour on the Indians 
who were willing to work for twenty-five cents, and 
which was repelled by some United States troops that 
happened to be on the steamer which was unloading. 


THE naval court of inquiry, which is investigating 
the disaster to the ‘‘ Maine,” is supposed to be near 
the end of its labors. Spending last week at Key 
West and taking the testimony of the survivors of 
the ‘‘Maine’”’ at that point, the court returned to 
Havana to resume the investigation where it left off 
the previous week. It is not known how much 
longer it will require to finish the taking of testimony. 
Nothing whatever is known as to the nature of the 
testimony or as to the impression which it has made 
on the minds of any member of the court. They are 
observing profound secresy. It has been announced 
from the Navy Department in Washington that the 
authorities have no more informationas to the doings 
of the court or its impressions than the general pub- 
lic, and Secretary Long has taken pains to declare 
his personal view to the effect that the blowing up of 
the ‘‘ Maine’’ was the result of accident. The work 
of the wrecking companies has proceeded during the 
week much more rapidly than previously. The 
smoke-stacks have been removed, and a considerable 
portion of the wreck has been cleared. Various re- 
ports have come as to the condition of the wreck, but 
as it is impossible to verify them it is hardly worth 
while to state what they are. Meantime both Gov- 
ernments are making preparations to put their navy 
and their defenses in good condition, as tho they 
feared war might be the possible outcome. Spain is 
negotiating with Chile and Brazil for the purchase of 
war-vessels now building in England. 





SOME disturbance of feeling was created by the 
news that Spain. had requested, through Minister 
Woodford, that our Government should recall 
Consul-General Lee from Cuba, and also that it 
should not send supplies to the reconcentrados of 
Cuba by naval vessels. Our answer to these re- 
quests was a prompt denial in both cases. Spain de- 
cided not to press the matter of the recall of General 
Lee and withdrew its request. The Madrid papers 
have been charging that General Lee’s sympathies 
have been more with the insurgents than with the 
Spanish forces. Our Government felt that it could 
not accede to the request for his recall because he 
had been a very efficient representative and has been 
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diligent, tho reasonably cautious in prosecuting our 
interests. The reason our Government proposed to 
send the supplies in a naval vessel was because there 
is no appropriation by Congress to charter a pri- 
vate vessel, and too long a delay would be caused 
by asking Congress for such appropriation. It was 
announced on Monday that the Government had 
concluded to send the supplies in the ‘‘ Fern” instead 
of the ‘‘ Montgomery,” which is a cruiser, or in the 
‘‘Nashville.’’ The tone of the Madrid conservative 
or Opposition press is very hostile to the United 
States, but there is nothing to indicate that the Sa- 
gasta Administration has abated its desire for contin- 
ued friendly relations. The elections for the Cortes 
are pending. Those for the House of Deputies will 
be held on the 29th of the present month; those for 
Senators on the tenth of April. The Liberals are of 
course extremely anxious that a majority shall be 
chosen in support of the present Government. The 
members of the Lower House are to be elected by 
manhood suffrage, and the Senators bythe taxpayers 
and corporations. At present Sagasta has the sup- 
port of a minority, as there has been no election since 
the fall of the Conservative Ministry. It is deemed 
not unlikely that he will secure a good working ma- 
jority in the coming elections. 





THERE are numerous reports of trouble in Central 
America; but itis by no means certain that the war 
between Salvador and Costa Rica, which is threat- 
ened, will take place. The trouble between the two 
countries is of old standing. For many years it was 
a question of boundary, especially important in con- 
nection with the canal, in which both countries were 
interested. Thechange in the course of a river re- 
vived this discussion, but all that was settled some 
years ago bythe arbitration of the United States 
Government. Apparently, however, the old-time 
jealousies of the country have continued. During 


, the recent insurrection in Nicaragua against Presi- 


dent Zelaya a number of refugees fled into Costa 
Rica, and it was declared by the Nicaraguans that 
the Costa Rican Government had materially encour- 
aged these men. This the Costa Rican Government 
denies. More recently the Nicaraguan authorities 
assert that an armed force of 500 men from Costa 
Rica entered Nicaragua with the full knowledge, if 
not open indorsement, of the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment; and the result has been a very strained situa- 
tion. Nicaragua is understood to have applied for 
assistance to Salvador and Honduras, forming, to- 
gether with itself, the Greater Republic of Central 
America; while Costa Rica has turned to Guatemala, 
which, with itself, has not yet entered the Republic. 
According to the latest reports the answer of Salva- 
dor is that she must decline to take part in the con- 
test; and it is doubtful whether Guatemala will give 
the assistance that she is asked for. Meanwhile, 
preparations for war on both sides are being rapidly 
advanced. No information, however, has been given 
to the representatives of these Governments to this 
country, and they affirm that in all probability the 
matter will be amicably settled. 





In South America attention is chiefly directed to 
the election in Brazil. This was preceded by a long 
address by Vice-President Pereira, protesting against 
the charges made against him of complicity in the 
attempt to assassinate President Moraes last year. 
He, nevertheless, attacks the President, to whom he 
attributes the agitations and misfortunes of the re- 
public, condemns the state of siege, and insists that 
all the laws of Congress voted under the state of 
siege are invalid. The election passed off quietly, 
the opposition in many places abstaining from voting. 
Sefior Campos Salles was elected by a large majority. 
He is known as the Brazilian Gambetta; and he and 
Moraes were the first Republican members of the 
Commons in the time of the Empire. Since then he 
has held numerous positions, and is now Governor 
of Sao Paulo, one of the largest and most prosperous 
States. Both he and the Vice-President, Sefior Rosa 
Silva, are very popular. They will be installed in of- 
fice, according to the Constitution, in November 
next. In Venezuela a small revolution has broken 
out at Valencia, about 200 miles from Caracas, under 
the lead of Hernandez, who was recently defeated in 
the presidential contest by Andrade. The Govern- 
ment announces that it expects little difficulty in 
suppressing the revolution, The contest between 
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Argentina and Chile over the boundary question con- 


tinues, and there are reports of special efforts to se- - 


cure arms and war-ships on both sides. 





In England the all-absorbing topic has been the 
London Municipal election. The result has been a 
notable defeat for the Conservatives and a victory for 
the Liberals, which arouses the greatest enthusiasm. 
For some time the Progressives have been gaining in 
influence, and at last the aristocratic element saw 
that there was real danger lest the Radicals should 
get the upper hand in municipal affairs. They suc- 
ceeded a year ago in getting the Government to at- 
tempt to get rid of the Council; but that failed. 
Then they implored Lord Salisbury to come to their 
relief in the elections. The Government responded 
with alacrity. Every conceivable social influence 
was brought to bear. Lords and ladies entered into 
the lists. The Earl of Denbigh tried to oust John 
Burns, the Labor leader; and everywhere the strife 
was most earnest. They also succeeded in putting 
the election on a day when the working men could 
only vote after work hours, with the result that many 
were prevented from voting by the closing of the polls 
at eight o’clock in the evening. It was, however, of 
no avail; and the result was that, while the last 
Council stood 60 Moderates (Conservatives) and 58 
Progressives (Liberals), the new Council will have 67 
Progressives and 40 Moderates, with some districts, 
still to be heard from, a new count being necessary. 
John Burns holds his own, and the newsboys shouted 
through the streets, ‘‘ London saved!’ This has not 
helped to make the life of the members of the Cabi- 
net more easy. Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to run 
London as he did Birmingham, having failed, he is not 
popular, while, on the other hand, the demonstration 
of utter incompetency in the Uganda Government 
has brought severe criticism on the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Curzon has had a hard time explaining foreign 
policy in the House of Commons, and there is a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with everything and everybody. 
Still no great leader appears to take advantage of 
Liberal successes, and the Conservatives hold the 
fort, for lack chiefly of any positive opposition. 


THE first national recognition of the fact that this 
is the jubilee year of the great revolutions of 1848, is 
in Italy. On March 4th King Humbert had a grand 
review of the troops and madea public address, which 
called forth the unbounded enthusiasm ot both offi- 
cials and people. The particular event celebrated 
was the granting by King Charles Albert of Sardinia 
of the Constitution. Other constitutions were granted 
in other States, but this is the only one that has kept 
a continuous existence, and thus may fairly be 
looked upon as the real basis of the Italian kingdom 
of to-day. Charles Albert after his accession to the 
throne in 1831 had disappointed the hopes of many 
of the Liberals; but as the years went by and the 
efforts of Mazzini and Garibaldi had more and more 
aroused the people to a demand for reform, he came 
to the conclusion that he should side with them. 
Changes of various kinds were inaugurated, one of 
the most important being greater freedom of the 
press, which allowed the establishment by Cavour, in 
1847, of a paper called Zhe Revival. The move- 
ment spread rapidly, and in March, 1848, the Consti- 
tution was proclaimed and the King announced him- 
self the champion of Italian freedom against Austrian 
tyranny. In April several of the northern Italian 
States, including Lombardy and Venice, declared 
their union with Sardinia by a popular vote, and 
the fight with Austria commenced. A year later 
came the great defeat of Novara, when Charles 
Albert abdicated in favor of his son Victor Emanuel. 
A treaty with Austria was secured. Two years later 
Count Cavour became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
In 1856, by a shrewd move, Sardinia assumed a 
place of honor in the Crimean War, and from that 


time the advance was rapid. Victor Emanuel en-~ 


tered Naples as King in November, 1860; the first 
Italian Parliament met in the following February, 
and proclaimed the Kingdom of Italy, and in Sep- 
tember, 1870, Rome was occupied, and the constitu- 
tion now celebrated applied to United Italy. 





THE Austrian Cabinet has resigned, and Baron 
von Gautsch has been succeeded by Count von Thun. 
It was well understood that the Gautsch Cabinet was 
a temporary affair for the purpose of tiding over the 
present difficulty if possible; but there appears to have 
been no special occasion for the resignation at this 
moment, unless it be that the new language ordi- 
nance, the details of which have not yet been made 
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known, is to go into effect on March 15th; and it is 
thought best to havean entirely new administration, 
one which is not identified with the past disturbances. 
lt is significant that just before the resignation of the 
Ministry it was announced that there was no longer 
danger from the Socialist disturbances and that the 
Bohemian Diet was closed by Imperial decree. The 
new Premier is a great favorite with the Emperor, 
and is known as a man of great energy, who will 
succeed, if any one can, in re-establishing the author- 
ity of the Ministryand combating the destructive 
tactics of the opposition. The item of most general 
interest, however, in connection with Austria is a 
speech by M. Deschanel, a Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris, in which he speaks of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance as having for a most 
important purpose the preservation of peace should 
‘the Austro-Hungarian Empire break up, under the 
pressure of the conflicting interests of the different 
races. That there is imminent danger of such a 
break-up he does not seem to consider probable. 
The Emperor is to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ascending the throne this fall, and the general 
opinion seems to be that he will succeed in keeping 
matters quiet as long as he lives. Should he die, 
however, there appears to be no power to control 
the jealousies or ambitions of the Germans, Slavs 
and Magyars, and the surrounding nations would be 
almost compelled to intervene. That such interven- 
tion may be conducted peaceably and equitably so 
that no one Power may get too much, while all come 
in for a share, according to M. Deschanel, is the spe- 
cial province of the Franco-Russian Alliance. 





Two of King George’s assailants have been arrested, 
and one has made a confession. The attempted as- 
sassination does not seem to have any great political 
significance, and skeptical people in Europe are sug- 
gesting that it happened very opportunely for the 
popularity of the royal family, which sadly needed 
some re-enforcement. In Crete the situation grows 
worse. The Moslems are very bitter in their com- 
plaints that they are absolutely at the mercy of the 
insurgents and are appealing for help. The Turkish 
authorities ask the Powers why they do not carry 
cut their scheme of autonomy which has been already 
approved, in order that they may bring some relief 
to the situation. Perhaps in response to this, there 
comes a report from Constantinople that the Rus- 
sian Admiral, who is on his way to take command of 
the Russian squadron at Crete, and who was not re- 
ceived by the Sultan while in the city, is under in- 
structions from the Czar to embark Prince George 
and land him in his principality; also that the Turk- 
ish military commander has been ordered to oppose 
such an attempt. So far as the general support of 
Prince George’s candidacy is concerned, it appears to 
be increasing rather than lessening. The Balkan 
States are joining in its approval, and the opposition 
appears to come solely from the Sultan himself. 
The situation on the Bulgarian border remains some- 
what disturbed, and there is said to be a general be- 
ief in Constantinople that Russia is backing Bulga- 
ria in her demands, while Bulgaria in turn has sent a 
special message to the Porte, asking an explanation 
of the massing of Turkish troops on her frontier. 





FOLLOWING closely upon the signing ofthe Anglo- 
German contracts for the Chinese loan, Japan, Russia 
and France have all taken what appear to be very 
decided steps. According to a dispatch from Tien- 
Tsin, Japan has addressed a note to Russia demand- 
ing an immediate and explicit statement on the ques- 
tion of the continued occupation of Port Arthur, 
and it is reported also that she is undertaking works 
at Wei-Hai-Wei which indicate that there is little in- 
tention of evacuating the place in May, whether the 
Chinese pay the indemnity or not. Russia’s move 
has been prompt, and even more positive. She de- 
mands that China surrender to her all sovereign 
rights over Port Arthur and Talien-Wan for the same 
period and on the same conditions as in the case of 
Germany at Kiao-Chau, and also the right to con- 
struct a railway on the same conditions asthe Trans- 
Manchurian Railway, from Petuna, near the river 
Sungari, to Mukden and Port Arthur. She allowed 
five days for a reply, insisting upon the agreement 
being signed within a month, and, in the event of 
non-compliance, threatened to move her troops into 
Manchuria. China, it is reported, gave as- 
sent immediately. The French move, directly along 
the lines already suggested, but which Mr. Curzon 
last week repudiated in the House of Commons, is 
that compensation for herself will be demanded in 
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the south, M. Gerard, the French Minister to China, 
having made the demand. Both France and Russia 
accompanied their statements with complaint against 
the Anglo-German loan, and insist on guzd pro quo. 
At the same time comes a report, which, however, 
is from Shanghai, that the viceroys of the provinces 
along the Yang-tse River are uniting in a sort of re- 
volt against the Emperor on account of his allowing 
the revenues, which have hitherto been their per- 
quisite, to be used as a guaranty for the foreign 
loan, thus involving a partial European control, The 
situation in Korea is also uncertain, the question 
arousing most of discussion being the cession of 
Deer Island to Russia as a coaling station. One im- 
portant element in the matter is the fact that Japan 
has at the present timea coaling station there. 


It has been definitely decided that Sir Herbert 
Kitchener is to head the advance on Khartfim, and as 
soon as the Nile is in a condition for the movement 
of troops, it is expected that the closing scenes of the 
great Mahdist movement will open. Every possible 
arrangement is being made tosecure success, There 
are reports of French officers at Omdurmun, assist- 
ing the Khalifa’s troops and guiding the defense; but 
these are uncertain. Meanwhile the Government is 
not waiting for military advance, but is pressing in- 
ternalimprovements. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the great Nile Reservoirs that have been 
planned for a long time, and which it is expected 
will be of incalculable benefit. The great dam is 
to be erected at the First Cataract at As- 
souan, It will be 6,000 feet long and _ will 
impound more than 20,000,000 cubic yards of 
water, and a second somewhat smaller will be 
located near Assiout, about halfway between Assouan 
and Cairo. Canals with locks are to be provided so 
that rivercommerce will not be hindered. The work 
is to be done in five years and is to cost $11,250,000. 
As an illustration of what it is expected will be 
gained by these reservoirs and the attendant possible 
irrigation of wider extent of land, it is estimated 
that in one province alone, that of Gizeh, the present 
acreage of summer crops will be increased from 5,000 
to 60,000, a gain in value of $2,750,000 a year, in 
that one province alone. Taking the whole country 
into consideration it is evident that the gain will be 
enormous and more than justify the undertaking. 
At the same time other improvements have been 
made especially in the judicial system, and while the 
public eye is chiefly filled with the political events, 
the condition of the people thémselves has been 
greatly ameliorated. 


Oom PAUL is a tyrant in his way, and his way isa 
very determined way. He has just removed the 
Chief Justice of the Transvaal Republic, and ap- 
pointed an associate judge as acting chief justice. 
He claims this power, not under the Grondwet, or 
Constitution, but under an act of the Volksraad, 
passed last year, known as Law I. It will be remem- 
bered that a conflict occurred between the Chief Jus- 
tice and the President over a judgment of the court, 
declaring a certain action of the Volksraad affecting 
a claim, in which foreigners were interested, uncon- 
stitutional. The court would not relinquish its right 
to test the constitutionality of acts and resolutions of 
the Volksraad; but a compromise was reached, by 
which it was. agreed, in consideration of the dis- 
turbed condition of the country after the Jameson 
raid, that the court should refrain for one year from 
the exercise of this right, and that, meantime, the 
President should submit a constitutional amendment, 
which should guarantee the independence of the Court. 
When the year expired, recently, Chief Justice Kotze 
was asked whether the court would continue to re- 
gard the laws and resolutions of the Volksraad as 
valid. He replied with a protest against the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution; whereupon the President, 
acting simply on a law of the Volksraad, passed last 
year, proceeded to remove him, tho the Constitution 
gives him a life term, unless dismissed on conviction 
of a grave misdemeanor. The Chief Justice has re- 
fused to- recognize his dismissal as constitutional, 
and has declared the court adjourned szze dze. But 
the President has appointed Justice Gregorowski 
as Acting Chief Justice, and he is undertaking to 
hold the court. The President’s act appears a gross 
usurpation; but Mr. Kriiger would probably explain 
away the conflict on the ground that the body of leg- 
islation is itself part of the Constitution. More- 
over, the Boers are accustomed to such things from 
Oom Paul, who feels perfectly secure now that he is 
again re-elected. 
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Service and Glory. 


WE have in mind a man of distinction in business, 
and also in the ranks of learning and original re- 
search. Not satisfied that in these fields he exhausts 
his duties to his fellow-men, he gives his services free- 
ly to the great city in whose government he has an 
honored place. For fifteen years he has been elected 
term after term to represent the district in which he 
resides, and for twenty years he has served on the 
School Board. -One term is as long as most men 
serve, and few over two terms, such is the whirligig 
of politics. If you were to ask him what is the ex- 
planation of his permanence, he would not tell you 
that it was because of the great service he has done 
the city in developing its school system and in crea- 
ting its parks, but that it was due to the fact that he 
was conient to get the work done, and to let others 
have the honor. He will tell you: 

‘* When I look back on the many things I have ac- 
complished, but of which the world will never know, 
the sacrifice of a little fame seems a small price for 
such good results. And how short-lived is fame at 
anyrate. Tho myname should beconnected with all 
that I have done, it would be forgotten before my 
bones decay.”’ 

So he says, or would say, and so would that we all 
might say! We cannot all do as much as he has 
done; but he could not have done it all if he had 
wanted the fame of it instead of the doing of it. A 


great deal of a man’s ability rests in his forgetfulness . 


“ of himself while remembering his task. Nothing 
disarms jealousy like such modesty. The man who 
demandscredit challenges denial and position. 

What God gives us each is abit of garden and the 
tools to till it, and he bids us dig and sow and reap. 
That is what we are responsible for, just this work; 
and he will take care of the wages at the day’s end. 
We are not to be grasping for wages in fame or praise 
till the praise comes fromthe Gardener’s lips. It is 
enough for us here to do God’s work as best we can, 
always forgetting what any but God will think of our 
success. 

The experience of our friend of the city council and 
the School Board shows us that it is only those that 
forget themselves in their work who can be success- 
ful in their work. Nobody can put clear, wise 
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thought on his service for others who is distracting 
it with thought of himself. The two will not go 
together. Ye cannot serve both neighbor and self 
any more than you can serve God and Mammon. 
The eye must be single, if the work is to succeed. 
Our friend may be no abler than others who have 
fallen by the way; but no one was provoked to trip 
his feet while he was helping every one else. So un- 
selfishness, like honesty, is the best policy. 

This lesson of passion for service and heedlessness 
of glory is one of the chief which our Lord has 
taught us. ‘‘ Behold, I am among you as one that 
serveth,’’ he said; and he girded himself with a 
towel. ‘‘ Take the lowest seat,’’ was his direction 
to his disciples. And what is the name which he 
gives to those that seek honor of men instead of that 
honor which cometh from God? It is they to whom 
he gives the black name of hypocrites. Let us re- 
member it, that to be mindful and jealous of our 
fame, when we ought to be mindful only of our serv- 
ice, is to be a hypocrite. 





Indiana and South Carolina. 


WE are glad to publish President Fisher’s article 
reporting the activity of Governor Mount in at- 
tempting to bring to justice the Indiana lynchers. 
We wish we felt confident that he would.succeed, 
but if so he will do the unprecedented. Already the 
first: complaint brought for preliminary trial before 
a justice of the peace has been dismissed, which has 
called out the remark from the prosecuting attorney 
that it would appear that the men broke out of the 
jail and got ropes and hanged themselves. The ques- 
tion, whether in Indiana or in South Carolina is, 
How seriousand genuine are the utterances condemn- 
ing such lynchings? The Indianapolis ews says: 

‘“You cannot try a whole community. . 

The people approve the act, believe it was a good 
thing for the community, that the mob deserves their 
thanks for ridding them ofa gang of robbers and ruffi- 
ans, and they propose to defend the members of the 
mob by all means within their power. If perjury is 
necessary, they will ‘ perjure themselves like gentle- 
men.’”’ 
With suchtalk in Indianapolis we need not be sur- 
prised if nothing is done in South Carolina. A num- 
ber of the best newspapers, to which we have long 
looked for the best expression of right, even when it 
is in advance of public opinion, such as the Charles- 
ton News and Courter and the Columbia S/aze, have 
spoken magnificently on the subject. We could ask 
nothing better. We could not ourselves speak 
stronger. We wish we were certain how far such 
decent papers in South Carolina or Indiana express 
such a vitalizing public opinion as will have weight 
in suppressing and punishing such outrages. Thus 
the Columbia Regzster rebukes its neighbor, the Szaze, 
for its ‘‘ self-abasement,’’in humbly confessing the 
crime and shame of the murder of the negro post- 
master and two of his children at Lake City, and the 
dangerous wounding of his wife and three other 
children. It says: ; 


‘That deeds similar to that of last Monday night 
are not sporadic outbursts of savagery or outlawry, but 
are really a reflex of the prevailing sentiment among 
the people of this locality, is demonstrated beyond a 
peradventure by the impossibility of inducing juries to 
inflict punishment upon the participants in such affairs, 

The people of South Carolina and their State 
and county officials look with sympathy and tacit ap- 
proval upon that action, so that it ceases to be the 
crime of an individual or a number of individuals, and 
becomes the organized protest of a community against 
a political policy that offends decency, outrages the 
sensibilities and tramples upon self-respect. 

‘«It was the only effective protest possible under the 
circumstances. All other methods had been tried, and 
had failed. Appeals went unnoticed; remonstrances 
were laughed at. An insolent negro flaunted his au- 
thority and boasted of his power. 

‘*There was but one thing todo. It was a drastic 
remedy—a dreadful recourse—but it was simply the 
inevitable result of conditions which the people of 
South Carolina had no part in bringing about and for 
which they are in no wise to be held responsible. It 
was only the flowering of the seed that was planted in 
St. Louis in the summer of 1896. 

‘‘No great wrong in history was ever righted by a 
ladylike remonstrance. If, haply, the killing of the 
negro Baker shall result in shocking the Republican 
Party and the North generally into a realization of the 
fact that the people of the South will never consent to 
the elevation of the negro to positions of power and 
authority over white men, and that appointments, such 
as that of Baker, are an affront and a grievous wound 
to the pride and self-respect of South Carolina, he will 
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not have died in vain, and we may be able to look be- 
yond the personal aspects of his taking off and rejoice 
at its ultimate effects.”’ 
Such a defense seems horrible; but a defense on 
substantially the same grounds is more horrible in 
Indiana. It is the duty of our Post-office Depart- 
ment to do all that is possible in South Carolina, as 
Governor Mount is trying to do in Indiana. Weare 
glad-that the rewards offered are increased from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars; but rewards are 
not likely to cut much figure. Men that will killa 
family for spite would kill a witnessin self-defense. 
As an illustration of how a negro officer of the 
Government ought to be treated in the South, we 
offer the case of John W. Dancy, who has just been 
inducted into his office as Collector of the Port of 
Wilmington, in North Carolina, a Southern State, if 


‘it be one that is faster learning the ways of civiliza- 


tion and Christianity. Mr. Dancy was met with no 
protests; his appointment was accepted in the best 
spirit by all concerned as in the natural order of 
things, and the Postmaster and the captain of the 
revenue vessel called upon him to congratulate him. 
Our public school system moved slowly South, and 
only slowly will the more ignorant people learn that 
negroes have citizens’ rights; but they will learn it. 





Our Differences with Spain. 

IF the United States really desired to go to war with 
Spain we have plenty of pretexts. The good and 
sufficient reason why we have not declared war is 
because we do not want war, and have had no valid 
reason for war. It was a very great trial to our pa- 
tience to look on while the Weyler ccde of inhu- 
manity was uppermost in Cuba; to submit to im- 
mense losses in our commerce; to be put to heavy ex- 
pense in guarding against filibustering expeditions; 
to have our citizens placed in jeopardy; to havea 
ruthless war of subjugation fought at our very doors. 
It disturbed our equanimity as a nation to have the 
Spanish Minister write in a contemptuous way of 
our President, even tho it was a private letter. We 
were horror-stricken when our war vessel, the 
‘«Maine,” was blown up inthe harbor of Havana, 
with the loss of many precious lives. It is irritating 
now to have Spain request that our Consul-General 
to Cuba should be recalled and that we should re- 
frain from sending supplies for the relief of destitute 
Cubans by United States vessels. 

Here is a series of acts and incidents which might 
have driven many another nation intowar. And yet 
it is perfectly clear that we have gained in every in- 
stance by waiting. The Weyler régime was brought 
to an end; the brutal general was recalled, and his 
successor has been carrying on the war in a manner 
to which, so far, we can make very little objection, 
on the score ofinhumanity. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that the insurgents commit more acts of cruel- 
ty and inflict heavier losses upon the country than the 
Spanish army itself, under the new conditions. The 
De Lome incident practically settled itself. 

The loss of the ‘* Maine” was-due, we know, to an 
explosion. Whether it was accidental or was the re- 
sult of design by enemies remains yet to be disclosed. 
We are waiting the result of the investigation by our 
own naval court of inquiry. We do well to wait. 
Even the most impetuous of patriots can now see that 
it would have been foolhardy haste if we had taken 
the loss of our good battle-ship as a cause of war. 
We know that if it shall be made toappear that it was 
the result of an accident, such an accident as mzy 
overtake any modern war-ship, we shall felicitate our- 
selves that the explosion in Havana was not followed 
by an explosion in the United States. If it shall be 
proved that the destruction was the act of a repre- 
sentative of Spain we know that we shall demand of 
that Government ample reparation. In waiting until 
the facts are as thoroughly ascertained as they can 
be, we know that we are governed by the highest 
principles of human conduct and human reason. 

It does not now appear that much importance is 
to be attached to the demands or rather requests of 
the Spanish Government. Spain has, of course, a 

right to request the recall of any diplomatic or con- 
sular representative of our Government who for any 
cause is obnoxious to it. It is Spain’s further right, 
if arecall is refused in such cases, to dismiss our rep- 
resentative herself. On the other hand, the condi- 
tions are such respecting General Lee that our Gov- 
ernment could not properly recall him. He has 
proved himself to be an able, cautious, energetic anr 
satisfactory representative of our interests in Cub 
Appointed by the Cleveland Administration he | 
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been retained by President McKinley because of his 
efficiency. We could not accede to Spain’s request 
and recall General Lee without indicating that, in our 
own opinion, there is ground for Spain’s objection. 
General Lee’s course has been perfectly satisfactory 
to us. If his official life in Cuba is to be ended now 
the responsibility must be assumed by Spain; and the 
later act of Spain is to refuse to take that responsi- 
bility. 

The request that vessels of our navy shall not be 
used in carrying relief to the reconcentrados in Cuba 
could not be granted without some inconvenience. 
These supplies are given by our generous people, who 
have been stirred by the reports coming from Clara 
Barton and others about the terrible suffering in 
Cuba. The reconcentrados, it should be remembered, 
are not insurgents, and in sending them supplies we 
are not assisting in the rebellion. The reconcentrados 
are those who were compelled to leave their rural 
homes under the Weyler régime and take refuge in 
the cities and larger towns, where, deprived of means 
of'support, they have been in a wretched, starving 
condition. It is simply in response to the dictates 
of humanity that these supplies have been gathered, 
and our Government has agreed to carry them in its 
vessels. The Government could not send them in 
other vessels without an act of Congress appropria- 
ting funds therefor. This would require too much 
delay. The vessels are on a peaceful errand, and are 
expected to return as soon as they have landed the 
supplies. It is difficult to see what valid objection 
Spain can have to their use in this peaceful and 
humane mission. 

It may be that these demands by the Liberal Gov- 
ernment are for the purpose of satisfying Spanish 
sentiment, which has been fanned to fever heat re- 
cently, doubtless by the bellicose utterances of our 
yellow newspapers. An election for the Cortes is 
to be had this month, and it is of vital importance 
to the Liberal Government that it should have a 
majority. It is daily accused of being too kindly and 
considerate in its relations with the United States, 
and it is quite possible that it hoped by these de- 
mands to show that it is still mindful of Spanish in- 
terests. — 

While the relations between the United States and 
Spain are undeniably strained, and while the preser- 
vation of peace may require the self-restraint and 
best wisdom of each, there is no sufficient reason why 
there should be war. War may yet come. We pray 
that it may not. Butif it does come, we shall be 
prepared for it, and it will come because it is inevi- 
table, and not because we desire it, or have provoked 
it, or could have honorably avoided it. 





The Defeat of the Loud Bill. 

THE defeat of the Loud bill, designed to prevent 
the constantly increasing deficit in the postal rev- 
enues, makes it quite probable that the needed re- 
form will be delayed another year, at least. There 
is no question that the alarming gap, widening every 
year, between the receipts and the expenditures of 
the postal service, might, without injury to any legiti- 
mate interest, be closed up, or nearly so. 

The Loud bill had excellent features and would 
have corrected some abuses; but it had also glaring 
defects. As reported from committee it dealt a 
serious blow at the country press, and was unrea- 
sonably illiberal as to sample copies by which pub- 
lishers advertise their newspapers. This was cor- 
rected only in part, by the amendments offered, and 
not sufficiently to remove the objections which were 
urged upon Congressmen witha force they could not 
withstand. Moreover; there was serious doubt as 
to the exact scope of the bill. The attitude of Mr. 
Loud and his committee was uncompromising, and 
Congressmen whose constituencies were seriously 
affected, resisted the idea that the deficiency in rev- 
enue should be made good at the expense largely of 
one or two classes. 

It was well enough to restrict the privileges of 
publishers as to sample copies; it was just and proper 
to refuse newspaper rates to books dated as serials; 
but there are other sources of reduction. Why, for 
example, should the franking privilege be continued ? 
Congress knows that the deficit of last year was 
$12,000,000, of the year before, $9,000,000, and tiis 
year it is facing a probable deficit of over $13,000,000. 
Why should it not-curtail its own privileges ? During 
campaigns the mails are burdened with tons of politi- 
cal matter which goes to constituents, not at the 
cost of Senators and Congressmen, whose frank is 
on it, but at the cost of the Government. It is a 
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privilege which has always been abused and probably 
always will be abused. Why should they not have 
cut it off, and thus begun the reform at the source 
of one prominent abuse? 

It is clear that the deficit is not due to the letter, 
postal-card and circular business, but is found in 
second-class mail matter. We are told that it costs 
$43,000,000 to transmit this matter, and that it yields 
only $3,000,000, Here is an overwhelming loss. If 
these figures are correct, the cost of the handling of 
letters and postal-cards must be much more than 
covered by the rates now charged. If Congress is in 
earnest in desiring to arrest the growing deficit, why 
does it not get at the abuses in the second-class mail 
department, and begin in a straightforward and manly 
way by cutting off the franking abuse? 

It is quite possible that a good big sum can be 
secured by an equitable adjustment of the prices 
paid to railroad companies for carrying the mails. 
Time and time again attention has been called to the 
enormous sums which goto these public carriers, 
and yet without apparent effect on Congress. The 
first duty of our national legislators, one would 
think, would be to inquire whether these prices 
are exorbitant, and whether the Government is 
paying twice as much as it ought, whether express 
companies get the same service for a great deal less. 
No doubt the remark of a Populist member, that the 
excessive rates paid to railroads are the chief cause 
of the deficit, had no little effect in defeating the 
bill. The people ought to know the exact truth 
about this matter. How much are the railroads paid 
and what are the reasons for paying such sums? If 
the Government pays more than corporations, is it 
because it gets more or better or different service ? 
We are told that the Government pays more per year 
for each postal-car and its transport than it is worth 
in the twenty years which is the average length of its 
existence; that one company receives annually over 
$3,000 per mile for carrying the mails between New 
York City and Buffalo—a sum in excess of the inter- 
est on the cost cf a double-track road between those 
cities; that it pays another company over $3,800 an- 
nually per mile for carrying the mails between New 
York and Philadelphia. According to an expert the 
Government could own and control postal-cars, pay 

for hauling them, for storage, etc., and save 4o per 
cent, of the amount it now pays. 

It is not possible for the general public to investi- 
gate these statements for itself. It has not sufficient 
data for a just judgment; but it is certainly the duty 
of Congress to inquire into it fully, and if there is 
such an abuse as is alleged to exist it cannot be too 
quickly corrected. 

It goes without saying that the deficit is a serious 
one, that it isunnecessarily large, and that the abuses 
which create it should be removed. While they re- 
main they are a public scandal. 

THERE ace other and stronger reasons for biennial 
sessions of State Legislatures than that of the alleged 
corruption of these bodies. We do not believe that 
the average legislator of to-day is inferior in ability, 
character and honesty of purpose to the average leg- 
islatoc of the past. We do believe there has been an 
improvement. It is not because there is less hon- 
esty and more corruption in legislative halls that 
biennial sessions are demanded, but because 
annual sessions are not really needed. There is 

legislation. With the restriction 
now in many constitutions, forbidding special 
legislation, the volume of session laws has_ been 
greatly reduced. An example of this reduction 
may be seen in the statutes of New Jersey. The 
annual record of laws passed is now scarce a third 
of the size of the old record. This is a great gain. 
More time can now be given tothe necessary bills, 
and muchcrude and injurious legislation is prevented. 
Biennial sessions is the next step in advance. 


too much 


meetings we shall have less. 


As we 
progress in experience and knowledge we perceive 
that less legislation is necessary, and by less frequent 
The Legislature at 
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THE Secretary of the Interior has recently called 
the attention of Congress to the ‘‘most extraordina- 
ry and anomalous condition’’of the white and colored 
children in the Indian Territory, against whom all 
school doors are practically closed. The alarm is 
not new, butit is raised now bya petition of citizens 
of Vinita, Ind. Ter., for an appropriation by Con- 
gress of landscript, to be sold and the proceeds 
applied in the establishment of free schools for non- 
citizens of the Five Civilized Tribes resident in their 
midst. The measure suggested is impracticable be- 
‘cause the Government has no public domain in the 
Territory; but that something should be done, and at 
once, is plainly imperative. A population of between 
250,009 and 300,009 white residents in the Indian 
Territory have no ownership in the soil, no voice in 
the government, no claim to a dollar of public mon- 
ey with which to educate their more than 30,000 
children. For their own children the Five Tribes pro- 
vide schools fairly well. Last year the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees and Creeks expended about 
$345,000 for school purposes. But except in rare in- 
stances children of non-citizens may attend the tribal 
schools on payment of tuition, and such attendance 
is only occasional and, of course, is not contem- 
plated in the tribal school systems. Private teachers 
and schools most of the parents will not feel they are 
able to secure. Except among the Creeks and Choc- 
taws, the Freedmen have scant educational opportu- 
nies or none at all, which adds another 25,000 to the 
unschooled population in the Territory. Thus more 
than 50,000 children are growing up in the ignorance 
which begets crime, and each day the situation 
grows worse.. In the present unsettled transition 
period of territorial affairs, there would seem to be. 
no better way to meet the emergency than by a di- 
rect appropriation by Congress of funds to be dis- 
bursed by the Indian Bureau in establishing the nec- 
essary schools as fast as possible. This is recom- 
mended by the Commissioner of Education and the 
Dawes Commission, both of whom were asked to re- 
port onthe petition. When the Indian Territory be- 
comes organized these temporary schools can be 
transferred to the regular authorities and put upona 

permanent basis. Meantime a check will b> put upon 
wholesale recruiting of the ranks of wickedness from 
the homes of ignorance. 


Sam JONEs is a candidate for Governor of Georgia, 
and his political methods promise to be as startling 
as his evangelistic. Nothing like his platform has 
ever been known to politics before. It consists of 
but one plank, and that is, ‘‘simple, unadulterated, 
unpurchasable, unbulldozable manhood.” The pol- 
iticians say it is rather a narrow platform, but it is 
much wider than it might appear at first sight. 
Manhood is the only thing in the world fit to make 
rulers of, and the kind Mr. Jones describes is of the 
««Simple” manhood is at its best; it 
‘« Unadulterated’’ manhood 
‘‘unpurchasable”’ 


highest type. 
needs no adornment, 
is pure, and therefore strong; 
manhood is thoroughly honest; and ‘‘ unbulldozable’ 
manhood cannot be swerved from the line of duty by 
any amount of menace. They are all grand quali- 
ties, and applied to State issues are more definite as 
to the candidate’s position than most letters of ac- 
ceptance. Mr. Jones preaches good political gospel 
when he says a Governor should be as pure as a 
preacher, a judge as incorruptible as a saint, a chief 
He hates dema- 


, 


of police as unpurchasable as Paul. 
gogs. ‘‘Gold-buggery and silver-diggery ’’ have no 
more to do with the present campaign in Georgia, he 
says, than the frosts of Alaska with the oranges of 
Florida; and he despises the man who bellows on the 
stump against corporations and monopolies, and 
after election accepts their free passes and favorsand 
does nothing. Corporations, he says, have rights, 
and any corporation is as good as a corrupt politician. 
He thinks it high time to ‘‘pen up the jackasses in 
the back yard,” and give the thoroughbreds a 
chance. This would be revolutionary, but it would 
be fine. 





Albany has passed an amendment for biennial sessions 


by large majorities. 


cordial Democratic support. 


sition. 
fore it can be submitted to the vote of the people, 


In the Senate the Democrats 
opposed it pretty vigorously, but somehow the Tam- 
many boss became a convert to the idea, and when 
the bill got into the Assembly it went through with 
Evidently Mr. Croker 
became convinced that the change would be popular 
and that the Democratic Party would be on the losing 
side in the next campaign if it were found in oppo- 
It must be passed by the next Legislature be- 


IN these days of threatened war, it is well to re- 
call. how President Harrison, by just the same sort 
of quiet patience which President McKinley is now 
exhibiting, saved us from a war with Chile. In 1891 
when the ‘‘ Baltimore” was in the harbor of Valpa- 
raiso, a company of its sailors on shore leave got into 
altercation with some Chilean sailors, There had 
been some harsh feelings against our Minister, 
Patrick Egan, because he had afforded shelter to some 
of the partisans of Balmaceda in a revolution, Our 
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sailors were attacked with clubs, knives and pistols, 
chased through the streets, two were killed, and 
thirty-six others wounded. Captain Schley reported 
the occurrence to the President, who sent a very 
mild and curteous note of irquiry to the Chilean 
Minister. Weeks went by before a reply was re- 
eeived from the Chilean Government justifying the 
assault and declining to make reparation. Then the 
matter was referred to Congress, and, almost imme- 
diately after, a request came from Chile asking for 
the withdrawal of Minister Egan. Thereupon Presi- 
dent Harrison sent a reply that the assault on the 
‘* Baltimore’s”” men was unprovoked, that he could 
not think of recalling Mr. Egan, and that he should 
insist upon imdemnity and apology. Immediately 
our navy was made ready to back this demand, but 
Chile yielded. The vigorous and quiet patience of 
the President and Secretary Blaine, backed by the 
energy of Secretary Tracy, cleared the sky of the 
threat of war, and the total expense of preparations 
made by the Navy Department was only seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Secretary Tracy in lately telling 
the story, declared that ‘‘a firm but patient attitude 
toward Spain, such as President McKinley is pursu- 
ing, will save the national honor and avert war.”’ 


THE preliminary trial of Hughes, alleged to be one 
of the Indiana lynchers, terminated March Ist, with 
acquittal. It lasted about a week, and during its 
progress many witnesses were called, all of whom, 
with two exceptions, testified that they were ignorant 
as to the perpetrators of the lynching. That the 
truth was toid few persons profess to believe. One 
witness testified that he saw more or less of the pro- 
ceedings of the mob, but he did not admit that he 
recognized any of the individuals. Another, a youth 
approaching manhood, who had been at one time an 
inmate of the county infirmary,and knew Hughes 
well, testified that he was in the same cell with the 
man whom Hughes was charged with killing, and 
that he saw him commit the crime. Later he con- 
tradicted himself as to a minor point, but he never 
wavered as to the main fact. The State was repre- 
sented throughout the trial by the Attorney-General, 
and he performed his part faithfully. It is difficult 
to name anything that was proper that was left un- 
done. Noone questions the intention of the Justice 
to do right. How far he was unconsciously influenced 
by the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the locality, is unknown; 
but one can believe, without questioning his integ- 
rity, that, away from the locality of the lynching, he 
would have sent the accused to the Grand Jury for 
indictment if, in the judgment of that body, this were 
deemed right. The Justice isan old soldier, anda 
devout Methodist. In announcing his decision he 
first freed his mind in a speech, of which the follow- 
ing is a part of the conclusion: 


‘*It is known here that before this trial opened I de- 
nounced mob law; and I say now, asI said then, that 
every man that was in that mob, or conspired to have 
those men hanged, is a murderer, and should be pun- 
ished as such to the fullest extent of the law. This 
mob put out the lives of five robbers and hardened 
criminals, but by so doing two hundred men, more or 
less, became murderers. I care not whether it was my 
old friend Hughes, who sits by my side, or who, I de- 
nounce every one as a murderer of the first degree.”’ 
It is certainly a gain even to have this said in that 
locality. Men who will lynch will perjure them- 
selves. To escape the punishment of the greater 
crime, they will commit what they regard as the less 
offense. Whether the Governor will attempt prose- 
cution in any of the other cases, remains to be seen. 
Even if he does not, he has performed his duty in this 
instance, and has done something toward checking 
the crime of lynching. 


THE Rev. Francis 5S. Borton, a missionary in 
Pueblo, Mexico, declares in The Christian Endeavor 
World, and making no word of comment, that he 
has just read in a Roman Catholic church in that 
country the following notice: 


*¢ Raffle for Souls. At the last Raffie for Souls the 
following numbers obtained the prize, and the lucky 
holders may be assured that their loved ones are for- 
ever released from the flames of Purgatory. 

‘¢ Ticket 841. The soul of the lawyer, James Vas- 
quey, is released from Purgatory and ushered into 
heavenly joys. 

*¢ Ticket 41. The soul of Madame Calderon is made 
happy forever. 

** Ticket 762. The soul of the aged widow, Francis- 
ca de Parras, is forever released from the flames of 
Purgatory. 
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‘‘ Another raffle for souls will be held at this same 

blessed Church of the Redeemer on January Ist, at 
which four bleeding and tortured souls will be released 
from Purgatory to Heaven, according to the four high- 
est tickets in this most holy lottery. Tickets one dol- 
lar. Tobe had of the Fatherin charge. Will you, for 
the poor sum of one dollar, leave your loved ones to 
burn in Purgatory for ages ?”’ 
Now, we do not dare to say that we disbelieve this 
testimony. We wish we could. But if these things 
are true, is it strange that Protestant missionaries 
think they have a call to preach a purer gospel in 
Mexico? Is there a Catholic Bishop in the United 
States that would allow such a lottery? Why should 
not cur Catholic brethren send missionaries to 
Mexico? 


THE events of the past week in China make it per- 
fectly evident that the three Powers, Russia, Ger- 
many and France, are in entire accord in their policy, 
and that the inevitable result of that policy, unless it 
suffers a decided check, will be the partition of the 
Empire. Germany was apparently put forward as 
the member most likely not to be suspected, to make 
her demands and see what would be the result. When 
it appeared that she was safe from interference, Rus- 
sia made her demand, and already France has an- 
nounced that she will expect a share for herself. To 
England’s insistence that no such concessions shall 
in any way invalidate treaty rights of free commerce, 
both Germany and Russia have replied that Kiao- 
chau and Port Arthur will be free ports. It is, how- 
ever, not many years since Russia made a similar 
pledge in regard to Batfim, with the added solemnity 
of atreaty. That she will hold herself under the 
slightest obligations to keep this promise no one who 
has watched her history supposes. So, too, it is incon- 
ceivable that France will be content to remain bottled 
upin Tongking. There are, however, England and 
Japan to be reckoned with, both vitally inte-ested. 
Japan has made her demands known in a peremptory 
note of inquiry. So far as is evident the only reply 
she has received has been Russia’s demand for prac- 
tical control of Manchuria and Port Arthur; and she 
must be already convinced that the warning given by 
Russia some time since, that she must be modest in 
her ambitions, is stillin force. Alone she cannot re- 
sist. Will England join her? There has already 
been serious warning against a Christian nation ally- 
ing itself with a Yellow Power, and it is not unlikely 
that Lord Salisbury has already an understanding in 
regard to the Yang-tse Valley. If this is so, we can 
scarcely expect any positive opposition, and little by 
little China will disappear from the political map of 
Asia unless—and the if is a very large one—there 
should arise in the Empire itself some power of na- 
tional life. Should that appear their carefully laid 
plans may be very suddenly upset. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that there seems to very little proba- 
bility of this, andthe world at large is apparently 
settling down to the conviction that China is to fol- 
low the fate of Africa. 





.... There is no better coal in the world than the 
famous Welsh coal, used in the British Navy, which 
comes from South Wales and Monmouthshire, with 
an output of thirty million tons a year, employing a 
hundred thousand men. In this great field of labor 
strikes have been unknown, owing to a happy ar- 
rangement, called the Sliding Scale. This scale of 
wages has been arranged since 1875 by a joint com- 
mittee of workmen and owners of collieries. By for- 
mal agreement the price of labor is periodically fixed 
by the joint committee according to the price of coal 
at the port of shipment. Six months’ notice must be 
given by either side to terminate this arrangement. 
Such notice has now been given, and the time will 
expire March 31st, unless the two sides can come to 
an agreement, which they will probably do, tho some 
unwise men may persuade the representatives of the 
workmen to insist that with the sliding scale there 
shall be combined a plan to limit the output and thus 
put up the price of coal. We can hardly believe that 
the continuance of this most beneficent system of 
harmonious co-operation will thus be sacrificed. 


...-It is not strange that the merit system in 
Civil Service should strike the mind of Tammany as 
a very objectionable limitation of its political power. 
It is not that Mayor Van Wyck, like Governor Black, 
desires less ‘‘starch’’ in the rules; but he evidently 
wants no starch at all. He appointed a commission 
for this city likely to agree with him, and this com- 
mission has revised the rules, and the Mayor has 
promulgated them, If they stand the test of the 
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courts, Tammany will be happy, for the barriers to 
the spoils system are substantially broken down. 
The exceptions to the classified list are so numerous 
as to embrace nearly all the more desirable positions, 
Those which are subject to competition are not 
properly safeguarded. The appointing officer may 
object to any eligible person, and,if he can sustain his 
objection before the Commission, another eligible per- 
son must be certified to him. Practically, he will be 
able to get the man he wants. It is to be hoped that 
the courts will decide that the new rules are not 
valid without the approval of the State Civil Service 
Commission. 


.... When people talk of going to India for pure 
morality and Theism, going back of the corruptions 
of modern Hinduism to its earlier purity, one may 
well recall that bad as the religion now is, the prac- 
tices of olden times would not now be endured. Not 
to speak of the murder of infants and the burning of 
widows as customs hardly now extinct, it must be re- 
membered that the most sacred castes ate all sortgot 
animal food and exhausted the botany of the coun- 
try for intoxicating drinks. There were twelve sorts 
of sons and eight forms of marriage, including cap- 
ture and the taking of brothers’ widows, and the 
most illegitimate relations by Rishis and their wives. 
Hecatombs of animals were sacrificed, and even 
human victims. There were hook-swingings and 
wheel-crushings, and the flinging of living men into 
rivers and over racks. There were polygamy and 
polyandry, and indecencies and debaucheries unmen- 
tionable. We shall not go back to Old India for 
morals and religion, Christianity is good enough. 


.... We give all honor to the journals that are fol- 
lowing further than we have done the ten rules of the 
Philological Society for amended spellings. Our 
present spelling is unhistorical, confusing and vi- 
cious, inasmuch as it makes learning hard forchildren 
when learning should be made as easy as possible. 
Our bad spelling is the great obstruction in the way 
of learning to read and costs every child one or two 
years of his schooling. But our people not only 
cling to what is laboriously bad, as in the case of 
spelling and non-decimal measures, but they attack 
and abuse those who are attempting to take a step in 
advance. Yet progress is making, as any one can 
see who will compare the spellings of the Standard 
Dictionary with those of the days before Webster 
began the work of amendment. The next step to 
take by the general public will be the use of ¢ instead 
of @ in such words as 46lest, curst and whipt, and 
those who have goneas far as this deserve praise, not 
blame. ' 


....A representative Catholic paper, published in 
Chicago, makes the following extravagant declaration 
of the loyalty of Catholics to the flag in case of war 
with Spain: 

‘« If once war were declared between this country and 
Spain, the sentiment of Catholics, as of those of other 
creeds, would be accurately summarized in those fa- 
mous words of Stephen Decatur: ‘‘Ourcountry: in her 


intercourse with foreign nations, may she always be in” 


the right; but, our country, right or wrong.” 

So say not we. We boast not that kind of loyalty. 
We believe in putting God before country always; 
religion before patriotism, if the two—which God 
forbid—should ever clash. John Quincy Adams 
once rebuked that sentiment of Stephen Decatur’s: 

‘“‘ And say not thou, ‘My country wight or wrong,’ 
Nox draw thy sword in an unhallowed cause. 


But when thy country wanders from the right, 
Fold up her banners, and avert thy sight.” 


....In view of the fact that there has developed in 
Chicago during the last year or two very great oppo- 
sition to the department stores, the feeling having 
become so strong as to result in vigorous efforts to 
secure the enactment of legislation antagonistic to 
such stores, it isinteresting to note that at present 
the most pronounced demand in the State Street re- 
tail district—the most important retail section in 
Chicago—is for small space for carrying on light 
trading. A part ofthis increased demand is of course 
to be credited to the improved facilities for reaching 
the down-town district and a part to the general im- 
provement in business; but notwithstanding these 
natural explanations it is evident that even in Chicago, 
where the development of the department store has 
reached so great proportions, the outlook for the 
small retail establishments is not thought to be un- 
promising. 


.... And still the denominations multiply. Now 
we have a division among the Theosophists, with 
two distinct bodies, the old Theosophical Society, said 
to be the smaller fraction, and the Universal Brother- 
hood, led by Mrs. Tingley, who has drawn most of 
the stars of the Theosophical firmanent after her. 
We do not pretend to judge of the causes of division. 
They are very silly people, these devotees of an old 
and outworn cult, and have as much right tod ivide 
as the denominations of serious-minded people, 
whose aim is to worship God and do something to 
make the world better. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Reformed Church in South Africa. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 


LATE in October of last year the Synod of the Re- 
formed Church of the Cape Colonies met at Kaapstad. 
The celebrated Dr. Andrew Murray, well known in 
America, preached the opening sermon, as moderator 
of the last Synod. This Church stands very nearly on 
the platform of the State Church of the Netherlands, 
from which it sprang, but is far more conservative 
in its theology. Theold Dordrechtian ‘‘ Church order” 
was long since replaced by a system of rules, known as 
‘*the Laws and Regulations for the Government of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa.’’ The Synod 
is a permanent institution, and its officers are known as 
‘*the Executive Council of the Church.’’ Besides this 
it has a permanent Synodical Commission, consisting 
of the above Council, together with one pastor and one 
elder of each circuit (Ring). This Commission meets 
annually. Its work is the maintenance of the ecclesi- 
astical regulations, the consideration of matters requir- 
ing immediate attention, and the preliminary decision of 
cases of discipline and of ecclesiastical differences. 
Appeal from these decisions to the full Synod is possi- 
ble; but they retain force till they are formally set 
aside. 

This new departure has caused repeated secessions; 
and seceders besides have again and again charged the 
Church with laxity of doctrinal views. Formaliy, how- 
ever, the old Standards are unimpaired, and they were 
never made the subject of revision. Andrew Murray 
is a notablé example of the thorough evangelical spirit 
which animates at least some of her pastors, and he is 
said to exert a tremendous influence in the Church and 
to have a considerable following. 

A notable comment on the condition of the Church is 
the fact that the ‘‘ Reformed Churches” of the Neth- 
erlands—the followers of Dr. A. Kuyper, and of the 
leaders of the Free Church of 1834—expressed in a 
letter, submitted to this Synod, the desire of closer 
contact by formal correspondence. The Synod made 
this communication an early order of the day, and re- 
solved to reply in a fraternal spirit. 

An effort was made to re-enforce the use of the Dutch 
language, which is slowly being absorbed by the Eng- 
lish language, the common tongue of South Africa. An 
appeal was made by the Synod to the University Coun- 
cil of the Colony, to use both English and Dutch in the 
university work and in the final examinations—a per- 
fectly hopeless attempt, in view of similiar experi- 
ences elsewhere. The stronger language will always 
crowd the weaker to the wall and crush it. But the use 
of English means the decadence of the Dutch spirit, 
and must inevitably lead to ultimate absorption of the 
colonies by the British Empire. Hence the effort. 

The Domestic Missions of the Church are well or- 
ganized, and in each ‘‘ Ring” strong and active com- 
mittees for Church extension are appointed, which 
open the way for missionary effort and maintain the 
stations once established. Both domestic and foreign 
missionaries are trained at Wellington. 

They have two classes of missionaries, first, the reg- 
ularly ordained missionary candidates, who stand on an 
equal footing with the other ministers; and, second, the 
short course men, who are simply trained for evangel- 
istic work and are not ordained. In entering upon 
their work the latter class of preachers promise that 
they will notencroach upon the rights and privileges 
of the ministry and of established churches. 

The missionary churches form an organization by 
themselves. They subscribe the laws and regulations 
of the Church, but have no representative in the Synod. 
They hold their own district meetings and, at stated 
times, their own general convention or synod. The 
members of the Church Committee of Domestic Mis- 
sions are members of this meeting or synod, and form, 
together with its officers, the Synodical Commission of 
this body. 

From the report it appears that, from July rst, ’94, till 
July 1st, ’97, ¢.¢., inthe interim ofthe regular Synodical 
meeting, 144,000 florins were raised for missions. Nine 
new stations were opened and twenty-six new, properly 
organized, congregations have joined the Church as a 
fruit of this missionary endeavor. It is not plain from 
the report what is understood by foreign missions and 
the fields, where missionary operations are conducted, 
if any, are not indicated. 

An effort was made to restrain the liberties of organ- 
ized missionary churches in the selection of their pas- 
tors, ‘‘ because many of the consistories, from lack of 
knowledge, did not always select the proper persons.” 
To the credit of the Synod it may be said that this 
muzzling project was set aside, or at least referred to 
the Missionary Committee. 

The question of closer union with other Reformed 
Churches in South Africa was agitated, but found com- 
paratively little support. The Synod expressed itself 
-as toits desirability, but found the time as yet inoppor- 
tune for such a movement, 

Ho.tanp, Micu, 
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Catholic Movements in France. 


THE growth of Protestant sentiment among the Cath- 
olic clergy of France, which indicates something more 
than a revival of Gallicanism, is attracting more atten- 
tion in Catholic thanin Protestant circles. The Ultra- 
montane journal, Za Vérité recently commented on the 
movement in these words: 

‘There always have been deplorable defections from the 
truth, but these were individual instances. At present the 
evil is greater than ever before. We have not only indi- 
vidual cases to deplore, but a regular movement has in 
this case put in its appearance. Here and there in the 
ranks of the clergy there appears a party of schism. Our 
hitherto fixed and firm Catholic priesthood has been 
shaken, and in its ranks there has begun a movement 
toward Protestantism, Not only have six priests in recent 
months taken their places at the feet of the Protestant theo- 
logical faculty in Paris, but four others have entered the 
Protestant seminary at Montaubon. This makes ten at 
once. Nor is this all. We may yet look for more of this 
kind.” 


The paper in question then gives an account of 
eighteen young Catholic priests who have lately en- 
tered the Protestant Church, and declares that others 
would follow this example for the purpose of finding in 
Protestantism the solution of their doubts and consci- 
entious scruples for which they could find norest inthe 
Roman Catholic Church. One of these recent converts, 
probably the most noteworthy one, namely Abbé Bur- 
rier, was lately ordained in the Reformed Church in 
Paris. He is now the editor of the new journal Ze 
Chritien Francais, devoted especially to the Protestant 
propaganda among the Roman Catholic clergy. Of 
the first copy of this new paperan edition of four thou- 
sand was sent to the members of the French clergy, 
and only seven copies weré returned by the Post-office 
officials as ‘‘ refused.”” The movement is being mate- 
rially encouraged by the Protestants through the or- 
ganization of ‘‘?’ Ocuvre des Prétres,’’ a society of Protes- 
tant pastors and laymen, who take care of those priests 
who have left the Catholic Church or are seriously 
thinking of doing so. During the last year the Society 
took care of forty-five applicants, and in addition had 
refused support to fourteen petitioners. It has been 
decided to erect a house which will furnish a temporary 
asylum for men of this kind, who are then to be sent 
for further instruction to an institution to be estab- 
lished somewhere in-Switzerland, probably Neuchatel. 

Just how French clericalism proposes to make use of 
the present state of affairs in that Republic is indicated 
by the official party election Program as published in the 
Revue des Clergé Francais. It begins as follows: 


‘‘The Church has the recognized right to govern not 
only individuals and families, but also nations. In other 
words, the State is not independent of the Church; it is the 
State’s duty to accept, confess and protect the Catholic re- 
ligion. Itis the object of the State to protect the secular 
welfare of the people; but it is the sphere of the Church to 
guard theireternal happiness. The sphere of the Church is 
accordingly, infinitely higher than that of the State, and 
the latter sphere is subordinate to the former. This sub- 
ordination of ends brings with it, also, the subordiration 
ofmeans, and as a result of this it is apparent that the 
State is subordinate to the Church. Nothing can over- 
throw this argument.”’ 

As a consequence of this position the Program main- 
tains that it is the duty of the State to render all possi- 
ble service to the Church. The Church is both a divine 
and a human association, and possesses power to teach, 
to make laws and to inflict punishment; she has the 
right to punish heretics with ‘‘ material’’ punishments, 
z. é., fines, etc.; she further has the right to ask of the 
State to use the powers at her command for carrying 
out the spiritual interest which it is the function of the 
Church to preserve and protect. The Program concludes 
with these words: 

‘“‘ By divine right the Pope is the head of the Church, the 
authority as the exponent of the highest morality which 
has the right of prescribing to the princes the direc- 
tions and rules which they are in duty bound to observe in 
the government of their States.” 


The official election Program of the ‘‘Catholic Re- 
publican Election Federation of 1898,’ which has its 
headquarters in Paris, and has been making an active 
canvass since November, is somewhat milder in tone 
and tendency. This Program laments the fact that 
hitherto the Republic has been antagonistic to the high- 
est interestsof religion,and makes the following de- 
mands: (I) honest acceptance of the republican principle 
of government; (2) reforms of the laws which have 
been enacted against the Catholic Church; (3) harmo- 
nious co-operation with all those who are striving for a 
reign of peace and freedom and justice. In spite of this 
peaceful Program it is generally thought that the aim of 
Federation is just as much a theocracy as that of the 
Catholic party proper, namely, the clericalization of the 
Republic, including the army. At any rate, this is the 
view of leading European Church papers. 





Tue Wesleyan Methodists of England propose to 
raise a fund of 1,000,000 pounds sterling from 1,000,- 
ooo Methodist people by way of signalizing the open- 
ing of the coming century. The purpose of the fund is 
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to establish Methodist central halls in London and 
other great towns. 


....-Dr. Hathaway, Secretary of the American Sab- 
bath Union, recently had a conference with the officials 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad respecting Sunday ex- 
cursions. He states that they declared they would be 
glad to give them up altogether if other railroad lines 
would co-operate. : 


....-The Catholic papers state that prayers have been 
offered in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Minneapolis, by Father Keane, for the repose of the 
soul of Frances E. Willard. Zhe Catholic Times, of 
Philadelphia, speaks of her life as a truly noble one, 
given as it was for the moral elevation of humanity, 
and declares that ‘‘ her charity recognized no line of 
denominational difference.” 


....We gave in these columns last week the sub- 
stance of a statement of Zhe Catholic Citizen of Mil- 
waukee, to the effect that Archbishop Vilatte had, by 
the recent sale of church property, become ‘‘ church- 
less, flockless and landless.’’ We are asked by the 
Rev. Father Donkin, of Buffalo, to print a correction. 
He says the Archbishop did sell to Bishop Messmer a 
small frame church for which he had no use, but the 
Old Catholic congregation which used it still remains. 
He also says that the Archbishop’s cathedral has never 
been in Green Bay but always in Duvall. Father Don- 
kin states that the church of which he is rector in 
Buffalo is under the Archbishop’s jurisdiction and 
that it represents at least 700 families. 


....The American Bible Society has received during 
the eleven months of its fiscal year from the auxiliary 
societies, individuals and churches $74,245, a sum 
larger than the receipts from similar sources for the 
same period of last year by $27,297. There has also 
been quite a gain in legacies, so that the situation of 
the Society is better than it was feared it would be. 
This, however, is largely due to the fact that there has 
been very great reduction of expenditures with the 
consequence that in many sections, both in this coun- 
try and on the foreign field, the work of Bible distribu- 
tion has suffered. The society realizes the increasing 
demands upon it and is anxious to meet those demands 
as it can only meet them by increasing donations from 


the people. 


....-The General Synod of the Lutheran Church has 
recently incorporated a Deaconess Board for the pur- 
pose of awakening a general interest in the office and 
work of the deaconnesses, to found training schools, 
co-operate with local boards for the establishment of 
deaconness houses and stations and supply congrega- 
tions with deaconnesses so far as possible and desirable. 
For some time the Church has relied upon the institu- 
tion at Kaiserswerth in Germany, but that was held‘to 
be too remote: and now they propose to dothe work at 
home. Training schools will be established in different 
parts of the United States. This differs from other 
deaconnesses’ institutions in this country in the fact of 
its identification with the General Synod and its recog- 
nition as a definite part of the Lutheran Church. 


....One of the most stirring papers at the Volunteer 
Convention in Cleveland was given by Professor 
Bowen, of Gammon Theological Seminary, Georgia. In 
it he emphasized very strongly the necessity of edu- 
cated leaders for the colored people, showing that 
while the development of the masses through indus- 
trial education, etc., was eminently useful it was not 
sufficient. Tbis was emphasized at the recent Tuske- 
gee Conference, when over 2,000 negro farmers and 
laboring mencame together to discuss methods of im- 
proving their own industrial, educational and religious 
conditions. At the close of the conference there was a 
Workers’ Conference, at which twenty-four different in- 
stitutions were represented by one or more officers. In 
this there was general discussion of the needs, espe- 
cially in the line of re-enforcing the work done in the 
colleges and higher schools, and also of securing in a 
larger degree the co-operation of the Southern white 
people in the education of the negro. 


....Dr. Charles L. Thompson entered upon his 
duties as Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church on the first of March, and has 
issued a statementto the Church. This includes wiping 
out the debt, which he claims can be done with ease, it 
covering only a small fraction of a dollar for each mem- 
ber of the Church; a special effort to reach the alien 
elements of our nationality, especialky the more igno- 
rant and superstitious ones; comity and co-operation 
with other Christian bodies, not building on the foun- 
dations of other Churches nor interfering with their 
buildings; a generally progressive policy. Retrench- 
ment or inactivity he holds to be equivalent to defeat; 
advance is necessary and a new consecration to the 
work. A statement of the financial condition of the 
Board shows that the receipts for the eleven months, 
ending February 28th, were $471,034, a falling off of 
$88,870 on the record forthe past year. This loss is 
divided among the different departments, except that 
legacies show a considerable gain — $13,686. The 
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receipts from churches, the Woman’s Board, from indi- 
viduals, all are less. There is asimilar record for the 
month of February of the present year and past year, 
tho the proportion is somewhat less. 


....The Zionist movement in Russia is evidently 
more successful than in other European countries 
where the conditions of life are more comfortable for 
Jews. It seems that in most of the Southern and 
Western provinces of the Czar’s Empire both the poor 
and middle class Jews are greatly attracted by the 
Zionist notions, and fully believe in the possibility of 
realizing them. In several important Jewish centers of 
population in the south of Russia committees of Jews 
have been formed for the purpose of ventilating Zion- 
ist ideas among theirco-religionists and for furthering 
emigration to Palestine. It is said that the promoters 
of the movement are highly satisfied with the success 
which has attended the Jewish colonies already estab- 
lished in the Holy Land, and have the promise of in- 
credibly large sums from wealthy Hebrews in Russia if 
they can succeed in establishing a number of new colo- 
nies. During the spring a number of rich Russian 
Jews will visit Palestine with the object of conferring 
with the Turkish authorities and of making arrange- 
ments for the leasing or purchase of suitable tracts of 
land on which the future colonies may be established. 
The number of Jews engaged in Palestine in agricul- 
tural pursuits is steadily rising and amounts at present 
to over forty thousand. 


...-About one hundred and twenty-five young men 
and women representing all of the universities and col- 
leges of higher learning in Australasia gathered in Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, January tst-5th, for the second 
Convention of the Australasian Student Christian 
Union. Twelve were present from New Zealand, in- 
cluding two of the Maori race. The meetings were 
held in the Anglican College connected with the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, and were marked by a tone of deep 
earnestness. There was an absence of surface emotion- 
alism, and every session was eminently practical, but 
withal devotional. The pulpit, press and public evinced 
warm interest in the movement, and in many cases open 
hostility and careless indifference have changed tocor- 
dial co-operation. The program had to dolargely with 
the different departments of work carried on by the 
Union, which correspond to the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in the colleges of 
America. Systematic and proportionate giving was 
launched by the organization of a student division of 
the Tenth Legion, most of the delegates joining. Bible 
study and missions received a great impetus. There 
are seventy-three Student Volunteers in the educational 
institutions of Australasia, two of whom have reached 
their fields during the past years. One of the leading 
Australian papers commenting upon the Convention in 
a lengthy editorial speaks of this movement in the 
colonies as one of the most significant events of our 
time, whose success means nothing less than the laying 
of secure foundations of what is destined to become a 
mighty Christian empire in the southern seas.’’ 


....»There have been a number of statements in the 
papers criticising very severely the action of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions in connection with 
the sale of acemetery in Jerusalem and thetransfer of 
the bodies to another lot. The cemetery is one that 
came into the possession of the Board some time ago 
through no seeking of theirs. An oppcrtunity offered 
of exchanging that for another lot at considerable ad- 
vantage, and there were not a large number of bodies 
tobe removed. The whole thing was put under the 
care of one of the missionaries of the Board, a well- 
known and most esteemed man, and the United States 
Consul, the Rev. E. S. Wallace, also very highly re- 
garded. The charges are that in the removal there 
was no pains taken and that the bodies were so 
badly broken and confused that it was impossible 
to identify any of them. The Board has forwarded 
these statements to the missionary in charge and 
requests that persons will suspend judgment until 
the facts can be fully investigated. In case there has 
been wrong done, there is no wish whatever to avoid 
full responsibiiity. In this connection it is legitimate 
to say that the charges emanate from the Spafford 
community in Jerusalem. This community has been 
severely criticized for its methods and general char- 
acter, and THE INDEPENDENT has received a communica- 
tion warning all Americans against a member of that 
community, who was coming to this country to prefer 
charges against Mr. Wallace, the Consul. This state- 
ment is indorsed by a number of Americans resi- 
ding in Jerusalem, and also by a number of foreign- 
ers, Englishmen, Germans and others, of high posi- 
tion, including members of the Anglican Bishop’s 
House, the director of the Meyer Rothschild Hospital, 
the head ofthe English Mission to the Jews, and 
others. 

....In a recent number of the Russian journal 
Swet there is a long article on the teachings of the 
Tolstoians, based on a discussion held at the late 
mission conference in Kasan. The article is devo- 
ted especially to the doctrines promulgated by Prince 
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Chilkow, in the Government of Charkow. Accord- 
ing to this system God is the Spirit of the world, 
who has created the visible world, which is according- 
ly the true son of God. Christ is not the Son of God, 
but only a human being. In the same way the Holy 
Spirit is only adivine power, not a person. Since God is 
a Spirit there is no need of church buildings, and all 
outward prayers are to be rejected. God preserves the 
world through love, therefore the salvation of mankind 
requires as great as possible a love to one’s neighbor, 
and there is no need of God’s special grace. Festival 
days, fasts, ascetic exercises, saints’ images, etc., are to 
be discarded. Man must observe tive commandments, 
namely, not to swear, not to go to war, not to go to 
court, not to resist evil, and to love his neighbor. On 
account of love men must be regarded as having equal 
rights, so that there should be no distinction between 
those who govern and those who are governed, between 
the rich and the poor. The Church is not a Christian 
institution, but it demoralizes men. The clergy are 
the Pharisees of the day and are to be regarded as 
frauds. A second article is devoted to the Catechism 
of the Tolstoians, entitled ‘‘ Catechism of the Evangelic- 
al Fraternity of Jesus.’’ It is in the shape of questions 
and answers. Itssuperscription reads: ‘‘ God—Spirit— 
Reason; God—Father—Life; God—Son—Reason in life 
—these three are One.”” The contents correspond to 
the statements mentioned. The participants in the 
Mission Congress were of the unanimous opinion that 
the Tolstofans are a danger to the State and their teach- 
ings should at all hazards be suppressed. One of the 
methods proposed was to take away their children and 
have them instructed by orthodox teachers. 


....The first of a series of lectures outside of Wash- 
ington, under the auspices of the Catholic University 
of that city, was given at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
this city last Sunday evening. The subject was the 
Catholic Church and the Liquor Traffic, and the speaker, 
Father Sheedy, of Altoona, Penn., spoke very strongly 
against all Sunday opening of saloons and against the 
liquor traffic in general. He called attention to the 
fact that the second and third Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore called upon the Catholic pastors to warn 
their flocks against liquor saloons and to ‘‘repel from 
the sacraments liquor dealers who encouraged the 
abuses of drink, especially on Sundays.”’ He said that 
the Pope had approved this action of the Council’s, 
and that Cardinal Satolli, in an appeal with regard to 
the exclusion from membership in Catholic societies of 
persons engaged in the liquor traffic, had confirmed the 
position taken by the bishops. He urged the Catholics 
to stand firm against Sunday opening of saloons, 
affirmed that we do not want a Continental Sunday instead 
of the Lord’s Day as generally observed in America, and 
that no “‘ specious pretext of personal rights, home rule 
orliberty should castaway the Sunday ofthe Fathers, un- 
der-which we have prospered, and putin its place the Con- 
tinental Sunday, which has been productive of so much 
evil that the most thoughtful Europeansare at present 
trying to cast it away because itis demoralizing.’’ He 
affirmed that there was no danger of a Puritan Sunday; 
that the working man should make the Lord’s Daya 
day of rest, of joy and gladness, and should have free 
access to art galleries, libraries and museums, but 
should find the door of the saloon tightly shut against 
him.’ With regard to the situation in this city, he said 
that its government having been intrusted toa party 
largely composed of Catholics they would be held re- 
sponsible for its advance in moral and civic virtue, and 
urgedthem to prove to the people and the country at 
large that the ‘‘ hopes of the coming century are safely 
centered in the conservative and healing influences of 
the Catholic Church.’’ He repeatedly urged his people 
to stand firm and immovable against the Sunday sa- 
loon, the abuses of the liquor traffic, and intemperance, 
‘‘the giant curse of the day.” 


Missions. 
Plague and Famine in Bombay. 


BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 





A vIsiITrorR in Bombay sees scarcely any evidences of 
plague and famine in passing through the principal 
streets; and yet the papers show that the plague is 
present and increasing. The last paper reported forty- 
five attacks and twenty-five deaths for one day. These 
are certainly only a fraction of the actual cases, for the 
death-rate is double that of two years ago,tho not 
equal to that of last year. There are afew houses with 
the red semicircle painted over the doors, and the tiles 
all displaced on the roof to let the sunlight into the 
rooms. But, on the whole, the city looks clean, the 
streets and public conveyances are crowded with peo- 
ple,and the bazars are as busy as ever. 

It is in the schools, conducted by the Rev. and Mrs. 
E. S. Hume, that one sees evidence of the severity of 
the famine. Nearly two hundred orphans are gathered 
together there. Most of them appear comfortable and 
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alllook happy; but they would have been far away 
from Bombay had not famine brought them here 
through the efforts of their benefactors. One poor, 
frail little girl in Bowker Hall, had beengive up to die; 
but assiduous care and the ‘‘ kindness of God,” such as 
David wanted to show to the crippled son of Jonathan, 
have brought her into a state of tolerable comfort. 
She is three or four years old, and of average intelli- 
gence, but so tiny and feeble that one can realize some- 
thing of the terrible emaciation of famine. 

These waifs have never until this season known what 
Christmas was, and it was delightful to see how pleased 
they were over the Christmas-tree and the generous 
gifts that poured into their laps. When Santa Claus 
came in, however, with a long beard and hoary head, 
some of them were too much frightened to stay in his 
presence. 

The Christian girls of the boarding-school have each 
taken one or more of the famine waifs to care for asa 
special act of Christian service, and they are as faith- 
ful and kind as little mothers. Nodeaths have yet oc- 
curred among them, tho many are extremely delicate, 
and require the utmost attention. 

On the day after Christmas, which was Sunday, 110 
of these famine children, 78 girls and 42 boys, 
were baptized in the church by Pastor Tukarum 
and three missionaries. Two were child widows, 
who came forward at their own request, tho not yet 
admitted to membership in the church. It was a most 
impressive occasion. 

Another evidence of famine is to be found in Miss 
Abbott’s home for widows. Miss Abbott has taken 
about twenty of these poor, destitute creatures, know- 
ing almost nothing, and taught them habits of cleanli- 
ness and Christian conduct, as well as sewing and 
reading. These forms of work have been added to the 
older work, and greatly tax the time and strength of 
the missionaries. " 


Bompay. 





BisHop SELWYN, so well known in connection with 
the Melanesian mission, died recently. He was born 
in 1844 in New Zealand, where his father was bishop, 
and was interested in the development of mission work 
in that region. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, he 
was afamous oarsman. After graduating, he served 
in different places for several years, and in 1872 left 
for Melanesia as a missionary, and in 1877 was conse- 
crated missionary bishop of Melanesia, succeeding the 
martyred Bishop Patteson. His splendid physique 
was not proof against the hard work and fever of the 
South Seas,and in 1891 he was obliged to return to 
England. He was a man of great energy and excep- 
tional ability in the conduct of missionary work, and to 
him was largely due the great success of that enter- 
prise. Since 1893 he has been Master of Selwyn Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a young and growing institution 
which owed much to his great ability and earnest con- 
secration to Christian work. 


....With the development of mission work on the 
field it is becoming increasingly apparent that special 
effort must be made to secure the best possible educa- 
tion for the people. To this purpose educators are 
essential; not merely missionaries of good education 
themselves but men and women trained in the art of 
teaching. To meet this very needed element in mis- 
sionary preparation the missionary course of the Bible 
Normal School in Springfield, Mass., has a pedagogical 
department which aims to fit missionary teachers not 
merely by the study of such branches as are followed 
in similar institutions in this country, but by the set- 
ting forth of the history, present status and methods 
of mission work. Such a course has been heartily in- 
dorsed by officers of missionary societies, and will un- 
doubtedly prove a most valuable element in the train- 
ing of missionary workers. 


....The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 
since its organization in 1841, has sent out more than 
one hundred fully qualiied medical missionaries, and 
at the present time has thirty-two, including eight 
ladies, intraining. The students are drawn from all 
parts of Great Britain and the colonies, belong to all 
evangelical denominations, and go out with any mis- 
sionary society. The Society still supports special 
missions in Nazareth, Damascus and Agra, India, the 
last being a training institution for Indian Christian 
young men. It also inaugurated the Livingstone Me- 
morial Medical Missionary Training Institute in 
Africa, which has done a great work. Like so many 
societies, this has also suffered from the financial de- 
pression. 


....The annual report of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel shows that the entire receipts for 
the year 1897 were $1,587,560, of which $503,945 was 
from subscriptions, donations and collections, $1,027,- 
170 from legacies, and $56,445 from dividends, etc. Of 
this total amount about $1,020,815 was for special 
funds. The great increase has been in legacies, chiefly 
a bequest of a Mr. Marriott, which is to be devoted to 
the building of churches, schools and hospitals, and is 
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not applied to the general fund or to the maintaining of 
living agents. Referénce was made to the death of 
Bishop Selwyn, of Melanesia. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for March 20th. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED.—MatrTHew 





14: I-12. 
GOLDEN Text.—‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life.’’—PROVERBS 4: 23. 


NoTes.—‘‘ At that season.’’—Our idiom would be 
‘‘about that time.” ‘* Herod the tetrarch.’’—This is 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great. His mother 
was Malthace. Tetrarch meansa ruler of one-fourth 
part. This designation applied to Antipas Literally. 
Archelaus had two-fourths of his father’s kingdom, 
while Antipas and Philip each had one-fourth respect- 
ively. Antipas’s share was the principality of Galilee 
and Perea. ‘*Unto his servants.’’—His courtiers 
and those of his Ministry. ‘* And therefore.’ —Be- 
cause John is risen from the dead. A terror-stricken 
conscience and the Pharisaic belief in the resurrection 
are in spite of himself the psychological starting-points 
of this exclamation. ‘* Put him in prison.’’—Jose- 
phus says that the fortress of Macherus, some miles 
east of the Dead Sea, was the place of imprison- 
ment. It was situated on the borders of the dominions 
of Herod and of Aretas,the Arabian king. ‘* Hero- 
dias, his brother Philip’s wife.’’—Herodias was the 
daughter of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, and of 
Berenice. Her first husband was Philip, an older 
brother of Antipas, son of Herod by the second Mari- 
amne. This Philip is not to be confounded with 
Philipthe Tetrarch. The first wife of Antipas, rather 
his legal wife, was the daughter of the Arabian king, 
Aretas. The crime committed by Antipasand Herodias 
was a double one, then, as both were still married. 
When Herodias eloped with her own half-uncle she 
took Salome, her only daughter by Philip, with her. 
‘* Herod's birthday.’’—It was not a Jewish custom 
to celebrate birthdays, buta common one in the Hero- 
dian families. This might have been a joint testival 
to celebrate his ascension to the throne as well as his 
birthday. ‘* Danced inthe midst,’’—The dance was 
doubtless of a wanton, voluptuous character, calcu< 
lated to captivate the senses of the onlookers. It 
was an act of shame for a princess to debase herself 
thus in such a company; but no doubt artfully contrived 
by the mother. ‘* Whatsoever she should ask.’’—As 
wages of her shame, as any courtesan had a right to 
do. ‘“Give me here.’’—The ‘‘here’’ is emphatic, 
delay would imperil the success of her scheme. 
‘““A charger.”’—A large platter or wooden trencher. 
‘* Was grieved.’’—Because he was aboutto put 
to death a distinguished man, and to arouse the multi- 
tude to hatred against himself. “* And he sent.”’— 
Herod was the murderer; four were equally implicated 
in the crime.———"‘‘ His disciples.’’—To be near their 
Master they were probably in the town of Macherus. 
What atouching scene! There could be no fitter sequel 
of this tragedy thanto tell it all to Jesus. 

Instruction.—It was not until Christ had been teach- 
ing two and a half years that the report of him reached 
Herod. The fault was Herod’s not Christ’s. Herod’s 
method of thought and life was diametrically opposed 
to that of Christ. Soit is with many to-day. We won- 
der at the surprising ignorance of spiritual truths that 
many apparently well-educated people show. It meets 
us on every side. How account for it? Preachers 
puzzle their heads about it. So much teaching—such 
persistent ignorance! . The answer is, that a life of care- 
lessness, wantonness and vice is never conducive to 
the revelations that Christ is eager to make in the heart 
of each. : 

An accusing conscience is the most awful companion 
fora person to have. A startled, terror-stricken con- 
science in the midst of degradation may open the way 
for light and truth. Christ and his forgiveness is the 
only relief for gnawing sin. No matter how small 
this sin is, it is hateful to God. Throwit out of your 
life forever. This is repentance. 

It may be atruism to say that those birthday parties 
are the best that leave no sting of remembrance behind. 
Hilarity is apt tolead to excess. Let there be plenty 
of healthful fun and jollity if need be. Anything that 
is immoderate or smacks of immodesty or leads to dis- 
sipation ought to be rigidly excluded. Such pleasures 
are dangerous. 

Promises hatched in temporary mental aberration 
and confirmed by immoral and illegitimate oaths had 
better be canceled, and the wrong acknowledged. To 
make a foolish promise is wrong. The wrong is inten- 
sified not lessened if the promise is carried out. 

All are royal who follow the banner of Christ. It is 
a shame for such to degradé themselves, to do a mean 
act. 

Mothers! Pause and tremble! Yours it is to train 
daughters. Beware on your eternal life lest you lead 
them by example or practice into sin, however minute 
or disguised it may be, 
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Literature. 
A Browning Book.* 

WHATEVER. may be one’s temptation to make light 
of societies for the study and elucidation of a con- 
temporary poet by persons born to the poet’s lan- 
guage, so to speak, the first glance at the table of 
contents of this book, with Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
name leading, enforces respectful attention braced by 
pleasant expectation of entertainment. Nor will the 
reasonable reader fail to gather materials for valuable 
thought-work during the perusal of the twenty-four 
essays here brought together. 

It is, and it is not, against Robert Browning’s 
claim to greatness that his poetry seems to demand 
interpretation by experts. From the best critical 
point of view such an inherent demand does suggest 
a great lack in literary clearness, form and expression. 
Shakespeare would have been just as great a thinker, 
just as great a play-writer had his plays been cast in 
prose; but he would not have been just as great a 
poet bythe measure. It is necessary that the critic 
keep fast hold upon the distinction between poetry 
and the stuff that poetry is made of. A poet like 
Browning needs to be interpreted by specialists, 
largely on account of the fact that his works con- 
tain vast masses of formless poetic stuff, pure gold 
of the Muses, but barely hammered into the rudest 
semblance of the divine shape. 

A very long while ago, the art of poetry was ac- 
counted the finest of the fine arts. It was not poet- 
ical thought alone that distinguished what the mas- 
ters of that art produced; form meant a great deal, 
and method of expression had its imperious value; 
the magic phrase was the bearer of the compelling 
thought. Nor was this true only of lyric poetry; the 
drama the elegy, the idyl—every sort of poem, had 
to be symmetrically beautiful in both substance and 
spirit, a beautiful organism; and along with this 
beauty, as an essential part of it, there was simplicity 
of both thought and style. The great Greek tragedy 
never sank to the level of prose or belowit inthe mat- 
ter of expression; never did the ancient Muse go 
slipshod to the sound of her lyre, never was her shell 
recklessly drummed upon with a battered plectrum 
to jangle untuned strings. The divine ear, the di- 
vine touch, the divine sense of ultimate harmony 
were the artistic trinity which fashioned the great 
thought into great poetry. 

What strikes us as absent from the well-poised 
and serenely thoughtful essays of the Browning So- 
ciety is the recognition of poetry as an art. Even 
Colonel Higginson in the opening paper of this book, 
comparing Tennyson and Browning, and awarding 
the palm of superiority to the latter, seems to for- 
get or reject the highest element of poetry when he 
sums up the points of his conclusion. What made 
Homer a great poet was not his thoughts alone, not 
his images alone; he had the magic phrase, the etc r- 
nal hold upon supreme beauty of line; he had the 
omnipotent touch of direct simplicity. The same 
may be said of Shakespeare, whose lines need only 
the elucidation made necessary by great changes in 
our customs and language, and some imperfections in 
editing. That we must have a Browning Society 
suggests a very imperfect Browning, measured by the 
ancient standard, and after reading these interesting 
essays the thought stands uppermost that Browning’s 
poetry appeals altogether to a taste carefully culti- 
vated by Browning societies, which is really a mis- 
leading impression; for some of Browning's poetry is 
sufficiently simple to rank with the classics; some of 
it sings itself. 

Browning's case, as ably presented in these 
papers, is that of the thinker against the word- 
painter, from one point of view, and that of the 
dramatic seer against the singer. It would seem 
that one might confess and avoid. If the case is 
fully made out in both of its lines, still the defendant 
may win. Browning may have been a greater thinker 
than Keats or Theocritus or Tennyson or Homer or 
Sappho; he may have had a clearer dramatic vision 
than any of them; but did he command the magic 
phrase, the singing line, the haunting echo? 

It is a newthing in criticism, a thing to which we 
are in the way of accustoming ourselves, this taking 
up a poet’s work and submitting it piecemeal to phil- 
osophical tests, instead of applying to it the measure 
of the ‘‘heavenly Nine.’’ A careful perusal of the 
present volume will place this method in the best 
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possiblelight. Colonel Higginson writes the ‘‘ Biog- 
raphy of Browning’s Fame’’; Josiah Royce discusses 
‘‘Browning’s Theism’”’; George Willis Cooke con- 
siders ‘‘ Browning’s Romance of Love”; William J. 
Rolfe treats of ‘‘Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme”; 
‘«Homer and Browning” is by Prentiss Cummings, 
and ‘* The Greek Spirit in Shelley and Browning” is 
by Vida D. Scudder. We mention these papers, not 
as giving them preference over the others, but be- 
cause their titles suggest the nature of the work. A 
paper by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, entitled ‘‘ The Uncal- 
culating Soul,” is very interesting as a piece of 
philosophical-critical study, half psychology, half 
natural history of man. 

It is a striking fact that among the quotations 
from Browning given in the various essays in this 
book, very few, if any, possess the haunting quality 
that distinguishes great poetry, or even great verse, 
if there is a difference, when the point of greatness is 
reached, between poetry and verse. Alinelike 

“IT see my way as birds their trackless way,”’ 
may be good and true, as a bit of science; but it hits 
the ear witha flat slap asa musical offering. Or take 
this: 

‘* He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 

Found, or earth’s failure; 


“Wilt thou trust death or not?” 
Hence with life’s pale lure.”’ 


He answered “‘ Yes! 


What could be worse verse-jargon? An expert in 
Browning cipher may be able to make a great piece 
of philosophy out of it; but no power can give it 
poetic importance. We might amuse ourselves and 
our readers with an examination of all. the quota- 
tions; but one more will suffice: 
‘‘The truth in God’s breast 

Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed; 

Tho He is so bright and we so dim, 

Weare made in His image to witness Him.”’ 
As a piece of prose stating a large truth, that quo- 
tation reflects Browning’s insight and the sanity of 
his religious feeling; but as poetry what is it but 
failure? Indeed, were the excerpts used to illustrate 
these papers gathered into a volume and printed 
separately they would give a most unfavorable im- 
pression of Browning as a foet, no matter what 
might be thought of him as philosopher, theologian 
or art critic. 

Regarded as a collection of studies, in which well- 
endowed minds have directed considerable scholar- 
ship and acumen upon the analysis of many differ- 
ent phases of Browning’s thought and work, this 
book is important. No reader can go carefully 
through it without an increment of knowledge and 
a welcome refreshment of his intellect. It is a kalei- 
doscope full of prismatic scraps. You shake it and 
lo! one phase of Browning-study lies before you like 
a rainbow-section. Again and again you repeat the 
experience, until the full twenty-four ch anges have 
been enjoyed. We recommend the book to all students 
of Browning and as well to the lovers of good litera- 
ture in general, The papers have been ‘selected to 
represent the work” of the Boston Browning So- 
ciety, and they do ably represent it. What they 
make of Browning’s poetry will be fruit to some 
minds, caviare to others. We have enjoyed reading 
them. 


Recent Poetry. 


Soncs oF Ftyinc Hours. By Dr. Edward Willard 
Watson. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) The pcems in this 
neatly made-up little book are graceful, 
thoughtful, generally speaking. 
ever, a line like 


musical, 
Here and there, how- 


“On my dying ear, thrills of hope giving,”’ 
requires too much effort to make it flow smoothly. But 
then many beautiful passages like 

‘* We miss our place; the heavenly bars 

And lines are waiting till we find; 
We wander on, like wandering stars, 
Or snowflakes driven by the wind,”’ 
happily make up for the lapses from melody. 

Out OF THE SILENCE. By John Vance Cheney. (Cope- 
land & Day. $1.50.) There is in these poems the un- 
mistakably authentic mark of art-quality. Mr. Cheney 
sees with an artist’s eye, feels with an artist’s nerves, 
writes with an artist’s stroke. His poetry is refined, 
finished to a high degree of verbal excellence, and 
touched with the daintv lights and shades of a finely 
sensitive nature. We like his short and simple lyrics 
best, tho some of the longer ones are notably good. 

Victory, AND OTHER VERSES. By Hannah Parker 
Kimball. (Copeland & Day. 41.25.) Some of the 
poems in this volume were first issued in a small book 
entitled ‘‘ The Cup of Life,” which has gone out of 
print, A very charming influence is felt while reading 
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pieces like ‘‘Compensation,’’ ‘‘Ignorance and Knowl- 
edge,’’ ‘‘ The Immanent God,’’ ‘‘ The Holy of Holies’”’ 
and ‘‘Consecration.’’ Indeed, the little book is full of 
tender and touching poetry. 

. THE POEMS AND PROSE SKETCHES OF JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY. Under this title Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
issuing a new and complete edition of Mr. Riley’s in- 
imitable writings, prose and poetry. This edition is to 
be called the ‘‘ Homestead Edition.” Mr. Riley has 
written a characteristic introduction to the present 
volume which includes the ‘‘ Neighborly Poems and 
Dialect Sketches.” 

HELEN OF Troy. By Andrew Lang. (Thomas B. 
Mosher.) This is a new edition of Mr. Lang’s echoes 
of old poetical romance first published in 1882. Mr. 
Mosher has given it a beautiful setting. The text is 
from the 1883 edition, and Mr. Lang’s ‘‘ Note”’ is ap- 
pended. 

THe CoLioguy. Conversations About the Order of 
Things and Final Good, Held in the Chapel of the Blessed 
St. John. Summarized in Verse. By Josiah Augustus 
Seitz. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) We here have 
twenty ‘‘Conversations’’ done into smooth and 
thoughtful verse by a writer who cares more for reason- 
ing out problems of life than for high poetical rhap- 
sody. Some of these problems are dissected with con- 
siderable vigor. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH LyRIcs, SACRED AND SECULAR. Sy 
Jeremiah Eames Rankin. (Howard University. For 
the Author.) We have not before us the originals of 
these translations; but the English renderings are 
smooth and effective, and, we suppose, accurate. The 
little book is divided into two parts. The first contains 
sacred lyrics; the second secular lyrics. It is almost im- 
possible to bring the essence of song from one language 
into another, but a good strong reflection is well worth 
having. 

THE SPINNING-WHEEL AT Rest. By Edward Augus- 
tus Jencks. (Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) The portrait of 
the author facing the title-page of this attractive vol- 
ume of poetry shows a strong and manly countenance. 
The poetry is strong and manly, full of serene and 
wholesome love of life, and brightened by an optimism 
that is contagious. The book has many handsome illus- 
trations and will make a fitting holiday present. 

THROUGH FIELD AND FALLow. Sy Jean Hooper Page. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) This book of verses contains no 
genuine poetry; but itis nice and pretty. The author 
herself stands in the front door, so to speak, dressed in 
a white evening gown and a huge black street hat, piled 
high with feathers. The landscape behind her stretches 
away umbrageous, leafy, to the vanishing point, on a 
dim horizon. It isa pretty picture, barring the hat. 

PoEMS OF THE GOSPEL; OR, SCRIPTURE INCIDENTS AND 
TEACHINGS IN PARAPHRASE AND VERSE. Sy Allen R. 
Darrow. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) The title of 
this book tells accurately what it is. The text is attract- 
ively helped by excellent reproductions in ‘‘ half-tone 
of celebrated paintings by ancient and modern artists.” 
It isa very pretty book, one that will have the atten- 
tion of a large class of purchasers. 

PoETICAL SERMONS. By William E. Davenport. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) The late Walt Whitman 
gave to Mr. Davenport the style—so to call it—of these 
sermons; but at style the resemblance ends. Mr. Dav- 
enport writes fluently, and his thoughts are pleasant, 
not in the least charged with the Whitman vulgarity and 
crudeness. He is devoutly religious and devotedly 
Christian. Moreover he is beautifully eloquent. His 
sermons are not poetry of the highest sort; but they are 
full of nobleness and sweetness. They bear a message 
of comfort. 


Aw EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. Sy Roswell 
Park, A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Buffalo, Etc. [l- 
lustrated with Portraits and Other Engravings. (The 
F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia, New York, and Chi- 
cago. $2.00.) 

In preparing this work—involving immense research 
and boundless patience—the author has conferred a 
great favor on the medical profession and a benefit on 
the general public; for he has given a condensed 
sketch of every man who has wona name as physician, 
or surgeon, or expositor of the principles of biology, 
from the earliest periods down. In this day of literary 
attenuation, it is refreshing to find a writer, who, hav- 
ing first made sure of his facts, has been willing to 
state them in the fewest words possible consistent with 
lucidity. 

Beginning with the Egyptian knowledge and prac- 
tice, the earliest of which we have any authentic rec- 
ords, he traces the constant advance of medical knowl- 
edge, through what he has classified as the ages of 
Foundation, Transition and Renovation, up to the 
present time; not only giving a short, personal sketch 
of every notéd practitioner or investigator, but repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of his time—or the spirit of his 
age—showing how it influenced his thought and work. 
He has executed his task with such thoroughness that 
no doctor who wishes to be well-informed, or who 
wishes to appear well-informed, can afford to be with- 
out the book; for here at the cost of $2 he can find the 
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story of every man who deserves to be remembered by 
the medical profession; and as the panorama show- 
ing these men and theif work unfolds, the evolution 
of the healing art is shown in its just beauty and 
majesty. With this book in one’s library, a man need 
never be at a loss, as to what any of these worthies 
did, nor as to the value of the contribution of each, to 
the whole book of knowledge and wisdom that forms 
what we know as medical science; for it certainly is a 
growth, aptly described by Guy de Chauliac, whosays: 


‘‘The sciences are created by successive additions ; the 
same man cannot lay the foundations and perfect the 
superstructure. We are as children carried on the neck 
of a giant ; aided by the labors of our predecessors, we see 
all that they have seer, and something besides.”’ 


The book justifies the dictum of the man who says 
‘*the world has advanced in true knowledge and in the 
art of living more in the last seventy-five years than in 
the 2,000 preceding these’; for in addition to the con- 
secutive histories of the gradual advances both in Eu- 
rope and America, it gives a short and comprehensive 
history of Anzwsthesia—Antisepsis, and an epitome of 
the history of dentistry. It is enriched by nearly 
sixty engravings, including those of many quaint and 
curious instruments. Some of these are imagined to be 
modern inventions, but they all serve to show how the 
human mind, in given circumstances, is quite apt to act 
in similar ways; and the pictures of all the men of an- 
tiquity eminent in medicine—from Celsus and Galen, 
down through the ages, to our noble moderns—form a 
gallery of men of mind, whose features show their intel- 
lectuality, and make other people proud to belong to 
the same race. 

It is completed by an exhaustive index; and we do 
not hesitate to say that few books are so truly just 
what the title-page promises. 


THE LAtimeRS. A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 
1794. By Henry Christopher McCook. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

Sir Walter Scott’s glorification of the Scotch Jacobins 
did not make the Waverley Novels any the less interest- 
ing; and we cannot see that the small excess of sym- 
pathetic apology, which the author has put into this 
story of the long-lost cause of the insurgents in the 
Whisky Rebellion has any other effect on the romance 
than the innocent one of bringing out the pathos of an 
utterly hopeless insurrection. But for some such clue 
in the story to draw the reader on, to fix and reward 
his interest, it might as well have never been written. 
It gives us a high impression of Mr. McCook as an 
artist, that, without championing a bad cause, he has 
found in it a broad, common ground on which to appeal 
to the sympathy of his readers, and to hold their inter- 
estin his history and his novel to theend. Zhe Lati- 
mers must be viewed ia this double light. The history is 
the basis and background of the whole work, tho we do 
not feel called on either to read it with the cold preci- 
sion of scientific history, orto call the author to too 
strict an account forhaving changed somewhat in his 
narrative the proportions of exact reality. The peo- 
ple who dwelt inthis insurrectionary region, the life 
they led, how they felt about the burning question of 
the moment, and what they conceived to be their 
wrongs, whether real or fancied, is nothing to the 
purpose. The work, however, is held substantially on 
the lines of the real history. Neville, the United 
States Inspector, is historical; sois the rascally Brad- 
ford. General Wayne appears in the great part he 
acted in ending the Indian trouble. The glimpses of 
Washington and Hamilton are historical, With all the 
romantic variations and incident of the story the reader 
will probably get atruer and, certainly, a more vivid 
impression of the insurrection from Mr. McCook’s book 
than from any of the more serious histories. Asa 
picture of the life of the region, the character of the 
people, their deepand strong religious convictions and 
habits, and as a study of how genuine religious char- 
acter often lends itself to wrong-headed illusions and 
is wrought by ambitious conspirators into a men- 
ace of social order and the foundations of 
civil life, this book deserves high commendation. 

As to the Scotch-Irish vernacular of the period, Mr. 

McCook is an authority the accuracy of whose work 

we at least shall not venture to question. It is cer- 

tainly a most interesting and carefully elaborated, not 
to say monumental example of the Scotch-Irish vernac- 
ular of the period. As a novel the book conforms 
more in its type and style to the ideals of the older 
novelists than the new. It is possible that the amount 
and richness of material weighs upon it at the begin- 
ning and makes it slowin getting into the heart of the 
movement. Ultimately in the development of the story 
this deliberation works out well and adds to the sur- 
prises of the conclusion. We shall not anticipate the 
author by telling his story for him; but we may say 
that a very pleasing romance runs through the story 
on several lines, and grows richer and more complex 
as it develops, and does so without any importation of 
elements foreign to the story itself or out of the line of 
romantic probability. The characters have a strong 
individuality of theirown, Andrew Burbeck is a capital 
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invention. So is Luke Latimer and the old minis- 
ters. All the women in the story are well done. It is 
not a book to be raced through in an hour or one even- 
ing, but to take solid comfort in, to sit down to and 
look forward to, like the standard three-volume novel 
of the Thackeray and Bulwer period. We are not sur- 
prised that it has already reached the second thou- 
sand. We anticipate that it will come yet more into 
favor among readers who know and appreciate a good 
novel. 


THE Way OF THE Cross. A Series of Meditations on 
the History of the Passion of Our Lord. By the Rev. C. 
Armand Miller, M.A., Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.00.) Readers in need ofa truly 
edifying. book to guide and aid them in the devotions 
and meditations of the Lenten season, can hardly do 
better than to provide themselves with The Way of the 
Cross. It is arranged in systematic order for devotional 
use, and has its appropriate portion for every day in 
Lent. It is done in a vigorous way, which combines 
robust thought and expression with devotional sen- 
timent, and is very unlike the drowsy tone of mere de- 
votional routine. The wind sets in it sometimes 
from the north as well as from the balmy quarter, 
nor is its speech wholly of the other world and 
other-worldliness. It comes down with frequent aid 
to the sore tried disciple in his daily needs. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. Thirty Addresses 
for Good Friday and Easter. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mor- 
timer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00.) This is a collection of 
Good Friday and Eastertide addresses which carry the 
reader on through the great forty days of our Lord’s 
continuance on earth after the Resurrection. They will 
be found a fruitful aid in suggesting topics for the Len- 
ten meditation and study.——THE Lorp’s TABLE. A 
Help to the Right Observance of the Holy Supper. By the 
Rev. Andrew Murray. (Fleming H. RevellCo. 50 cents.) 
This is a book for serious, prayerful use, when the be- 
liever is ready to give ‘‘ not a brief. glance,’”’ but some 
quiet portion of a consecrated life to the usefulness of 
devotion and self-examination. The author has proved 
his right to stand in the ministry among the ‘‘sons 
of consolation,” and it is in this character that 
he meets the communicant in this volume. 
Messrs. Benziger Brothers send us for use among 
Catholics a neat little devotional volume Visits 
To JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. By the Rev. Francis 
Xavier Lasance. It is described in the sub-title asa 
manualof Hours and Half-Hoursof Adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament, and contains in addition ‘‘a Novena 
to the Holy Ghost, and Devotions for Mass, Holy Com- 
munion,’’etc. It is adapted and compiled from many ap- 
proved sources and published with the approval of the 
Apostolic Censor and of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York, and is designed to furnish food for every 
day in the week and all occasions for Catholic devo- 
tions drawn from many approved sources. Benzi- 
ger Brothers publish also THE CATHOLIC FATHER. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Augustine Egyer, Bishop of St.Gall. 
It is a capital little manual of instructions and devo- 
tions intended for the use of fathers in Roman Catho- 
lic families, and suited tothe requirements of modern 
times and present social conditions. It follows through 
all the domestic relations which arise in the family, 
in plain, simple, and wholesome instructions. There 
should be more of such teaching in all of our homes. 
—-—The Benziger Brothers are also publishing THE 
New TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
Curist. TZvranslated from the Latin Vulgate. Dili- 
gently Compared with the Original Greek and first Pub- 
lished by the English College at Rheims A.D. 1582. This 
edition contains annotations, references and an Histor- 
ical and Chronological Index, and is published with the 
imprimatur of the ‘‘most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York.’”’ The edition is well made 
and an excellent one for study as well as for devotional 
use and for comparison with the Authorized and Re- 
vised. It must be remembered that it is made on the 
basis of the Vulgate and not from the Greek Text. 














InN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; OR, FULLNESS OF PEACE, 
PowER AND PLENTY. Sy Ralph. Waldo Trine. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 

The fine form, good workmanship and excellent ma- 
terials given to this book by its publishers will win it 
favor with readers. It comes from the author of that 
striking little book ‘‘What All the World’s a-Seeking.”’ 
In this new volume that author develops further and 
carries to an extreme the mystical tendencies of his 
thinking. Thesecret of ‘‘ fullness, peace, power and 
plenty ’’ is oneness with the Infinite: 

‘Realize your oneness with it. . . In the quiet 
alone with God, put yourself into the receptive attitude. 
Calmly, quietly and expectantly desire that this realiza- 
tion break in upon and take possession of yoursonl. As it 
breaks in upon and takes possession of the soul, it will 
manifest itself to your mind, and from this you will feel its 
manifestations in every part of your body” (p. 213). 

This is mystical universalism in religion, and the au- 
thor plants himself onthat ground. He believes in the 
religion which forms the core of all religions. It is a kind 
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ef mysticism of which Buddhism is the best example, 
and for the reason that it is free from definite dogmatic 
contents. To a degree Christianity submits to this 
interpretation, but Christian mysticism is saved from 
empty, transcendental generalities by its faith in defi- 
nite facts and definite dogmas and a historic Christ. 
Mr. Trine’s ideas in the matter of subliminal con- 
sciousness, mental activity in sleep and many points of 
this nature (cf. p. 124) are hardly sound psychologic- 
ally. There is, however, in this work the charm which 
clings to all mystical writings, the charm of the great 
passive infinities that lie back of life, to which we are 
always making our appeal. We note some examples of 
carelessness in writing such as most for almost (pp. 52 
and 169),and among for in, as on page 110 where the first 
steamship that crossed the Atlantic is said to have had 
among its cargo a part of anedition of a pamphlet written 
to prove that no ship could carry coal enough to steam over 
the Atlantic. 


SATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD DISPLAYED; 07, Despairing 
Democracy. By W. T. Stead, Editor of Review of Re- 
views. (R. F.Fenno & Co. $1.25.) 

We fear that very few of our readers, or even of the 
inhabitants of New York City, have any very adequate 
acquaintance with the five stout octavos of 1100 pages 
each which contain the published report of the Lexow 
Commission, or know much about them except what 
they are able to recall of the vague impression of hor- 
ror made on them at the time by the reports in the 
daily newspapers. Mr. Stead has gone through the 
voluminous whole, and in this duodecimo of three hun- 
dred pages, reconstructs it into a readable and authen- 
tic narrative which contains the points of the awful in- 
dictments and the evidence for them which seem to 
have already grown dim inthe short memories of the 
citizens of New York. The revelation is one which jus- 
tifies the title, and will even go far enough with some 
readers, whose fortitude of mind is not yreat, to carry 
them over the cataract into despair of democracy and 
its ability to safeguard the institutions of decent and 
law-abiding civilization. Weshall not attempt in any 
way to modify the impression of the book, nor, on the 
other hand, to make any selection from it of choice 
examples with which to horrify our readers. We ad- 
vise them to read it for themselves. They ought todo 
so, and if at any time thereafter they find themselves 
growing cold as to the demands of civic virtue or too 
optimistic in their feelings as to this present age, they 
should take the book down and read it again. It will 
give them some sober thoughts and help them to see 
that there are interests in this world more important 
and more sacred than relations to party and what 
will come of it if good citizens do not combine when 
the fundamental principles of social and civic virtue 
are at stake. The strong point of the book is that it 
presents, in a fair, readable and authentic form the 
sum, substance and essential results of the Lexow 
investigations, with the evidence to support them. 


ORDERLY Book oF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies. Kept 
at Valley Forge,:18 May—11 June, 1778. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co., Boston, New York and London. 
$1.00.) : 

The original of this Orderly Book is in the Boston 
Atheneum. It is published and edited by Appleton P. 
C. Griffin in a form worthy of so interesting a docu- 
ment. We have turned over the pages and found our 
attention arrested everywhere by new proofs of the 
patient devotion and dignified independence of the 
great man who, tho he did not always spell his words 
right and could not always come out of his English sen- 
tences ona straight line, saw deeply into men and their 
affairs and was as great in the minor details of army 
and camp discipline as he was in the larger affairs of 
his administration as President. The moral tone of 
his administration is one of the striking points in this 
venerable document. It shows that Valley Forge was 
not a lost experience for the army, that it was in this 
school of trouble that the army was trained into shape 
for the grand and veteran service it afterward accom- 
plished under its great, patient, and heroic chief. The 
points that arrest attention inthe Orderly Book seem to 
have little publicimportance generally; but they are 
food for reflection. They show what manner of man 
Washington was. They show his courage in assuming 
responsibility and acting on it, and his considerate re- 
gard of the principle of right as involved in the minor 
details of his administration. 


THE Kincpom oF Gop: AN EssAy IN THEOLOGY. Zhe 
Bohlen Lectures, 1897. By Laurence Henry Schwab, 
Rector of St. Mary's, New York. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.00.) 

This volume of Bohlen Lectures for 1897 has an in- 
terest of itsown as being an attempt to think out and 
reconstruct the living problems of the Church from a 
Ritschlian point of view. Mr. Schwab is by no means a 
blind Ritschlian. Heaccepts from Ritschl certain large 
guiding principles of thought and proceeds to recon- 
struct theology, or perhaps we should say his general 
view of Christianity, on that basis. The result is not 
wholly satisfactory, tho it hasin these Bohlen Lectures 
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given the author an opportunity to say some things 
very well worth saying, and to make some criticisms on 
various forms of the popular theology or theologies 
which very much needed to be made. It rather takes 
one’s breath away, however, to find a Bohlen lecturer 
willing to admit, as Mr. Schwab does (p. 71): *‘ I have 


_no acquaintance with the writings of Anselm,’’ tho he 


has just given a critical estimate of his doctrine of the 
Atonement; and in another place (p. 145) that Dr. 
Bushnell’s attempt to make the Atonement intelligible, 
tho he does not hesitate to discuss it, is known to him 
“‘only through Professor Fisher’s ‘ History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.’’”” These frank confessions relieve us 
of the necessity of noting, on our part, other works 
which the author seems to have omitted, McLeod 
Campbell’s, forexample. The point of the lectures is 
not so much, however, to survey and examine current 
theories of Christianity, but to notice them only as far 
as seemed necessary to bring out the Ritschlian ideas 
and methods which the lecturer wished to present. As 
a popular presentation of the subjeet in this light the 
lectures have the same kind of stimulating attractive- 
ness which seems to be a part, perhaps the best part, 
of the impression Ritschl left on his convinced dis- 
ciples. 


We find inthe ‘‘ Atheneum Press’’an interesting col- 
lection of SPECIMENS OF THE PRE-SHAKESPEREAN 
DRAMA, with an Introduction, Notes and a Glossary. 
By John Matthews Manly, Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Two vols., 16mo, 
$1.40.) 

A third volume is promised to conclude this set. 
The texts are put together in the two now published, 
while the illustrations and explanatory material is’ re- 
served for the third—an arrangement intended to make 
the work more convenient for use. Volume I begins 
with the old ‘‘ Liturgical Texts”’ of the religious plays, 
of which twenty examples are given. These are fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Robin Hood Plays,’ the ‘‘St. George 
Plays’’ and ‘‘ The Reverby Sword Play.” Most stu- 
dents have thus far contented themselves with what 
they could get from second-hand description as to 
these plays. Inthis volume they can study them for 
themselves. The same volume contains also ‘‘ Kinge 
Johan,”’ by John Bale, and John Heywood’s merry play, 
‘‘The Foure P.P.’’ The P.P. being a Palmer, a Par- 
doner, a ‘*Potycary” anda Pedler. The second volume 
contains Nicholas Udall’s ‘‘ Roister Doister,’”’ ‘‘Gam- 
mer Gurten’s Nedle,’’ ‘‘Cambesis,”’ by Thomas Pres- 
ton; ‘‘Gorboduc; or, Ferrix and Porrix,’’ Lyly’s ‘‘ Cam- 
paspe”’; Greene’s‘‘ James IV ’’; ‘‘ David and Bethsabe”’ 
by Peele, and Thomas Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedie.”’ 
Volume II] will containanintroduction, notes, glossary 
and certain appendices, and will, we confidently as- 
sume, round up and complete a work which is already 
one of unusual value to the student of English litera- 
ture. 


Across THE SuB-ARCTICS OF CANADA. A Journey of 
3,200 Miles by Canoe and Snowshoe through the Barren 
Lands. By J. W. Tyrrell, C.E., D.L.S. With Il- 
lustrations from Photographs taken on the Journey and 
Drawings by Arthur Heming. (William Briggs, To- 
ronto. 

This volume is the popular report of an exploration 
of the Athabasca River and lakes from Edmonton, in 
Lat. 53°, 25’ N. to the Chesterfield Inlet at the northern 
end of Hudson Bay in about 64° N. The expedition 
was undertaken under the orders of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey. The author has collected in this vol- 
ume a series of highly interesting observations on this 
little-known country and its inhabitants, together with 
a list of plants collected on the expedition, a vocabulary 
of Eskimo words, a route map and a classified index. 
The expedition made its way through the Barren Lands, 
the home of the reindeer, beyond the northern limit of 
trees or wood of any description, and into the southern- 
most limits of the polar bear. The expedition was not 
without danger, especially on its return down the Hud- 
son Bay to the sea, which began in the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the northern extremity of Hudson Bay 
was reached, and practically ended at Norway House, 
at the northern end of Lake Winnepeg, the day before 
Christmas the following December. The story is by no 
means lacking in adventure. Its strong points, how- 
ever, for the general reader are, first, the very interest- 
ing accounts of the Eskimo, of the country itself, its 
general botany, geology, mineralogy, reindeer, caribou, 
bear, and other large game. The illustrations have 
the double virtue of illustrating the subject and of be- 
ing trustworthy; and this final remark applies to the 
whole book. 


[HE ENCYCLOP&DIA OF Sport. Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk, Hedley Peek and F. G. Aflalo. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Each Part $1.00.) 

We have before us the bound Volume I which carries 
the work forward from A to Leo; we should say, ata 
venture, to about the middle point of the whole. Ac- 
cepting the signed names of the contributors as trust- 
worthy indications of the character of the work, they 
seem, with a few possible exceptions which every one 
will make for himself, as good as can be expected, For 
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the unsigned articles we hold Mr. Aflalo responsible, 
who is the organizer of the scheme and to whom more 
than any one will fall the praise or blame of the whole. 
Mr. Hedley Peek is responsible for the numerous and 
excellent illustrations, and both these gentlemen are 
joint editors with the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
The twenty-eight volumes of the ‘‘ Badminton Library,” 
with their encyclopedic index, are about the only sat- 
isfactory guide we have at present for matters of this 
kind, and the present work, tho the volumes are large 
and heavy royal octavos, will have the advantage of 
superior convenience and of presenting the subject not 
only in an up-to-date form, but collected in two vol- 
umes. Itis hardly necessary to say that the book is 
English in its origin and very largely addressed to 
English readers, not, however, without a very consid- 
erable admixture of Americans among the writers and 
of American references and matters in the text, as, for 
example, Lawn Tennis, by Casper Whitney; Bison and 
Caribou and other subjects, by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
North American Camping Out by J. Turner Turner, who 
has contributed several other articles on American sub- 
jects. Football in this country is treated by Casper 
Whitney and T. A. Cook. We have noticed many ex- 
amples of fine work in this volume, as Prince Demi- 
doff’s description of stalking in the Caucasus; but this 
notice, with those given previously to the several parts 
as they appeared, isall we can find room for. The book 
is richly and solidly made and well printed. 





On BLUE WATER. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 
The author took passage at Genoa for Buenos Ayres, 
on the Italian steamer ‘‘Galileo,’’ in company with 
many hundreds of his fellow-countrymen, who were 
seeking their fortunes in South America; and this book 
is a record of the voyage. Of unusual incident there 
was nothing, altho the author’s descriptions of the 
scenery of the sea are beautiful, and his account of a 
storm and its effects on the passengers is terribly 
graphic, or realistic as it would be called in the lan- 
guage of the day. But nearly all the book is devoted 
to observations of human nature as it displayed itself 
in the first cabin and in the steerage, which constitute 
an epitome of human life, with all its passions and 
weaknesses, its sufferings and its pleasures. There 
was death, birth, christening, love-making, jealousy, 
slander, meanness, generosity and sympathy; and the 
touching instances of these virtues go far to sweeten 
an atmosphere otherwise foul enough. The exquisite 
touch of this writer is well known to those who have 
read his other books of travel, and his pity for the ab- 
ject poverty which drives the Italian peasantry into ex- 
ile is most affectingly expressed. The translation, by 
Jacob B. Brown, is into excellent English, which re- 
tains the vivacity of the original. 


By Edmondo De Amicis. (G. P. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D., President of West- 
ern Reserve and Adelbert College. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 


This is the fourth volume President Thwing has 
published on college subjects. They form a system- 
atic series in which the volume on ‘‘ American Colleges: 
their Students and their Work,’’ presents the subject 
in its formal and institutional relations, *‘ Within Col- 
legge Walls’? was intended to give a fair account of 
inner student life, while ‘‘ The College Woman”’ pre- 
sents the new aspect given to the subject by the found- 
ing of the colleges for women and the opening of the 
college courses towomen. The present volume attacks 
the subject on what is apparently the only important 
side remaining to be treated, the relation of the col- 
leges to American life; how the people feel toward 
them, what the position of the college-bred man in 
American social life is and is likely to be. President 
Thwing recognizes the fact that the popular interest in 
college life and training has grown and is growing 
enormously. He shows what the college men have 
done to pay for their training, and illustrates his points 
from the history of our three oldest colleges. He 
writes in a free, chatty way, and sometimes indulges in 
pretty free comparisons. 


AMERICAN IDEALS AND OTHER EssAys, SOCIAL AND Po- 
LITICAL. By Theodore Roosevelt. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) > 

Mr. Roosevelt is an honest and manly hitter. He 
strikes out straight from the shoulder, and uses words 
which carry his honest meaning. In this book he has col- 
lected a number of papers on the vital topics of the day, 
and printed them as they dropped hot from his pen for 
the press. They come from aman who thinks strongly 
and feels deeply and justly on these subjects of public 
importance. There is no better book for open-minded, 
earnest young men to read. Mr. Roosevelt looks at 
these subjects in their three most important relations: 
in their relation to scientific fact and reality, in their 
relation to the practical necessities and requirements of 
the situation, and in their relation to morality and 
ethics. The secret of his strength lies in his touching 
all these notes. Perhaps we should add to them that 
he isan American of Americans, andthe notes of patri- 
otic love and pride go ringing through his papers. 
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SociAL Facts AND Forces. Zhe Fac- 
tory, The Labor Union, The Corporation, 
The Railway, The City, The Church. By 
Washington Gladden. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son. $1.00.) Wealways read Dr. Glad- 
den’s books and advise our subscribers 
toreadthem. They are strong in honest 
aim and in honest sympathy with demo- 
cratic society. They take hold of read- 
ers with a strong grip and make them 
feel that questions of morality, of moral 
duty and moral relations do apply after 
all to secular affairs, and that moral dis- 
order is the secret root of the trouble 
men have in this world in living together 
and getting on fairly, justly and happily 
with each other. The volume before us 
contain the six ‘‘Ryder Lectures,” de- 
livered by Dr. Gladden in Chicago, in 
the winter of 1895-96. They discuss the 
six topics named in the sub-title given 
above. As an agitation their value is 
considerable. They will tend to open 
people’s eyes andto keep themopen. As 
positive contributions to social science 
they have the defects which mark Dr. 
Gladden’s books on the subject. We 
should hardly venture, for example, to 
commit to him the revision of the laws 
on corporations or railways; and we do 
not see that he has much in the way of a 
definite policy to be pursued to con- 
tribute to the solution of the municipal 
problem. 


LIFE IN ENGLAND. An 
American View. By John Corbin. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) The basis of 
this book is the series on the subject 
contributed by the author to Harper's 
Round Table. These articles have been 
considerably rewritten and _ enriched 
for publication in book form, and now 
form a tolerably complete account of 
Winchester, Eton and Rugby. Harrow 
and some of the other great schools are 
omitted. Enovgh is given, however, or 
perhaps we should say the right schools 
are described and discussed to give 
the author the basis for the comparison, 
which is obviously the important con- 
sideration in his mind, between the Eng- 
lish and Americanschools. His remarks 
on this subject are well worth serious 
attention. The keynote to the book is 
struck inthe Preface, where we read: 
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“The result of English school educatiun, 
it appeared, was to make a man surpri- 
singly solid in character and at the same 
time surprisingly simple and natural. The 
Oxonian has a firmer knowledge of himself 
and of the world of men than the Harvard 
man, and at the same time a greater mea- 
sure of the spontaneity and exuberance 
natural to youth.”’ 


PERSIAN WOMEN. A Sketch of Woman's 
Life from the Cradle to the Grave,and Mis- 
sionary Life among Them, with Jilustra- 
By the Rev. lsaac Malek Yonan, of 
(Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
House. $1.00.) This is a highly pleas- 
ing and instructive book, which we are 
glad to commend to the favorable atten- 
tionof our readers. The author writes 
of his home and his people. He has 
much to say that is new and out of the 
way. He shows what the life of a girl 
and a woman in Persia is. He describes 
the law, the practice and the Koran as 
to polygamy,and by actual citations from 
ihe Koran puts Mohammed Alexander 
Russell Webb, the Mohammedan repre- 
sentative at the Congress of Religions 
at Chicago, where he denied that Islam 
teaches polygamy, ina very unenviable 
position. Mr. Yonan cites chapter and 
verse, and prints the passages. As to 
the Prophet, it is well known that he 
practiced polygamy, tho he claimed that 
it was by authority of a special revela- 
tion from Heaven, relaxing the law in 
his case in recognition of his great labors 
and services. Mr. Yonan’s description 
of girland woman life in Persia is com. 
plete and very interesting. 


tions. 
Oroomiah, Persia. 


THE LION OF -JANINA; or, The Last Days 
of the Janissaries. By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. (Harper 
& Brothers.) Were it not that Jokai isa 
Hungarian, this book would seem as 
wild a fancy as any of Rider Haggard’s. 
Hungarians, however, seem to have a 
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sort of sympathy with everything Orien- 
tal; and fearful as are the tales of out- 
rage, treachery and fraud, one can 
scarcely avoid the feeling that they are, 
after all, essentially correct. It is diffi- 
cult to tell which appears to worst advan- 
tage, Ali Sultan Mahmoud or Leonidas 
Argyrocantharides. Albanian, Greek 
and Turk vie with each other in vil- 
lainy, and the general impression left is 
that there was not much to choose be- 
tween them. Somewhat singularly, the 
history of the war of Greek independ- 
ence, by an Oxford professor, corrobo- 
rates, in the calmest of historical style, 
much that is set out so dramatically by 
the novelist. The translation is in good 
English, but there are some blunders in 
names. Ypsilanti appears usually as 
Yprilanti, and several of the Turkish 
spellings were apparently made by one 
not accustomed to them. 


The striking feature of Poems By WIL- 
LIAM WORDsWoRTH, publshed in the Athe- 
neum Series, is that the selection is 
edited by Edward Dowden, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.40.) 
No English poet requires the principle 
of selection to be applied to his work as 
Wordsworth does, or holds his high rank 
so truly by right of his best poems. Ifa 
selection is to be made no one is more 
likely to do it well than Professor Dow- 
den. The selections are liberal in amount 
and as representative as they can be. 
The Introduction is a fine piece of work, 
and the Appendix of Notes on the indi- 
vidual selections are all in Mr. Dowden’s 
best manner. We wish that each note 
had been marked with a page reference 
to the poem. As it is the reader is 
forced to find the note by the round- 
about ‘process of looking up the poem in 
the Contents. Only a very few readers 
are eager enough to read notes to put 
themselves to this inconvenience. 


FLOWERS THAT NEVER FADE. By Frank- 
lin Baldwin Wiley, Author of ‘* The Har- 
vard Guide Book.’’ (Bradley Whidden, 
Boston. 35 cents.) We hope this book 
will not escape the notice of our readers, 
and that it will some time lead them 
to the ‘‘ Ware Collection of Blaschka 
Glass Models in the Harvard University 
Museum,” which it is the author’s object 
todescribe. The little book gives also 
an account of the two Bohemian artists, 
father and son, Blaschka by name, who, 
working in Dresden, have produced these 
wonderful glass imitations of flowers. 
The author writes with a pardonable en- 
thusiasm which communicates itself to 
the reader. 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Compiled from the 
German of C. A. Wilkins, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and Theology, by Rachel Chalice, 
with an Introduction by the late Most Rev- 
erend Lord Plunket, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (Charles Scribner’s Son. $1.50 ) 
This is a perturbative and distressing vol- 
ume which shows how widely and deeply 
the Reformed faith had taken hold cn 
Spain and at what acost of self-destruc- 
tion the Inquisition, operating under 
Charles V, and Philip II, his son, were 
allowed to stamp it out and with it the 
independent force of the Spanish peo- 
ple. It is a painful history, but well 
worth reading. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMEs oF Fa- 
MOUS WoMEN. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.75.) Wecannot imagine why Mr. El- 
bert Hubbard should so persistently sup- 
press his name on the title-page of these 
Little Journeys. This is the third volume 
of a series which any one might have 
been proud to write and which willte sure 
to delight every reader who takes it in 
hand. The sketches do not lie at all in 
the beaten path. They are fresh, refined, 
sparkling and valuable. As examples of 
book-making they are wholly charming, 
in paper, type, presswork and the twelve 
portraits which embellish the volume. 


IDEALS FORGIRLS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A., Author of ** Music and 
Morals,” (M, F. Mansfield, New York, 





75 cents.) Weshould expect this book in 
advance to be bright and sensible. We 
find it to be both and more. Mr. Haweis 
seems to understand the subject. He 
writes from the girl’s point of view, the 
man’s point of view, and that complex 
point of view where all the proprieties 
of the subject come together. We have 
read him with all the girls we know in 
mind, one after the other, and we com- 
mend him to their attention, individually 
and collectively. His notes for musical 
girls come from one who knows music 
well. 


The Second Series of Zhe American 
Journal of Archeology begins with the 
date of 1897 under the editorship of Prof. 
Jehn H. Wright, of Harvard, and is 
published by Macmillan & Co. The bi- 
monthly numbers will cover as many 
pages in the year asthe quarterly numbers 
of the previous series; and we understand 
that it will contain besides the reports of 
the Archeological Schools at Athens and 
Rome, other miscellaneous papers in the 
fields of American, Christian, classical 
and Oriental archeology and summaries 
of archeological news and discussions. 


PUNCTUATION. With Chapters on Hy- 
phenization, Capitalization and Spelling. 
By F. Horace Teall. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00.) We have already noticed Mr. Te- 
all’s books onthe compounding of English 
words and his editorial connection with 
Funk & Wagnalls ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary.’’ This little volume recapitulates 
the author’s position on the compounding 
of words, and adds new chapters on 
punctuation, hyphenization, capitaliza- 
tion and spelling. On all these subjects 
except the last his rules are definite; but 
we do not see that he has much toofferon 
the perplexed question of English spell- 
ing. 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. By Mary 
F. Nixon. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.50.) As books of travel go, 
this is a readable and,toa degree, in- 
structive account of ramblings in Spain. 
Doubtless the guide books lend a certain 
air to many of the pages; but the author 
gives her own impressions and observa- 
tions freely enough. If there is not 
much that is new, and if much that is 
old takes on no new dress in the telling, 
still the writer's feelings are fresh, and 
she manages to make them serve as a 
dew upon her flowers of description. 
The publishers have given the book a 
very attractive dress. 


Wuir anv Spur. By George E. Waring, 
Jr. (Doubleday. & McClure. $1.00.) 
With the saddle-horse for the central fig- 
ure of his sketches, Colonel Waring 
wields a very effective pencil, and gives 
to the life he depicts a captivatingcharm. 
His little book will appeal most effectu- 
ally to all who like a gallop in park or 
open country. The good points of a 
horse’s form and character are brought 
out with a master’s touch, and the exhil- 
aration of horseback riding is imparted 
through these chapters almost as strong- 
ly as by a breezy dash down a fragrant 
lane at sunrise in spring. 


The Roberts Brothers’ edition of Mo- 
LIERE, Zvranslated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, has progressed by the addi- 
tion of Volume V, with the translations 
of L’école des Femmes, L’école des Maris, 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, and Volume 
VI, with the translation of Z’¢tourdi, Le 
Mariage forcé, Le Médécin Malgré lui, and 
La Critique de L’école des Femmes. The 
translation is.well done, and the edition 
is well and handsomely manufactured. 
($1.50 per volume.) 


TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. Four Ad- 
dresses by C. W. Bardeen. (C.W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00.) Two of these 
addresses, those on ‘* The Teacher as he 
Should Be,’’ and on ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Commercial Value’’ were delivered be- 
fore the State Association at Saratoga. 
The one on ‘‘ Teaching as a Business 
for Men”’ was addressed to the National 
Association, and that on ‘‘ Fitting Teach- 
ers to Places”’ to the American Institute 
of Instruction, Montreal, July T2th, 1897. 
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FACTS AND FAKES ABOUT CuBA. A Re- 
view of the Various Stories Circulated in 
the United States Concerning the Present 
Insurrection. By George Bronson Rea. 
(George Munro’s Sons. $1.50.) Mr. Rea 
was the field correspondent of Zhe New 
York Herald. His view of this subject 
is pretty much his own. He speaks for 
himself, and William de la M. Cary illus- 
trates his volume from photographs 
taken by Mr. Rea. 


THE MONKEY THAT WOULD NOT KILL. 
By Henry Drummond. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00.) It would not be easy to 
name a more wholly amusing story than 
this monkey tale in two parts by Henry 
Drummond. It belongs, of course, 
among the light weights of literature, 
but it sparkles with wit, humor, drollery, 
and glows with good feeling from end to 
end. 





Literary Notes. 


‘* ARISTOCRACY and Evolution,” a new 
book by Mr. W. H. Mallock, will be 
published in a few weeks bythe Mac- 
millan Company. 


....We intended to say in our notice of 
Ellen C. Parson’s ‘‘A Life for Africa,’’ 
last week, that it was published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., of this city. 


.-+e‘'Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen of Ru- 
mania, has just received her diploma 
‘constituting her a Doctor of Letters and 
honorary member of the University of 
Budapest. 


....Messrs. Way & Williams, of Chi 
cago, will soon bring out new books by 
Kate Chopin, Ambrose Bierce, Kate M. 
Cleary, and Prof. Robert Herrick, of the 
University of Chicago. 

....A strong temperance article, in 
which the American saloon and saloon- 
keeper is arraigned, is contributed to the 
March number of Zhe Catholic World by 
its editor, Father Doyle, of the Paulists. 


....The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, an- 
nounce for early publication a new book 
by Josiah Strong, D.D.; also ‘‘ Life, 
Death and Immortality,’’ by William M. 
Bryant, LL.D. 


....-Prof. William Knight, LL.D., of 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
is lecturing in the Adams Chapel of 
Union Theological Seminary. The lec- 
ture on Saturday, March 12th, at 3.30 
P. M., will be on ‘‘ Coleridge.”’ 


....Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company 
announce that they will publish, in the 
spring, a volume of short stories by Mr. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, with illustrations _ 


by Mr. E. W. Kemble. Mr. Dunbar’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Uncalled,’’ will not appear 
until the autumn. 

....According to The Academy: 

“A feature of Mr. Budgett Meakin’s ‘ Ro- 
mance of Morocco,’ now preparing for the 
press, is the critical review of over two 
hundred v olumes on that country in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Italian, German, 
Danish, Dutch and Arabic, the perusal of 
which has been a labor of years.” 


...»Dhe Art Interchange, for March, 
contains a fine portrait of the late Wil- 
liam James Linton, with an appreciative 
account of the man and his work by Miss 
Caroline A. Powell, a skilful and suc- 
cessful engraver who studied under Mr. 
Linton when he had charge of the en- 
graving class at the Cooper Institute. 


...-According tothe Publishers’ Weekly 
the number of books issued by some of the 
best-known American firms during 1897 
are as follows: D. Appleton & Company, 
123; Charles Scribner’s Sons,121; J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 113; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, 104; Longmans, Green & 
Company, 104; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
to1; Harper & Brothers, 89; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 85; Little, Brown & Compa- 
ny, 46; The Century Company, 31. 


....The last number. received of the 
Revue Archeologique, gives the conclu- 
ding article of a series of ten articles by 
the Comte Michel Tyskiewecz, entitled 
“ Notes et Souvenirs D’un Vieux Collec- 
tionneur,”’ which ought to be published 
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in a volume. 


They are a charming col- 


lection of stories of achievements and 
failures in the experience of a connois- 
seur and collectorof objects of ancient 
Greek and Roman art, who has made his 


home in Rome. 
died at Rome, November 18th, 1897. 


The Comte Tyskiewecz 


.... Houghton, Mifflin & Company will 


publish immediately 


“Caleb West, 


Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
Colonel Higginson’s ‘‘ Cheerful Yester- 


days’’; ‘‘ From the other Side” 


and 


‘*Tales of Trail and Town,” by Henry 
B. Fuller and Bret Harte, respectively, 


and ‘The 


Pilgrims in Their Three 


Homes—England, Holland and America,” 


by .the Rev. Dr. Griffis. 


Still another 


book by Colonel Higginson, ‘‘ Tales of 
the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic”’ 
will be published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


..Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Anna A. Gordon are Miss Frances E. 


Willard’s literary executors. 


They will 


issue a life of Miss Willard as soon as 
possible, which shall be devoted more 
especially to the work of her last ten 


years. 


An official steel engraved por- 


trait will be ready in a few weeks, and 
can be obtained of the Woman’s Temper- 


ance Publishing Association. 


March 


20th, Neal Dow’s birthday, has been ap- 
pointed by the National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union as Memorial 


Day in honor of their late President. 


..In the Leipzig Zaged/att an inter- 
esting historico-literary question was 
recently discussed, and a satisfactory 


conclusion reached. 


Dr. Wustmann, a 


Luther specialist, maintained that the 
question as to the original printer of 
Luther’s famous ninety-five theses had 
never been satisfactorily settled, and that 
on the basis of researches he could state 
that this was Melchior Lotther, of Leip- 
zig. Then Dr. Johannes Luther, libra- 
rian of the Royal Library in Berlin, drew 
attention to the fact that on the occasion 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
University of Halle, in 1894, he had in- 
vestigated the same subject, and had 
reached exactly the same results, and 
that on the same grounds as Dr. Wust- 
mann, namely, the character of types 


employed in the printed theses. 


He has 


further shown that the printing of the 
theses was not done, as is generally sup- 
posed, without the knowledge or consent 
of Luther and after the disputation, but 
that Luther himself had arranged for their 
publication, and that he had attached a 
printed, and not written, copy to the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg. Copies of 
these original printed theses are found 
in the Royal Library in Berlin and in the 


British Museum. 


Other specialists have 


reached the same conclusion, notably 
Prof. Nicholaus Miiller, of the Universi- 


ty of Berlin. 


Books of the Week. 


The 4 rw Mrs. Sarah A. Lankford Palmer. By 
John A. Roche, M.D., with. an Introduction 
by John P. Newman, D.D. 5x74, pp. 286. New 

York : George Hughes & Co 
ms A pg: gg os Net oe eae. 
q ‘ ton, New York an n- 
pap ph ing Wolffe & C 





Asteeneny. By anne M. Clarke, A. Fowler, 
A.R.C.S., R.A.S., and J. Ellard Gore, 
hoy 5x7, pp. 581. New York: D. Apple- 

MRD onc cosesbccneds onibane cooser mracapedants 


$1 50 


jan Greece and Living Greek. By Dr. 
een Rose. pp. 300. New York: 


Peri Hellades Publication Office...............- $ 


Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. - 
jaan a4 pane 4x634, pp. 243. Boston: 
How the Dutch Came to c= B Bienes 
McManus. aes pp. 82. New York: E. R. 
OTERNEE We OG, 6.5. cccccscintevvecdvscccescoovvese 
The Lord’s Table. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
oAxes. 6 PP 143. New York, Chicago, Toronto : 
Revell Company..... .......--0-++ 
Money: Thoughts for God’s Stewards. By the 
Rev. Andrew Murray. 33{x9, pp. 96. Flem- 
PU itch os cons oven secccee 
On ~ Edge ofa Moor. By the Author of “‘ The 
Odd One.” 454x7, pp. 246. Fleming H. Re- 

vell Company Kone onedee dpecgbaghietd cawebs chess ce 
The Way of the C Armand Miller. 
446x7, pp. 227. Fieming i Revell Company.. 
as Culture in the Home. By Martha B. 
a osher. a06xi, pp. 240. Fleming H. Revell 
EE sattvestractcocatsnerdrenpsaqcsecvecnies 
A Christmas Accident, and Other Stories. Br An- 
nie Eliot Trumbull. 444x7, pp. 232. New 
ork: A. 8. fone les spaxektadivave shecste 

The Story of Evangelina Cisneros. Told by Her- 
- . a4 Lage by —= Decker. cag op mt 
on ulian Hawt 436x734, pp. 257. 
ork: Continental Pub. Bas venga s se<00060 
aimsioen from the Works of Bisho oP, Thorold. 
With agg by Lord Bish - of Winchester. 

5: p. 284. New York: P. Dutton & Co, 
Lon on: PRES WIE s ticeccsccscvccnccaseces 


a of Jennico. By Agnes and Fgerton Cas- 
le. 446x7, pp. 341. New York: The Macmilian 


The aay oy of Grammar. By Herbert ~ _ 
and Anna M. Emerson. 5x7}¢, pp. 267. 

New York: The Macmillan Co..................- 
Pasteur. Percy Frankland and Mrs. frank- 
iat d. de , Pp. 2283. New York: The Mac- 


randes. In Two Volum 
oa 4U3 per vol. New York: The Macmilfan Co. 
By John Jay Chap- 
New York: Charles 


wala shar re. <A Critical aendy By 
eorg Bi 


Emenee and Other ee 


5x pp. 
Scribner’ SS ie aegtednes heey $ 


Stories of Pennsylvania. By Joseph S. Walton, 

Ph.D., and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A.M. 434x 
pp. 299. New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 

cago: American Book Com mpany 

Jesus and the Resurrection. bi-y 4 Addresses for 
Good rye, and Easter. By Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D.D. hy ah Pp. 294. 
m: 0 


New York: Long- 


ew York: Long- 


Alte. ie re. } Devout Lite. Reprinted from “‘ The 
S4x6, . 79. 
"> 

The a Meanege of ee World’s Rel =. Reprinted 
m ‘*The Outloo ae atine p. 124. New 

Foun: Leupieann: Gre 
Allegories. By Frederick Kn ys Sey Dean of 
Canterbury. ees. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & 
Steppin Stones to “ainsoneias. A Reader for 
t Grades. B 7 a Arnold and 
Charles B. Gilbe 304. trae 
Boston, Chicago: Stiver irdett es 


Elements of Oaxt poe Ree By C, F. John- 
son. pp New York and pee no 
Harpers Sire: 


The Vintage. By E. F. Benson 
New York and London : itiper 


hi 

Dutch People from 1584 to 1897. By William 

E. Griffis. 5x8, BP. < Sew York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Mica dcnedacecsthastcuadssccees 
The Broem of the Bae God. - Henry pest 
Brailsford. 434x73¢ ew York: D. 
Appleton & Compan ae Pat deunsceatdbucksie wth oes 
bans Ezofovitch. A Novel. From the Polish of 
Eliza Orzesz i p veagemnet by Iza Young. 
444x734, pp. 340 w York: W. L. Allison Co. 


M.A., and H. H. Langto 


perial Press. Fevers} 
Tales of a Loe ny ag — Scott. 
5x7, pp.110. New Yor! ton and New Or- 
leans: University Pub’ "Co. Pa MES Sb siccccce 
bes Last of the Mohicans. By J. Fenimore 
‘cooper. New York, Boston and New Orleans: 
Gaiverst ty Publishing Co. Paper. 
The Son et the the Czar. By James Graham. 434x’ 
pp. 


New York: Frederick A. Stones’ 

Ts Base Seung ers. By Mrs. Harcourt William- 
5x74. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

The ‘Gras Debate. Between Robert Young 

Hayne, otf South eng ~~. Daniel Web- 

er of ~ a Lindsay 

wit.” oughton, 

Mit paudeddehsddecnwseteshegsbbueeilschtes 

The ee sean R By Scholars of the 
Lutheran Church in America. Edited by 
Hen ribtian Jacobs. 5x8, pp. 365. New York: 

The Christian ry RO «<0 6.535 <a «> 
Young Blood. _B W.Hornung. 434x7%, pp. 

one, New Yor Fonaries Scribner's Rons pivines 
Bladys Ste ni A_ Novel. 8. Barin; 
ould, x4, DP. 314. New ‘york: Frederic 

PME GGT AK i ioe cedelsshivl «vc dagiaccdsease 

The gclence of Politics Economy. By Henry 

» Pp. 528. New Pork: \pouble- 


da On! Step by Ste An porn osrenn b 
* Toomer Porter, Ap. x8, A Rew 
York and London: G. P. atmeuns 8 Sons....... 
In the a ~ of bat. Tales of Soldiers and Civil- 
ians. By Ambrose Bierce. 46x! » pp. 362. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Boston Neighbours; In Town and Out. By Agnes 
Blake Poor. 6, pp. 321. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.................- 
The on roy BoB of one, eds oe Empire. By Alfred 
Thomas ry. Volumes. 5x7, 7 BP, 3380 
per vol. New yor and London: Put- 
nam’s Sons. Per VOl............-.eseseeeeceeee 
A Literary History of India. By R. W. Frazer, 
LL. ead op. 467. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s SOMB. .........0..ceecsecsescesecscecces 
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THE CENTURY COMBINATION. 


Our offer of the great Century Combination will be withdrawn 
April 1st, and no orders received after that date will be filled. 
Hundreds of our subscribers have taken advantage of the offer, to 


their great satisfaction. 


THIS IS THE OFFER. 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year, - - -= 
THE CENTURY MACAZINE, one year, -— - 
The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, - - 


OFFERED FOR - 


Making a saving of $7.00. 


$3 00 
4 00 
7 50 


$14 50 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








$7 50 
Remittances of $7.50 should be made to 


130 Fylton Street, New York, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


} 
‘ 


The Wild Flowers of Californie. By Mary Eiiza- 
beth Parsons. 5x7%, San Francisco, 
at the Sign of the Lae 


* “William Doxey.....: $2 00 
meth Dicken. and Other Sermons to Boys and 
4 the Rev. Frederick B. Cowl. 434x734, 

race York: Eaton & Mains.......... 0 50 


a: Wesiey as a Dag Baty ormer. 


The Seory a John Wesley. Told to Boys and 

irls. B: Marianne Kirlew. 434x734, pp. 168. 

Sew vor SP Be BEING reese cmntiiocachssd 

Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Notas arg 
By the Rev. Charles F. Sitterly, B D., 

634x934, pp. 61. 


Ph. 
New York: Eaton & eae 10 





E-SHIP ‘“ MAINE”’ 


BATTL 
ohm in beautiful colors for framing, 12x18 on heavy 


paper, sent to any address with TRU 
on receipt of 50c. 


Hi for 3 months 
TH, No. 98 E. 19th St., New York. 











“Nev ew Easter 


MUSIC 


ANTHETIS. 
OCTAVO EDITIONS. 
Ambrose, Paul : 
10,027. Christ the Lord is Risen To-day. 


|| Brackett, Frank H. 


10,035. Christ is Risen. Sop. solo, tenor 


|| Dressler, Louis R. 


10,029. To Him, Who for Our Sins was 


10,059. Lift Up, Lift Up Your Voices 


|| Marzo, Eduardo 
| 
| Now. Bass and alto solos, sop. and bass 


|| Schnecker, P. A 


|| 10,034. By the Thorny Way of Sorrow. 
Alto and + Bo solos and mixed cho. 


| CAROLS. 
OCTAVO EDITIONS. 
Danks, H. P. 


10,039. Tell it Out Abroad. 
Twine the 


10,042. Easter Garland. 
Mixed cho 


Schnecker, P. A. 
10,045. Have You Heard the Wondrous 


SHEET MUSIC. 
Fisher, Wm. Arms 
O Risen Lord. (With violin obligato.) 
oe keys. Sop.ortenorin E. Alto or bar. 


Sop. and bass solos and mixed cho. or qt..... 12 


and bass duet and mixed cho................. 12) 


| 
|| 10,026. The Easter Dawn. Alto or bar. 

|| and tenor solos and mixed cho............... 10)| 
|| Klein, Bruno Oscar 

|| 10,030. Jesus Lives. Bass solo and | 
Ff. | WERE tnvs ess covccccecccsecceeccccccccress 12 |) 


Slain. Sop. solo and mixed cho............. 12 


duet and mized Cho................000 ccccccee 16 


Mixed cho. 5 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


he best musical journal in this country. Able 
odiveciahs vaiuable contributions by the fore- 
most — iters, correspondence, criticisms, ote. 


16 pages of new music in each issue. Edited x 
Puilip ‘Hale. Published on the first day of eac 

month. ; Steric copies, 10 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $ every new subscription we give 


a A ie volume of bound music. 
Premium Sheet. 


Send for 








REST ehifed:00s0scsces cccecssvsvemevegens s 
—— A. F. | 
. Lo, A Risen Lord We Sing. HI 
woe NR cin ticcan ne 0605-05 os ob enocschhtins® 8 
9,734. March Along. Processional Uni- 
fon, or Sop. and alt0s.................ccee cee 10 


Story. Unison cho......................2.45 35) 

ag O Joyous Easter Morning. Uni- 

ii scan ivncnedcvesseressacececeesecsees 5 
SONG. 











\ Send for Complete Catalogue of New 
and Standard Easter Music. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
New York Philadelphia 
C H. Ditson & & Co. | 








_d. E. _ Ditson & Co. | 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 


for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 





We send samples of our late and porgiee Eas- 
Os. 


ter Music, (inc 
ete.) to man 
the United 


uding Anthems, So 


Services, 
of the music dealers throughout 
tates. so that intending purchasers 


may have an page of examining the best 


pubtiestions through the local dealer. 


If your 


dealer does not have our samples. send to us for 
acatalogue (which i: furnished free.) and indi- 
cate what you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli- 
ability. and we will send the music with privi- 
lege of returning, within ten days, any that is 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid for in thirty 
days. We do not open accounts with parties 


unknown 


us, unless satisfactory business 


references are given. Catalogue Free, but not 
samples of ie — 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 





FOR SALE 


A LARGE ORGAN 


Built by HILBORN L. ROOSEVELT. 
2,326 pipes, and, including pedals, 59 stops. 


Address ORGAN, 517 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





#.CHURCH CQO, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0, 
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F inancial, 


American Investments and 
War with Spain. 


SHOULD the existing frictioa between 
the United States and Spain result in 
war, what would be the result to Amer- 
ican industry and enterprise, and how 
would the securities representing in- 
vested capital in this country be affected 
in the stock markets of the world? 
The mere possibility of war has been 
already reflected in the decline which 
has taken place in American securities 
since the loss of the ‘‘ Maine’’ in the 
harbor of Havana, and the future of 
prices is a question which has been 
widely discussed in all financial centers. 
Most men believe that the shock of 
actual war would mean primarily de- 
moralization of the markets, and they 
are probably right; but there is room 
for much difference of opinion as to 
how far the decline would extend. 
The question arises at the outset, What 
damage could Spain inflict on Ameri- 
can interests ? 

War between this country and Spain 
would be fought on the water, for by 
no stretch of the imagination couldan 
invasion of our territory be regarded as 
a very remote possibility. It is true 
that the people of some of our unpro- 
tected seaports might be made to real- 
izethat there was a conflict in progress, 
but even in such cases our navy would 
soon bring relief. The internal busi- 
ness of the country—its agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion interests—would not be interfered 
with. In fact it is even- contended 
that war would stimulate activity in all 
branches of tradeand that, therefore, 
the material interests of the people 
would be .enhanced. Our shipping 
would be exposed to the enemy’s 
armed vessels and if not driven from 
the sea would lose its reason for ex- 
istence, inasmuch as our goods would, 
as a matter of precaution, be carried un- 
der foreign flags. But the United 
States has prospered for thirty years or 
more while her products have been car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, and the small 
amount of trade done even now in our 
own vessels if lost temporarily would in 
no way be avital blow to the coun- 
try. What, therefore, hasthe investor 
in American securities to fear? 

Wealth is the sinews of war, and it 
is only necessary to pay. a passing 
glance at the relative positions of the 
two nations to inspire confidence in 
America. This country was never so 
rich in credit and resources as to-day, 
and the fact is so well known that it is 
not necessary to more than state it, 
omitting a recapitulation of our assets. 
On the other hand, that Spain 1s at the 
end of her resources is evident from the 
standing of her Government bonds in 
Parisand London. Her4% bonds com- 
mand less than sixty cents on the dol- 
lar, and if itwere not for the support 
given to them by French financiers 
they would not sell at that price. 
France holds the bulk of the Spanish 
debt, and it is to the interest of French 
money-lenders that some semblance of 
credit be retained by Spain. Never- 
theless, holders of Spanish coupons 
can only secure their redemption by in- 
dorsing the same, so that the bankers 
paying them may have recourse against 
the individual in the event of default 
by the Government. United States 
4%s sell at 125, or morethan dowblethe 
price of the Spanish issue bearing the 
same rate of interest. 

Should war come this country would 
require money and could get it for the 
asking. Congress would undoubtedly 
authorize an issue of bonds without 
delay, altho the country has ample cash 
on hand to meet all possible require- 
ments for several months to come. 
But bonds would be issued sooner or 
later, and such issue would naturally 
reduce the high premium now paid for 
the existing obligations of the Goverte 
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ment. And here it may be well to re- 
member that the present United States 
Government bonds are closely held by 
large financial institutions and individ- 
uals who have an incentive beyend pa- 
triotism for maintaining them at a high 
premium. For several years—since 
the panic of 1893—many railroads and 
other great corporations have gone 
into bankruptcy and have been reor- 
ganized by syndicates composed of the 
financial institutions and individuals 
already referred to. Bonds bearing 
low interest rates have been issued and 
have been taken up in round amounts 
by the syndicates who yet hope to dis- 
pose of them to investors at profitable 
prices. The prices of bonds, or other in- 
vestments, are fixed onthebasisof return 
of interest on an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, such as in British consols or in 
United States Government bonds. The 
latter selling at 125 gives a return of a 
very little more than 3%, so that any 
fairly safe railway or private corpora- 
tion security that pays as much as 5% 
on the investment, has a_ certain 
amount of attractiveness to the average 
investor. But should Government 
bonds fall to par and pay the investor 
4%, then every security of railroad or 
other corporation would bescaled down 
in price so as to bring an equivalent re- 
turn. Herein, then, lies the real point 
where a war with Spain would exert a 
legitimate influence against the present 
value of the securities representing in- 
vestments in American enterprises. 
The enterprises themselves might be 
more prosperous than in the time of pro- 
found peace, as has been shown, but 
owing to the exigencies-of the Govern- 
ment the securities representing the in- 
vestment in the same might well com- 
mand inthe market considerably less 
than they do to-day. 

It is under such circumstances that 
the prudent investor reaps his harvest. 
The man of brains buys when things 
are cheap, and stocks and bonds are 
never so cheap as in times of panic. 
Not that there is a panic coming now, 
but conditions which have been ex- 
plained may arise, and securities may 
be sufficiently low toinvite investment. 
Already there has been a marked de- 
cline in the market, the result, the com- 
mission broker will tell you, of liquida- 
tion. But the “liquidation” he means 
is that of the speculator who carries 
stocks on 5%, or even less, ‘‘ margin.”’ 
The iegitimate investor has not liqui- 
dated, nor will he. He is the man who 
buys on the decline those securities he 
has investigated and knows to have 
merit. And when the war is over, and 
prices have returned to the normal 
level, he will be in position to take the 
profit of his wisdom. 


Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number 
of the National banks of New York 
City which did not appear last week: 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ES oo, Wiiakcs Gabi ose’ phaw's $3,105,720 
EDEN. vo i'sc0 ces covweobadet 200,000 
Rc Shick weed sacks stbeunedete 50,000 
Undivided profits................. 2579 
IN 6 ve ks Girne 926h ess ab ae nds 2,441,7. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 








PRIDE, 5 vn0'svin00006 ¢voveeees ees $4,764,248 
CE. Se Ee Ee 600,000 
PN Rk 24 Ric Nelibus enews sos 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 77,891 
Sci catiins sp web tsncecsscanes 3,277,880 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSORICES. 0.505 s00000 bkéetsasac el $9,328,321 
ES SS Pe eee Pee 300,000 
EEE RSE Rey ere 600,000 
U ndivided profits.................- 90,835 
Deposits.......... h aeseee Shcuebsed 8,115,126 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
OI 6 <5 svc ayes ind spos00 000% $4,374,345 
Ee ee ee er Te Tee 600,000 
I chnnc chins Skeneesc~ ben nes 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 257,091 
OGG 65 5 sas vse bes sins Gab decid 3,219,614 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
PORNO nu sdeonewntesece ESTs $7,483,717 
ee ere ee 300,000 
ce Sie ich edd» San te onde pre 600,000 
Undivided profits nee 94,986 
By era a RS 6,474,351 
Financial Items. 
.-.. Vermilye & Company, bankers 


and dealers in Government bonds and 
general investment securities, have 


established a branch office at 27 State 
Street, Boston. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


.... The smoke-stack of the United 
States Assay Office, in this city, has 
just been repaired. It is 170 feet high 
and was built in 1854. The item of 
interest connected with its repair is 
that the sweepings from the smoke- 
stack were sold for $1,500. There 
were 52 standard ounces of gold and 
860 of silver. 


...--A bill has been introduced in 
the Legislature of Maryland providing 
for the complete reorganization of the 
Raltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
No plan of reorganization is set forth 
in the bill, but it is left to the incorpo- 
rators representing all interests to pro- 
vide a plan of reorganization and do 
such things as may be necessary in the 
premises. 


.... The exhibit made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in_ its 
statement of the business for the year, 
as published in these columns last 
week, was an exceedingly interesting 
one. It makes plain that the condition 
of trade in this country, of which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is a sort of 
barometer, is of an excellent character. 
The total surplus of the company was 
shown to be $5,217,000 against $1, 441,- 
ooo for the previous year. 


.---A meeting of representatives 
of fifteen out of the twenty in the entire 
country of steel wire, rod and nail 
manufacturers was held in this city last 
week for the completion of an organi- 
zation to be known as the American 
Steel and Wire Company, with a capi- 
tal stock not exceeding $50,000,000. 
The probabilities are that the company 
will be incorporated under laws of the 
State of Illinois, with headquarters 
either in New York or Chicago. The 
five concerns not represented are small 
ones,and it is not improbable.that they 
will come into the organization at a 
later date. 


....A French Mineralogist has dis- 
covered a cobalt mine at Grand En- 
campment, Wyoming. Cobalt is worth 
about $1.50 a pound, and at one of the 
mines—the Doane—in this district 
there are thousands of tons of this ore 
already in sight. Cobalt is extensively 
used in coloring porcelain and glass 
blue. It is the active principle of blue 
in oil and water-color paints, but is one 
of the rarest of minerals, The world 
has depended for the bulk of its supply 
upon Norway, Sweden and Bohemia. 
The Doane Mine yields $128 to the ton 
in cobalt and is only one among numer- 
ous copper-mines at Grand Encamp- 
ment which, if they all contain cobalt, 
within a year will make this new mining 
district a wonderful wealth producer, 
as the French expert, from his chemical 
analysis, estimates that $100,000,000 
will be added annually to the mineral 
wealth of the world, or else the price of 
cobalt will be reduced to the minimum. 


....On the newunderground road in 
London, in order to get the required 
speed of thirty miles an hour between 
stations, an interesting expedient has 
been resorted to in the construction 
of the tunnel. This is not built ona 
level with constant grade from station 
to station, but each of the separate 
tubes which carry the two tracks runs 
along in aseries of dips. When a train 
leaves a station it immediately starts 
down an incline, its speed being in- 
creased by the action of gravitation, 
while at the other end of its run an up 
grade is met which stops it with slight 
use of the brakes. Altho each train 
weighs about 147 long tons with the 
locomotive (about the same as one of 
our five-car elevated trains), the power 
needed to operate it over the ‘‘dip- 
ping’’ tracks is calculated to be only 
about 100 horse-power. American 
companies have the entire contract for 
equipping this road. 


.... The contract for equipment of 
the road, including the electric locomo- 
tives, gave the following guaranties: 
efficiency of three-phase generators, 
95%; average efficiency of transmission 
of current from power-house to loco- 
motives, 90%. This includes the loss 
undergone in transforming the current 
from high to low voltage. The effi- 
ciency of the locomotives under full 
load is 90%. The length of this new 
underground line is a little over five 
miles, and there are ten stations, At 
each station there will be electric ele- 
vators to carry the passengers to and 
from the street. It is expected that 


the train service will be carried on by 
thirty-two trains of seven cars each, 
each train to seat 336 passengers. At 
first trains will be run on a two and 
one-half minute headway, the average 
speed of the trains to be fourteen miles 
an hour, including twenty-second stops 
at each station. The maximum speed 
between stations will be thirty miles an 
hour. These rates of speed correspond 
to those now made on the New York 
elevated railroads. 


.... During the summer of the pres- 
ent year it is expected that the recon- 
struction of the Dismal Swamp Canal 
will be completed, This canal passes 
through the vast morass, or swamp, 
which extends on both sides of the 
line dividing the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina. It measures about forty 
miles north and south, and in the op- 
posite direction some twenty-five miles. 
The soil is made up largely of black 
vegetable matter, often saturated with 
water, and much of the time covered 
with stagnant pools. The lines of the 
old canal, constructed many years ago, 
followed along the course of a lumber 
ditch which had been roughly made to 
answer the wants of the early settlers in 
this region who wished to float out 
their timber. This old canal was 
supposed to provide a depth of six 
feet throughout its length; but 
as a matter of fact the available 
depth was scarcely half that amount, 
and boats of more than sixteen feet 
beam could not pass through. A sur- 
vey made in 1896 brought out the fact 
that boats drawing over two feet of wa- 
ter could not pass through. The plan 
of improvement recommended two 
years ago contemplated abolishing two 
of the locks and increasing the depth 
of the canal to ten feet throughout, 
with a bottom width of forty feet and 
a surface width of sixty feet or more. 
The work of widening and deepening 
the Canal through its twenty-five miles 
of length is being accomplished by dip- 
per dredges which first remove the sur- 
face material. These are followed by 
hydraulic dredges which werk upon the 
looser material underlying the bed of 
the Canal. The total cost of the im- 
provement is estimated at something 
over $1,000,000. When completed it 
will provide a canal navigable for large 
boats from Albermarle Sound to Hamp- 
ton Roads. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


Bank stocks were sold as follows for 
the week ending March sth: 
fren Kava peuetessen 295 | Mechanics’ & Tra’ds’ ies 


Commerce............. 210 SR yee 
Market raitea.. . 233 

DIVIDEND. 
Commercial Cable Co. announce 


quarterly div. 13%, payable April rst. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHWwaB, 











SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs J AMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BRownN, 
EpWaRpD CoopER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs S, SMITH, 


RANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF AsTOR, 
JAMES STILUMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


LawiOsse : LEDYARD. 


LE TTERS G OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 








No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








March Io, 188 


VERTIULYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 
Allsecurit ae ~ ¥ > at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
an on commission 


and 
High class ee aay | — a Kallrond Bonds on hand for 
immediate deliv 


NASSAU and PINE STS , ‘N. ¥. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Boody, McLellan & Co., 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
We own, offer and recommend as a 
safe investment, a line of carefully se- 
lected 1st mortgage Gold Bonds netting 
from 4to 6 per cent. Special circular 
sent on application. 


SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


exceptional ee... or ad safe-keeping of 
securitios. _— of fer sizes tea prices. 

Large, light and airy rooms for the use and conven- 
ience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY ‘THROUGH T THE BANK. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SOND NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, in the State ofNew York, at 
the close of business, February 18th, 1898: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ...............02seeeeee $5,180,579 73 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 1,617 96 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................... 005 218,931 65 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

126,079 05 





) 
Ph State banks and bankers. 











8,993 29 
Checks and other cash items........ 47,026 57 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... ° 18,460 95 
Notes of other National banks............. 7,696 00 
~~ pa paper currency, nickels and arr ts 
eee reece erecerececeresssscscsseeeeseeee “é 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BUGS cgaakhieres oankvactes 314 50 
Legal-tender notes............ 674,690 00 
5 certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ __50,000 00 00 
1,671,004 50 
Redemption fund with United § States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U.S.Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund).............s.ee08 300 00 
sn ccsscsesecoscovccsacpecsbpwesteence $7,483,716 88 
LIABILITIES. . 
$300,000 00 
600,000 00 
“a 94,985 69 
National bank-notes Lone ag FP Ce 14,380 00 
Due to erat aa banks... $45,260 27 
Dividends unpaid............... 1,500 
Individual "Sepasits 
Era Pree ei 
Demand certificates of de- 
DN ees hink> Coarse sae senes'ene 34,933 10 
Certified checks...............-. 48,574 94 
Cashier’s checks outstanding T7730 


6,474,351 19 


Bs iin ss stnbvbvnsccnbacsepedspahae mina $7,483,716 88 
STATE OF gtd YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 
I, JOS. CASK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do Me. ah swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


ASE, Cashier. 
Schoored and sworn to before met this ist day of 
March, 1 Jos. W. TANTUM, 


” Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
4 od W. AITKEN, 


hameenin 
DOMIN \ICK, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER PANUPACZTURERS:’ 
NATIONAL BA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 18th, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts. ............sssceesceees 
. 8. bon 























is to secure ee Bestsadesen 000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... 55,779 
Stocks, securities, wee, neancubcein debiee 1,065,894 79 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 7: 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 7,300 00 
= soian National banks (not reserve 

aitebnseembatiieniova bach Gat chawwe sales 129,969 78 
puet froma State banks and eee 10,588 97 
Checks and other cash item: 68,759 90 
Se meee ge for Clearing- house. 316,184 28 
Notes of other National banks 7,485 00 
—s paper currency, nickels and 
270 11 
Tout denser notes. . 239,179 00 
—_——_ 635,820 63 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
cS hnkodos 06 00 n00ccenasekagmenstasscae ~ $4,764,248 36 
LIABILITIKS, 
Coote, foc DURE I, cc daspess chuschs sates $600,000 00 
Sarplus SORE Nate RG ER SS 400,000 00 
vided profits (less expenses and taxes 
e aEhipicch india’ dintiutding pile Waban nas 6 77,891 36 
National bank-notes outstanding 408,477 50 
Due to other National banks.. $199,593 51 
ee to State banks and bank- 
ARS R aT Se os 688 88 
Divic idends unpaid 3,295 36 
—" deposits subject ‘to omen 
Degend oo a of deposit 3,809 87 
Certified checks.............+++ 433 03 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 50 00 
———————___ 3,277,879 50 


Tota $4, te 36 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEw Yor 3 
»G. W. McGARRAH, Cashier of the above: named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
truesto the best of my meovirtee and belief. 
G. W. McGARRAH, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, — 38th day of 
February, 1898. CHARLES F. AUKAMP. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed ins N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
MACY, 


° JR., 
WM. ¢ ‘STURGES, 


U Directors. 
M. KINGSLAND, 





DIVIDENDS. 


THE vomapnetys CABLE COMPANY, 
(meckaEs Bennett System) 
. 253 Broa way, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 35 
A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent.on the Capital Stock of this Company is hereby 
declared payable on the 1st day of April, , out of net 
a to all stockholders of record on March 21st, 
he Transfer Books hy close March 2ist in- 
stant, and re-o eg on a e 2d, 1 
By order of the Board of 





irectors. 
ot C. PLATT, Treasurer. 





Dated March ist, 1898. 




















March 10,71898 


REPO THE CONDITION OF THE 
at Nee PINGOLN fate of NAL BANK, 


ew York, at the close 
of business Fe bruary 18th, 
saiaabioes: 








© 
= 
C) 





) 
8.8 
Bnes 


& 
2 


gkeak 
geese 
S Sees Seeske 


& 
g 


cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Speci 

















Wb nnnnsccecss soocccosccse $1,257, 212 75 
l-tender notes.......... 386,140 00 
U. gtr of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 260,000 00 . * 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation)................+0+ 11,250 00 
Total........ pun ode bodes co endveungeanises $9,328,320 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Couteal stock paid in $300,000 00 
i} 600,000 00 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
MES i cndbbehon sebinitaaaiidudndaciiaesines soe 90,835 07 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 222,360 00 
Due to other National banks. $309,370 86 
Due to State banks — 
bankers 449,574 85 
Dividends unpaid............. 525 
Individual esis subject 
Sn <nvceose sone céqnsess 7,281,728 08 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit.......... oh 11,490 14 
Certified ch 57,719 32 
Cashier's aos outstand- 
Wes cccnseccccgebersecesevece 4,717 58 
————_ 8,115,125 83 
sis pdstenos in sas)dipeenatonsehe eth aw $9,328,320 90 


STATE OF NEw YorRK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ny above statement is 
true to the best of my knowl ef. 

CORNELL, Camper. 


Ww. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25t hh day of 
February, 1898. . LANSING Baten 
N owe Public, N Y. Go. 
Correct—Attest : 


J.D. LAYN 
F. W. VANDERBILT, { Directors 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


Breer OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
at New yar in the State 4 New York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 





RESOURCES, 








I gz house 
Other Teal ¢ estate and mortgages owned.. 10, 
e oa National banks (not reserve yim 


Checks and other cash items 
"Exchanges for Clearing -house 
Rotes of other Nationa! banks 








ca 
posit for legal tenders.. 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 














( per cent. of circulation)............... 9,000 00 
DORMER i sns dnncsiinsescécunoucsusses suse deos $4,374,344 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... +» $600,000 00 
8u indi 120,000 00 
ivided wre Tes expenses and taxes 
257,090 72 
177,640 00 
posit 
Certified checks. 
Contingent fund 21,144 94 
8,219,613 97 
Wn digkeas tn essessvescensreacensseougs te $4,374,344 69 


STATE OF NEW yonx. County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

. TIE Cashier of the above: named 
bank, do edema swear that the rye statement is 
true to the best 0’ my knowledes ond be lief. 
TIEBOUT, ag ay 


Subscribed and sworn to Setten me this 26: y of 
February, 1898. Wm. V. A. 
Notary Pubite, 
Correct—Attest: 
E. A. WALTON, 
H, B’ STOKES f Directors. 
E: NAUMBURG, 





EPORT OF et Cons OF 





























FTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at Néw York, Ay the State of st York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ona GISCOUNES. .. ....+.2-- +++ nseeeeeeee $816,474 87 
Overdrafts, d and Rivis hace 166 43 
. 8. bo ds, to secure circulation (four 
PMD co snhge sie tactichs-avoabcapedsoesee 200,000 00 
AS bonds to secure U.S. deposits (4 per 
Rock tranapenctetsngeeesscs senate the ets 200,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds. . $i1, 562 50 
Premiums on other bonds. . 11,724 14 
—— 23,286 64 
Stocks, securities, etc...............006 4 637,165 35 
Banking house, hn AE and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 86,128 40 
= from National banks (not reserve 
MOUND s o5ia's scons bende Ses gde0tsccesnewysses 147,394 18 
Due f from State banks and ees. 125.090 00 
Checks and sot cash items 14,905 43 
Exch for 135,274 67 
Notes of other Nationa’ banks. 7,220 00 
— paper currency, nickeis ‘and 1.118 08 
Ss ietsie pn cangthe SOchhenaeenke sob See se se ° 
Lawful money reserve in score viz.: 
ebessnecesence weee veces $432,197 
Toant tender notes............. 110,304 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 110,000 00 i 
Redemption fund hat U.S. Treasurer (5 





per cent. of circulation) 








LIABILITIES. 
Capteal 7 paid in.. ms 200,000 00 
~ Od ions taxes 50,000 00 
on ess expenses an 
pa! sea: ee 257,934 05 
National bank-notes o denen a i 000 00 
Due to State banks and bankers. $100,896 12 
age 1 deposits subject 
irs acpi 2's owoekiece ogsn0 ¥0 9 154,659 39 
peat certificates of deposit.. 5,775 35 
Cashier's shocks outsian ding.. 7,500 00 
—— 2,821,786 44 
U.S. deposits. ...........cceeceeeeee sVeesees < 120,000 00 


Total $3,105,720 49 
State oF New YorE, County or New York, 88.: 
I, A, THO wg nel Cashier of the above-named bank, 
= peer AG = ear that the he shove st statement is true, to 
si ni agape A. THOMPSON, Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to Before me, this 38th day of 
February, 1898. ‘HoMAS W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
8. KELLY, 
RICHARD B. KELLY, > Directors. 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 


(o) Absol: Safe Municipal - Bought 
8% urge by bet banana com 
& 00., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 








THE INDEPENDENT | 


THE MI LO DLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets..........-.---$8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


READING NOTICES. 


Tue best is the cheapest. Bent & Co.’s Crack- 
ers are the des?. 




















“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 





PEennsyLvaANia Raitroap Co. announces that, 
commencing March roth, the sleeping car now 
running between New York and Hot Springs, Va, 
tri-weekly, will be placed in service daily except 
Sunday. This arrangement will probably con- 
tinue Py < month. Train leaves New York at 4.50 
P.M.—Adv. 





Dress Fabrics. 


Silk Stripe and Open Work Nun’s 
Veilings, Fancy Grenadines, 
Baréges, 
Colored Cashmere, Camel 
Drap d’Eté, 


Fancy Suitings. 


Check, Stripe and Mixed Tweeds 
and Cheviots, Printed Challies. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Proadovay KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Hair, 





Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


Silk Department. 


TAFFETAS IDEAL. 
A New Fabric—most modern shadings. 


FRENCH POPLINS. 
Light, medium and street colorings. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“*Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
and cheapest. 
Th guaranteed superior 
to imitations. and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
in use. Sales ten to one of all 
others combined. All styles 
and sizes— $s50.- to $225.- 
Save $5. - to $10. - per cow 
ose over setting sys- 
fe | $3.- to $5.- 
per ow per year over 
any imitating separa- 
tor. 
» New and oe 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 









THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co., 





Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street. 
ICAGO. NEW YORK. 


FLORIDA—THE AMERICAN ITALY. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 
Wirn the approach of wintry weather, the first 
thought to enter the mind of the tourist is where 
to spend the winter, and the second, the best route 
toreach there. The matter is already decided in 
the minds of those who have visited the west coast 
of Florida, for this season wil) find them there 
again. Never has an appellation more properly ap- 
plied than the one of “‘the health and pleasure 
seeker’s paradise,’’ the name by which this favorite 
Here is located the fa- 
mous Tampa Bay Hotel, with its theater and nata- 
torium, at Tampa; the Hotel Belleview at Belleair, 


resort country is known. 


the Seminole at Winter Park, and anumber of other 
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elegant resort hotels owned and operated by the 
Plant System of Railways, Hotels and Steamship 


Lines. Here is to be found the finest fishing and 


hunting grounds, tropical surroundings, and every- 
thing that tends to make an ideal winter resort 
country. Vestibuled trains composed of Pullman’s 
finest cars run through from New York direct to 


the doors of these famous resorts via the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System; 
or, if a water trip is desired, fast trains of the 
Plant System connect with the coastwise ships ply- 
ing between New York and Southern ports. Beau- 
tifully illustrated descriptive literature, together 
with rates, schedules and other information, can be 
secured by addressing Mr. J. J. Farnsworth, East- 
ern Passenger Agent of the Plant System, 26: 
Broadway, New York.—Adv. 








O’ Neill’ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 


Look for Our Catalogue 


of Spring Fashions 
About April 1oth. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 


are ready. 


ee If you live within 100 miles of New York 
City, it will interest you, perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the rail- 
road station nearest to you. 


, 3s 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave, 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 





a a 
Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
subsequent orders and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If yousend an or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive the sameattentionasif you 
called in person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their trade toa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 


the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 





. Free use 
rite for our new 
and 
EEK. 
mode awe ve oe 
ande ee 

book of art, TREE for stamp while 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 276 Ave. H.,Chicago, Ill 


x) sack. ow 











. SITUATION WANTED. 


wai necessary qualia MAN 27, wit with pheno education ant 
position ition of Sa) 





ces, desires 
erintendent = or Principal, ta, x a beeen 
¥ ress B. jw P. HO. Box oF, Ne New sw York 





City. 


oe 
}, 810.75 . 
souvenir 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, E er. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED > 


to original condition 4 A the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 ea 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 “Broadway (40th St.), New York. 








USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPCSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


TRAVEL. 














“‘amepiea’s Greatest Railroad” 
HAS . 


6 Trains Hach Day Between 


New York 
and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
3 Trains Kaeh Day Between 
New York 


and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
NIGHT PAST MAIL. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 














FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 




















(328) 
Insurance. 
Plain Words from Within. 


AT the annual convention of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west, held at Chicago at the close of 
September last, a number of excellent 
papers were read which have not lost 
any of their pertinence and good sense 
by being now some monthsold. One of 
them we have already tried to condense; 
another, by Mr. W. H. Cobban, State 
Agent for Minnesota for the Manches- 
ter Fire, on ‘‘the hostility of the pub- 
lic toward fire insurance companies,”’ 
is also sensible as well as timely. 
He admits that such hostility ex- 
ists, and seems to admit that 
there are provocative causes for it, 
which he proceeds to examine. First 
place among them he gives to the be- 
lief that rates are too high, and hence 
profits are too large. The remedy for 
his erroneous notion, which we have so 
often pointed out, namely, to try to 
reconcile it with the observed fact that 
capital is not attracted into the supposed 
extra-profitable field, Mr. Cobban does 
not mention; but we underwriters, he 
says, had done absolutely nothing to 
remove this delusion. We publish our 
gross premiums received and losses paid 
in each State, as the law requires; but 
we say nothing of expenses and leave 
people to infer, as they usually do, 
that the excess of premiums over losses 
is nearly all profit. ‘‘We condemn 
them for their ignorance, but make no 
effort to enlighten them’’; we do not 
even inform our own local agents about 
this, and if they do learn of the many 
expenses which must come out, they do 
not learn it from their companies. As 
to rate-making, we must quote a para- 
graph in Mr. Cobban’s words: 


24 


‘The studious avoidance of the prop- 
erty-owner by those making rates; the 
disinclination to give any explanation of 
how or by what process the final rate has 
been determined; our stubborn insist- 
ence, in many cases, upon high rates 
untilthe business has gone from us, fol- 
lowed quickly by an eager effort to re- 
gain what we have lost by quoting rates 
much below those at which it could have 
been retained; our ofttimes dilatory and 
reluctant manner of making reductions 
for improvements; our hesitation and 
sometimes refusal to offer in advance of 
improvements definite reductions there- 
for; the unseemly scramble of some for 
business at figures and on forms that 
cannot possibly yield anything but loss; 
the extreme secresy with which the whole 
rate-making machinery has been ope- 
rated--these are some of the things that 
cause an all-too-willing public to believe 
that the so-called science of rate-making 
is no science at all but an organized sys- 
tem of plunder, devoid of skill and hold- 
ing justice in contempt.”’ 

At times we have said some plain 
and some severe things to underwri- 
ters, and yet they seem to us weak and 
irresolute rather than greedy; it has 
been difficult to regard them as extor- 
tionate monopolists because, whatever 
may be said of their methods, the fact 
is patent that they do not especially 
thrive under them. How far this in- 
dictment just quoted is true we do not 
stop to say; it is, however, presented 
by an underwriter to his fellows. He 
goes on to say that all men abhor a 
coward and that underwriters impair 
both respect and self-respect by meek 
submission to unjust laws. For in- 
stance, to protest, while a bad bill is 
pending, that if it becomes a law rates 
must be advanced or the State be 
abandoned, and then (the measure hav- 
ing been pushed through) to tamely 
submit and to scramble for risks, even 
seducing rates to get them—this, says 


THE 


Mr. Cobban, is to receive, if not to 
earn, public contempt. And to that 
we emphatically say Amen. 

Further (he says) we sometimes pro- 
voke dislike and distrust by sending a 
number of adjusters to settle small 
losses; one or two ought to be enough, 
nor should they seem to think of noth- 
ing but salvage. Rate-makers should 
be educated so that they can intel- 
ligently and fearlessly explain the 
schedules and system used in their 
work; get the rate-maker and the rate- 
payer together—let them intelligently 
discuss the rate subject, and a far bet- 
ter feeling will follow as surely as 
night follows day. 


IMAGINATION, which is only ‘‘ma- 
king believe,’’ is certainly vivid and per- 
ennial in children. The little girl 
knows that her doll is not real, but 
loves it none the less, because the thing 
she plays with—the thing of which the 
image doll is only the symbol—is the 
idea of a living and breathing baby. 
Two such little girls, with such imagi- 
nations—dear little girls they were, and 
beautifully clear was the imagination— 
were playing in Papa’s barn; the barn 
was also nice, and well filled with nice 
clean hay, crammed into attractive 
mows. In one of the mows were the 
little girls and the big imaginations and 
the little dolls. Imagination saw that 
tke dollies felt sick, and they fell. The 
sick-chamber had to be darkened, in 
order to be appropriate, and darkened 
it was, as much as could be by pulling 
to the barn door. There are always 
vigils by a sick-bed, and imagination 
began a make-believe vigil. A vigil re- 
quires a night-lamp, and a box of wax 
matches, ‘‘given with every purchase” 
at the village store, made a nice make- 
believe substitute. But, suddenly, two 
dear, shrieking little ones rushed out 
of the darkened sick-chamber, and in 
due course an insurance company, as 
one of the unpleasant facts, mailed a 
check for the barn. 





A COUNTRY agent wrote to his com- 
pany thus: ‘‘Sorry to report my first 
loss. The kerosene chandelier of the 
church fell last night while being 
lighted; by turning it to bring the 
lamps to the one lighting it, it un- 
screwed. Fortunately no fire resulted, 
but the chandelier is smashed, and pew 
cushions and carpet are damaged, all 
estimated at $25 to $30.’’ It wasa little 
matter, and the chandelier ought not 
to have been put up in such a way; but 
the agent was a new one or he would 
instantly have seen that there can never 
be any liability under a fire policy unless 
there isa fire. Moreover, if a fire had 
followed, the company would not have 
been liable for the loss of the chande- 
lier unless the fire had destroyed it. The 
company would be liable for the fire 
loss caused by the chandelier’s drop- 
ping, but not for the smashing of that 
fixture by the drop, because the fire fol- 
lowed the drop and did not cause it. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


THE thirty-third annual statement of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, published this week, shows the com- 
pany to have made a handsome advance 
during the past year, the gain in amount of 
insurance in force being four times as much 
as the amount gained in 1896. The gain in 
assets during the year was $112,490.95, the 
income over that received in 1896, being 
$29,635.09. Seventy percent. of the insur- 
ance reserve liability of the company is in- 
vested in first-class mortgages, and its other 
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$2,594.725.25, and its surplus $512,513.67. 
During the year the campany, owing to its 
increased business, has been obliged to se- 
cure new quarters, which it now has ina 
beautiful building, its offer being arranged 
particularly for itsown use. T. W. Russell 
is President, and F.V. Hudson is Secretary. 


THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE statement of the Orient Insurance 
Company, published this week, showing its 
condition on the first of January, is an ex- 
ceedingly favorable one. The company 
had an excellent year and made a gain in 
its assets of about $130,000, and a gain in its 
net surplus of about $175,000, its assets 
standing on the first of January at $2,346,- 
684.49, which are invested in a good line of 
bank, railroad, State, county, city, town, 
and other approved securities. The com- 
pany has voted to imcrease its dividends 
from two per cent. to two and a half per 
cent. quarterly. It has paid in losses since 
its organization $11,224,028.47. Its agents 
can be found at prominent places through- 
out the country, and it is a good company 
with which toinsure. Charles B. Whiting 
is President and James U. Taintor is Sec- 
retary; Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard, of 
41 and 43 Pine Street, are the Metropolitan 
agents. 








INSURANCE, 





1851. 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIA SILITIES...... ........... 18,534,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1898, $3,107,238 92 
Liabilities, . 2,594,725 25 
Surplus to Policy-holders, $512,513 67 


This Company offers a Policy having 
liberal provisions for Cash Values, Paid 
Up Insurance, Residence and Travel, 
with Ample Security. 


Active and Experienced Agents Wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
E. B. PECK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Actuary. 


A POLICY ,, cu: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 














form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
ers. 

Its Trust-Fund. policies, with tour premiums and 
cash guarantees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay ‘ghont 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





FARRAGUE. ek INSURANCE co. 

Now, vos! Th? roadway. 
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W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN a eon 
E.E. EAMES RO 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A A. pone 
GEORGE L. FOX . THEODORE R. COO 
THOMAS i ATKINS, ‘CHA 
HEN JOHN 8, OLIVER, 
ROBERT T MoCAFFERTY, SIDN WARD. 
MAR’ ; WAL L. TYLER, 
yOuN. CasHow. 





assets arealso well secured. The company 
has no unpaid losses, Its liabilities are 





sete aes, 7, 


ALONZO TS, Asst Secre 
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Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn, 





Net ASSETS, January 1, 1897. $60,981,671 61 
RECEIVED IN 1897. 
For Premiums. $4,743,410 04 
For Interest 
and Rents.... 
Profit and Loss. 


3,153,044 47 
65,289 82 
—— $7,961,744 33 


$68,943,415 94 





DISBURSED IN 1897. 
For claims 
by death 
and ma- 
tured 
endow- 
ments... $4,456,832 23 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy- 
holders. 
Lapsed 
and Sur- 
rendered 
Policies. 


1,284,481 48 


596,133 7 


TOTAL TO PoLicy- 
HOLDERS........ $6,337,447 47 
Commissions to 
Agents, Sala- 
ries, Medical 
Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, 
Advertising, 
Legal, Real Es- 








tate, and all 
other Expenses. 850,479 66 
TAXES << .<i290,000 346,938 43 


7534,865 56 


BALANCE Net ASSETS Dec. 
SOOT, 00 ccndenscsesevenss $61,408,550 38 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first 
$33,045,673 68 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds. 2,300 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

BORG 6 is.cbis soc dbe snd s cnlebnges >> 983,315 72 
Cost ot Real Estate owned by 

the Company................ 9,840,914 84 


Cost tik TEOMIR sons cw sncisnccees 
Cost of Bank and Railroad 


15,924,074 25 


473,504 16 
1,135,965 53 
4,619 17 


$61,410,967 35 
2,416 97 


$61,408,550 38 





Less Agents’ Credit Balances. 


ADD 
Interest due and 
accrued........ 
Rents due and 
accrued........ 
Market vaiue of 
stocks and 
bonds overcost 
Net uncollected 
and deferred 
premiums..... 


$1,029,649 71 


15,962 49 
771,770 27 


362,728 13 
lilisto $2,180,110 60 





Gross Assets, December 31, 

$63,588,660 98 
LIABILITIES : 

Amount required 

* to re-insure all 
outstanding 


“Policies, net, 
Company’s 
standard ...... $54,924,070 00 
All other liabili- 
PS ok oseseads 1,303,654 97 
—————— $56,227,724 97 
SURPLUS 2.56... ces sscecsecenves $7,360,936 o1 





Ratio of expenses of manage- 
ment to receipts in 1897...... 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1897, 
66,705, Insuring.............. $157,701,387 00 


10.68 per cent. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, New York City. 
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The New Woman. 


THE ‘‘ new woman” has come to stay. 
Not the so-called new woman whom none 
of us likes, not the woman who strives 
to do only those things by which she so 
surely loses that indefinable something 
which constitutes at once what is most 
pleasing in her personality, and through 
which she has enjoyed her strongest in- 
fluence for good over the _ so-called 
stronger sex; but the new woman who 
appreciates tothe full that her work in 
this good world is made up of the posi- 
tive as well as the negative, and who 
brings to that work a spirit and ability as 
‘“‘new’”’ asit is admirable. The transi- 
tion period must, of course, bring with 
it certain phases which are not in all re- 
spects pleasing; but these can be readily 
pardoned in view of the greater gains 
that are to come, and in one of many re- 
spects at least, thoughtful men find only 
admiration, and that is in the decided 
advance which woman-kind has taken in 
the very practical view she now holds -of 
what once she regarded with supersti- 
tious awe—life insurance. 

Many wives and mothers are no longer 
trusting tothe maninthis vital matter 
but are themselves making provision for 
the future comfort of their homes and 
children. This need not implv that hus- 
bands and fathers are neglecting or for- 
getting their duty (if that is the case at 
times, then the more reason for such ma- 
tronly foresight), it merely points to the 
factthat the woman of to-day, the new 
woman, begins to appreciate the uncer- 
tainty of many forms of business wealth, 
even as she has always appreciated the 
certainty of death. 

No man can afford to put off a simple 
duty that may mean all the difference be- 
tween happiness and misery to his fami- 
ly, nor need any mother or wife hesitate 
to take such a matter into her own good 
hands if she sees it neglected. 

Thus this welcome ‘‘ new woman”’ faces 
the problem of wise present action in or- 
der that the future may find comfort in- 
stead of empty regrets, and in so doing, 
let her exercise her own judgment as to 
the best place in which her savings may 
be invested. Let herlook into the rec- 
ords and present standings of the many 

companies that invite her confidence— 
and if she does this cautiously, and with 
an unbiased desire to choose the best, her 
decision cannot but rest in favor of the 
Grand Old Mutual Life of New York. In 
it she finds more than any single quality 
of age, or surplus, or wide-spread busi- 
ness, or localized risks. She will find a 
great financial institution that may point 
to a past of unstained business. She will 
find the daily record of unexampled pres- 
ent worth and integrity that can assure 
her of a future for her investment in 
which there lingers no shadow of a doubt. 

Let her then seek the advice of the 
nearest agent of this splendid Mutual 
Life of New York. While his advice may 
mean only business to him, to her it will 
mean (if followed) peace of mind and the 
satisfaction that follows the decision of 
a sound judgment acted upon with wis- 
dom and promptness. 





Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds, General Accident I: Fidelity Bonds 


This com) has had many more years’ experience in 
Liabilit: ty i usiness than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It — pee yn to give | pew -holders the same thorough 


permanen mgtoctign which have given it 
fes h high reputation in the pas 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 











Capital Stock, all ona bastidisestswned $1 , 90-2 
Re-Insurance Reserve..............+« 

Unsettled ‘Losses and other claims. 

TIF Pas cans copeesiecswspcescded 

Total Assets..............scccceeeeees srissois Se 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Equitable Life Assurance Socicty 
Of the United States. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages ...............0.e000 $36,175,726. 10 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building 
and purchases under foreclosure of mortgages 26,622,906.53 
United States Stocks, State and City Stocks 
and other investments, as per market quota- 
tions Dec. 31, 1897 (market value over 


OME; ME MOUCOOE DS). oob2o 32's. oe evan ok 126,237,940 98 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market 
value Dec. 31, 1897, $14,976,578.00)....... 12,051,800.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, 

including purchases under foreclosure and 

CMROS ANGIE ioc ois Sos cniee tes ence sds 13,790, 363.88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 16,267,823.83 





Balances due from agents...............-... 459,058.67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ......... 588,746.05 
Premiums due and unreported, less cost of 

OURO siaiod oo Choe oo nos be eet cas 2,483, 313.00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection 2, 198,629.00 
WO IIIs v6 voc ceca cccccccs $236, 876,308. 04 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the 
securities and accounts described in the foregoing statement 
for the year 1897, we find the same to be true and correct as 
stated The stocks and bonds in the above statements are 
valued at the market price December 31, 1897. 

Francis W. Jackson, Auditor, A. W. Maine, 2nd Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve (or Assurance Fund) on all existing 
olicies, on the Legal Standard on which it 
is calculated that future interest earnings will 





DSA the SREB OF 4G. so. 5 ec cccwccents $184, 191,538.00 
Atiothet Tiebdilities «oo. cicccvscwcccieces 2,141, 595-2 20 
Total Liabilities............. . $186,333,133.2 20 
EE oe, eee ere «+ $50,543,174.84 








Premium Receipts. . . 


31, 1897. 


INCOME. 


pa ddhee Datnbies hedewex $38, 563,273.65 
Cash received for Interest and from other 


DN eave cnr vlsdccdcene cauess (ne $8 bce) 008,995 88 

| IIRL bo actoiew asa quisiens airagn Bars $48, 572. 269.53 
| DISBURSEMENTS. ; 
REE ae Aon ak ove Pen eT $11,723,453 58 
Matured and Discounted Endowments....... 1,160,.578.65 
CE GEESE RO hie ay aaa 515,692 00 


3,157.494.68 
2,205,199.00 
s+ 2 343,896.23 


| Paid Policy-Holders.............. $21,1 106,314 14 
Commissions, advertising, postage and exchange 4,624,913.04 
All other payments; Taxes, salaries, medical 


examinations, general expenses, &c........ 
Contingent Guarantee Fund...............-- 


G. W. Carleton, 





Outstanding Assurance..... 


New Assurance written in 1897.. 


Proposals for Assurance Examined 
and Declined.. 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Equitable Society, in accordance with its by-laws, to 
revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1897, hereby 
certify that we have, in person, carefully examined the 
accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of 
the Society, and do heréby certify that the foregoing statement 
thereof is true and correct as stated. 


E. Boudinot Colt, 


3,912,050 43 
3,500,000 00 


Disbursements...........- ro toe $33.143.277 61 
ASSURANCE. 
INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 


. - $951, 165, 837.¢ 00 


-$156,955,693.00 


. -$24,491,973.00 


) Special Committee 
of the Board of 
Directors. 


T. S$. Young, { 
H. J. Fairchild, | 


The average rate of Interest earned on the Assets of the Society in 1897 was 4.60%. 
Ona calculation that the Society will receive only 4% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, is $50,543,174.84. 


On a calculation that the Society will receive only 3% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, is $29,014, 300.00. 


The surplus of the Society is greater than the surplus of any other life assurance company in the United States or Europe, 


on similar computations. 


Whatever percentage of interest the Society may receive in the future in excess of the rate used in the above computation, is 


accumulated and invested for the greater increase of its surplus for the benefit of its policy-holders. 


An apportionment of profits 


will be made as usual to policy-holders during the year 1898 in the manner specified in their respective policies. 
We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 


George W. Phillips, Actuary. F; 





STATE, oF NEw YorkK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, 


G. Van Cise, Assistant Actuary. 


FEBRUARY I, 1898. 


I hereby certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent interest, and I 
Louis F. Payn, Superintendent of Insurance. 


certify the same to be $184, 191,538.00. 





DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
Marcellus Hartley, 
H. M. Alexander, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Charles S. Smith, 
John Sloane, 

Thos, D. Jordan, 
David H. Moffat, 
Horace J. Fairchild, 


John Jacob Astor, 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Frank Thomson, 
Marvin Elughitt, 
George J. Gould, 
Samuel M. Inman, 
Sir W. C. Van Horne, 
Gage E. Tarbell, 
Chas, B. Alexander, 
Edward W. Lambert, 
John J. McCook, 
Wn. Alexander, 
Joseph T, Low, 


John A. Stewart, 
Jacob H. Schiff, 
Robert T. Lincoln, 
Levi P. Morton, 
A, Van Santvoord, 
Daniel Lord, 
James H. Hyde, 
William A. Tower, 
Melville E, Ingalls, 
John E. Searles, 
A. Van Bergen, 

T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Thomas S. Young, 


OFFICERS. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
William Alexander, Secretary. 
Sidney D. Ripley, 7reasurer. 
James B. Loring, Registrar. 
William H. McIntyre, Assistant Secretary. 
Edward Curtis, Medical Director 


James W. Alexander, Vice-President, 

Louis Fitzgerald, Second Vice-President. 
Gage E. Tarbell, Third Vice-President. 
George T. Wilson, Fourth Vice-President. 


Edward W. Lambert, Medical Director. 


James W. Alexander, 
August Belmont, 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
James H. Dunham, 
Sidney D. Ripley, 
George W. Carleton, 
George W. Phillips, 
Henry S. Terbell, 
Brayton Ives, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
Alanson Trask, 

J. F. De Navarre, 








LIABILITIES, - 


oan poner hee 
entitled Ly the Massac 


J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 


24,811,707 55 


$2,127,428 44 





All forms of Life and Endowment pattote issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid 


upon all policies. 


indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
Pp insurance — to — the insured is 


Pamphi po han rates, a values for ss age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 








Industrial Life Insurance. 


Tuis form of life insurance is designed 
for the benefit of persons who are un- 
able to carry ordinary life policies. 
amount insured ranges from ten dollars 
upward to a few hundred dollars at acost 
of five cents per week upward and in- 
sures all ages fromtwoto seventy. Pol- 


death. 


The 


are payable immediately after 
THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INsuUR- 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








ANCE ComPAny, of New York, transacts 
an enormous industrial business. 











1850. 1898. 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this C ate with the President, at 
the Home Oitice, “361 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
GEOR OF H- BURFORD Rigugares tne President. 
c. ALEIGH Secretary. 
A. AVHRELWHIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STA TM Actuary 
ARTHUR C, PERRY. Cashier. 
JOHN P MUNN Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
wy gt iit C+ eecbahenddcysea ches cdedere ilder. 
ERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ ee Bank. 
TaMES & PL UM 





IF any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a 
list of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 


him. an estimate of the cost by return 
mail, 
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Old and Voutig. 
Con Grady. 


BY JAMES RILEY, 





I’p like to see in these late days, the best 
man climbin’ high, 

As when Con Grady, on the stage, satup 
agin the sky. 

His calf boots blacked, his whiskers 
thrimmed, beside the swingin’ sign, 

Reins in one hand, his horn upraised, the 
town clock shtrikin’ nine. 


Toot toot! toot toot! ho ho! ho ho! the 
horses shtampin’ hard; 

Ther’s not to-day a Grady left, an’ not 
a tavern yard. 

No waitin’ long wud Grady, 
shtrong hands at the reins; 

For he must meet the Rowly mail, the 
cross-road stage at Haynes. 


wud his 


Judge Dunstin comin’ down the shtreet, 
to go to county coort, 

Must wave his shtick, an’ shout, an’ run, 
just like the common soort; 

But no one said of Grady that he didn’t 
dhrive wud care, 

Was impolite to ladies, or dishonest in 
his fare. 


An’ ’twas no fault of Grady’s, an’ of that 
I will engage, 

When ould Miss Green fell from the 
. shteps and sued the county stage. 
Con’s little uncle, ould Mike Day, acrost, 

the pipe in hand, 
Wud smile, an’ think of Bridget’s son, 
the highest in the land. 


That no one ever lifted Con Grady to 
his place, 

Was credit to the county stage, 
credit to Con’s race. 

Toot toot! toot toot! aboord! aboord! Ge- 
lang! Away! Ah my! 

Thim was the days that had their heart, 
the sun up in the sky. f 


an’ 


When wheelin’ out into the road, an’ 
turnin’ to the right, 

Shtorekeepers shtandin’ in their dures 
an’ customers in sight, 

The whole round world had eyes to see, 
then back to this or that; 

Contented, it had seen pass by, the best 
man undher hat. 


*Twas seven miles to Baylies town, an’ 
sixteen more to Way, 

The sunshine av the distance in Grady’s 
eyes that day. 

Dust flyin’ in the summer sun, an’ talk 
goin’ an inside, 

The horses slow up Bartly hill, an’ on 
the top, the wide, 


Far reachin’ counthry in the sun, its 
houses, fields an’ town, 

An’ over all, Con Grady on the wide 
world lookin’ down. 

I do not know where Grady is; 
in sixty-one, 

He dhruv his last up Bartly hill, and to 
the War was gone. 


one day 


it may be that he’s shleepin’ wud the 
south winds soft an’ low, 

Above the grave, that houlds widin, him 
that I used to know. 

But whether there or livin’, well I know 
his sperit sees, 

Jhe swingin’ tavern sign forninst the 
spreadin’ chestnut-trees. 

The stage itself has done its part, the 
horses, an’ the sign; 

But sometimes I hear in me heart, the 
town clock shtrikin’ nine. 

Toot toot! toot tout! ho ho! hoho! I’m 
in the tavern yard, 

An’ Grady’s once more on his sate, the 
horses shtampin’ hard. 


Martrapan, Boston, Mass. 


Through the Darkness. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 

THE light from the little hand-lamp 

on the tabie struck sharply across a 

corner of the box on the floor; it wasa 

large box, and they had spent the 

. evening unpacking it; but it was quite 
.&mpty now. 

The missionary and his wife did not 
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look at each other; the man’s hand 
rested tremulously on a little pile of 
children’s toys; the woman held a 
long heavy overcoat with a fur collar; 
with studied carelessness she thrust 
her fingers into all the pockets, keeping 
her tell-tale face turned from the light. 

‘«It was a fine box,” said the mis- 
sionary. His voice was husky; he 
struggled with it and added, more 
firmly: ‘‘ A generous box.’’ 

‘‘Yes,” answered the woman, me- 
chanically. 

Suddenly she dropped the coat in a 
heap on the floor and buried her face 
in her hands; she made no sound, but 
her thin shoulders shook pitifully. 
The man crossed the room, stumbling 
over the piles of clothing on the floor, 
and caught her in his arms. His voice 
was broken with pity. 

‘Annie,’ he cried; ‘‘oh,; you poor 
little girl!” 

The woman did not lift her face; the 
words came chokingly from between 
her fingers: ‘‘I was so sure of the 
money,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘They’ve al- 
ways sent us money before, and they 
knew how much more we needed it this 
year. I thought that now we could 
pay the bills for all last summer’s sick- 
ness, and you could have hot coffee 
when you came home these dreadful 
nights, and the children more meat. I 
never doubted it. 1 had been thanking 
God all these days that the box was on 
itsway. And now’’— 

The man looked about him at the 
motley heaps of old and new, poor and 
fine, with a pitiful appeal for comfort. 

‘‘And now you have a good new 
dress at last, dear; and that overcoat 
is just what I need; and there is much 
to give away.’’ Then his eyes fellagain 
upon the little pile of toys, and his face 
brightened; and he ended with cheer- 
ful confidence: ‘‘And wecan have a 
Christmas for the children, Annie. 
They never sent toys in the box be- 
fore.’’ 

The woman lifted her head eagerly. 
‘I forgot the children,’’ she said; ++I 
was thinking of you and the dreadful 


winter. I am glad for the children— 
oh, Iam! I can write—to-morrow—I 
am sure.” She spoke with a pathetic 


eagerness and touched the toys loving- 
ly, trying in her thought to override 
her disappointment with the children’s 
joy. . 
Her husband stood looking at her; as 
she bent over the toys, he noticed how 
heavy were the blue veins on her tem- 
ples and how thin the hand that set the 
doll’s dress in order; and he felt a sud- 
den tightening at his heart. 

‘«Annie,’’ he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ take 
the children and go back to your 
mother’s this winter. Itistoo hard for 
you here.” . 

She looked up, startled and hurt and 
indignant all at once. ‘As if I would 
think of it!” she cried. ‘As if it is 
any harder for me than it is for you! J/ 
don’t have to go out in all weathers. 
Besides,” she added, with a laugh that 
disappointed her-by struggling uncer- 
tainly with the sobs that choked her 
throat—‘‘besides, I couldn’t; the 
money didn’t come, you know.” 

‘« Yes,” answered her husband, heav- 
ily; ‘‘that is true. We haven’t the 
money. But I wish you could go, 
Annie.” 

She dropped the toys and looked 
across at him, speaking with slow in- 
tensity. ‘‘I believe you’re making me 
glad that the money didn’t come,’’ 
she said. 

They folded the clothing and put it 
back in the box; there was much to 
spare, they planned; and the check the 
minister had received—it was for only 
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half his quarter’s salary, for the Board 
was in debt—would pay their debt and 
leave enough, with careful planning, to 
buy food for six weeks. Beyond that 
they would not let themselves look. 

-The winter settled down on them, 
hard and cold and pitiless. The chil- 
dren were warmly dressed, thanks to 
the box; but they needed better food, 
an@ their white, patient faces constantly 
appealed to the mother for what she 
could not give. Her husband’s cough 
began to trouble him, too. The woman 
met it all with a will sternly keyed to 
silence. She could not bear to touch 
the dress that had come for her in the 
box; it seemed to her as if it was so 
much life stolen from her husband and 
children; she could have doneso much 
with the money that that cost! Some- 
times she was afraid that she was grow- 
ing wicked she was so rebellious over 
it; but they never had had such a win- 
ter before. 

One day the minister came in and be- 
gan fumbling in the box. 

«* Wasn't there a pair of warm gloves 
in here?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” answered his wife, laying 
aside her sewing and hurrying to save 
something of the order his nervous 
hands were destroying. ‘‘ Wait, dear, 
I'll get them. I wanted you to put 
them on last week. They are beautiful 
ones.’’ Her sure woman’s touch had 
gone straight to them through the 
chaos; she stood smoothing the fur 
tops with satisfaction. 

But the minister was looking at her 
with pitying tenderness. 

‘« They are not for me, dear,’’ he an- 


patience of hiseyes. Not even his wife 
knew of how many sleepless nights this 
man had been the burden. 





It was several weeks later that the 
minister came in late one night and 
went over tothe medicine shelf. His 
face was pinched and blue, and his 
hands shook among the bottles. His 
wife ran across to him. 

‘«What is it, dear?” she cried. 

He leaned against the shelf, fighting 
the chill that was upon him. ‘‘Cas- 
sock’s little girl,” he said; ‘‘sheis very 
sick. Iam going to carry him some 
quinine; 1 told him I would.” 

The woman's face sharpened with 
fear. ‘‘ You can’t,’’ she cried; ‘‘ you're 
sick yourself; you can’t go out ayain.”’ 

He seemed to struggle with the words 
before they became clear to him; then 
he tried tosmile down at her. ‘I 
must,’’ he answered. 

She put herthin hand in his and 
drew him tothe fire, and pushed him 
down into a chair before it. She spoke 
soothingly, asif toachild. ‘I'll send 
the medicine,’’ she said; ‘‘ it will be all 
right. But you must get over this 
chill; you can’t go out again.’’ 

Only half comprehending, the man 
huddled over the fire, shaking from 
head to foot. His wife hurried into the 
other room; three children were there, 
the oldest a girl of ten. Her mother 
called her softly: ‘‘Come here, Ruth.”’ 

The child obeyed her wonderingly. 
She was a sensitive little thing, and the 
voice smote strangely upon her. Her 
mother leaned down and caught the 
child to her as if she could never let her 


swered; ‘‘ my old ones will do well.’’ go. Then she held her away and look- 
‘*Who then?’’ cried the woman, ed steadily into the little serious face. 
quickly. ««Ruth,” she said, ‘‘ you have always 


«« Jim Cassock.”’ 

-A silence followed, and in the silence 
the name went echoing and echoing 
through the woman’s brain. 

‘«T can’t—dear it!’ she cried; ‘‘he 
hates you so—he has injured you so; 
and they will just go for drink. Give 
him your old ones, if you must, but not 
these. It isn’t raght/” 

‘‘His need is greater than mine,”’ 
answered the minister, simply. ‘‘ He 
hurt his hand last week. You would 
pity him if you could see it now, Annie. 
And if’ — 

The woman reached up and pulled 
his face down to her and kissed it with 
a fierce tenderness. ‘‘Go,’’ she said. 
‘‘IT shouldn’t pity him—I’m afraid I 
hate him; but go!” 

She watched him as, his frail figure 
bending against the wind, he faced the 
immensity of the prairie. When he re- 
turned, several hours later, she had 
his supper hot for him, but she asked 
no question of his errand. Yet thoshe 
put it aside for her husband’s sake, she 
could not forget it, and the next time 
she went to the town she watched for 
Jim. He was always loafing about 
somewhere down the long, rambling 
street; and he was that afternoon. But 
as he saw the minister a strange expres- 
sion came into His face, almost as if he 
were struggling with his worst self and 
crying dumbly for help. It only lasted 
a moment; then he turned and disap- 
peared behind one of the houses, 

‘‘He seems almost afraid of you,’’ 
said Annie, wonderingly. Then her 
face changed; the man was sot wear- 
ing the gloves, he had sold them for 
drink and was ashamed to meet the 
minister; she had known that it would 
be so! She would not pain her hus- 


been Mamma’s help, and now she wants 
you to do something hard for her. Will 
you do it and not be afraid ?’’ 

««1’ll—try,’’ answered the child, with 
a quick breath. 

Her mother, crushing back the fear 
in her own heart, spoke with quiet 
cheerfulness. 

«‘It won’t take very long, dear,” she 
said. ‘* Little Mamie Cassock is very 
sick, and Papa was going to take her 
some medicine; but Papa is sick him- 
self and cannot go. So you must carry 
the medicine to Deacon Garnett’s and 
tell him about Papa, and ask him to 
send it to the Cassocks’. Tell him 
that it must get there to-night or. 
Mamie may not live. Can you remem- 
ber? It must go to-night.’’ 

«*Yes,’’ answered the child. Her 
heart was beating painfully; but she 
said no word, and stood perfectly still 
while she was being wrapped up. Then 
her mother set the lamp in the window 
and went to the door with her, and 
held her fora moment so tightly that it 
hurt her. 

«‘Now go, dear,’’ she said—<‘ go, and 
don’t be afraid. Remember that you 
are not alone, and that Mother will be 
praying for you every minute till you 
get back.” 

Then she closed the door hurriedly, 
before the child could see her face, and 
went back to her husband. She got 
him to bed and fought the chill with 
all her simple remedies; yet even 
through her anxiety for him she could 
see but one thing—a frightened little 
child-figure running terrified across 
the empty prairie. 

As the door closed behind her 
mother the child ran back to the thresh- 
old with a cry of terror. She was a 
timid little thing, and she had never 
been alone before. Then she turned 
sharply. Her mother had told her to 
be brave—she must be brave. The 
tears rolled silently down her little 


band by a word, but she looked down 
the street with dim eyes; it was so hard 
to have things go that way. And the 
minister drove silently on, witha cloud 
of discouragement blurring the strong 
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white face and waves of fear beat up in 
her throat; but she did not falter, she 
went steadily on into the darkness and 
emptiness saying over and over her one 
little prayer: ‘‘God, don’t let anything 
hurt me—help me to be brave; don’t 
let anything hurt me—help me to be 
brave.’’ And gradually God’s tender 
hand hushed the fear of the timid lit- 
tle child-heart, and she went quietly 
on under the golden stars. 

In fifteen minutes she reached Dea- 
con Garaett’s and stood knocking at 
the door; there was no answer. She 
knocked again; then as the truth 
dawned upon her she beat at it in a 
fierce terror; but nobody came, and the 
sounds seemed to thunder mightily 
about her in the still, sharp air. She 
was very cold now; but she sat down on 
the step a moment to think. There 
was but one thing to do; her mother 
had said that the medicine must get to 
Cassock’s that night; she must go to the 
town herself, Choking back her sobs 
she struggled to her feet; even the few 
minutes on the doorstep had made her 
stiff. She stood a moment looking 
pitifully back at the home light; then 
she turned away and ran, ran—into the 
shadows of the great night. 

Nearly an hour later a man, hurrying 
from one of the saloons in the town, 
was stopped by a child’s voice: 

‘Please, sir, can you tell me where 
Mr. Cassock lives?’’ 

The man had not been drinking 
much; he stared down at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘If ’tain’t the parson’s kid!’ 
he cried. ‘‘ What are you doing here 
this time of night ?” 

The child’s weary face looked 
whitely up at him from the old blue 
hood. ‘‘ Papa’s sick,’’ she said; ‘‘and 
this medicine had to go to Mamie Cas- 
sock, else she’d die. I carried it to 
Deacon Garnett’s; but nobody was 
there, so I had to come myself. Do 
you know where he lives ?’’ 

With a smothered exclamation the 


man stooped down and picked the 
childup. ‘‘I guess you’ve walked fur 
enough,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I ain’t good 


fur much in the way of meetings; but I 
can’t let the parson’s kid go round town 
alone. [’ll take you to Cassock’s, and 
I’ll take you home /” 

The child put her arms about his 
neck and leaned against him with a 
sigh of content. He was a rough, bad 
man; but the child trusted him, and he 
knew it. He held her gently so that 
she was not shaken by his long strides. 
In five minutes he was knocking com- 
mandingly at the door of a shanty at 
the end of the street. 

Jim Cassock opened the door him- 
self. His eyes were red and swollen, 
but he had not been drinking; the door 
swinging back showed a bare room, 
and a worn, sickly woman holding a 
child who was moaning feebly. 

««What’s wanted ?” said Jim, fiercely, 
‘IT can’t see anybody; my child’s dy- 
ing.’’ 

‘*No thanks to you if she doesn’t,”’ 
retorted the other man. ‘‘ The par- 
son’s sick and sent the medicine; this 
child came walking all the wayto town 
with it.” His tone was full of a fine 
contempt, keener than any rebuke, 
toward the miserable creature before 
him. 

Jim stared at the man uncompre- 
hendingly; but the woman started up 
with a little cry. She put the child 
down on the bed and ran across to her 
husband. 

‘Don’t you understand, Jim?” she 
sobbed. ‘‘The medicine’s come—it’s 
come, man!” 

Jim rubbed his hand across his fore- 
head and looked from Ruth’s tired 
little face to his own baby. Then, 
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suddenly he dashed into the other 
room. He came back in a moment with 
a pair of gloves which he thrust intothe 
child’s hands. ‘‘ Tell the parson that 
I couldn’t wear ’em, that I ain’t touch- 
ed ’em!"’ he said, eagerly. ‘+ Tell him 
to put ’em on himself; will you tell 
him? To put ’em on himself!” 

‘* Yes,” answered Ruth, wonderingly; 
‘*Pltell him.’’ 

Jim stood at the door a moment; he 
tried to say something more, but the 
words stuck in his throat; then his 
wife called him, and he slammed the 
door, shutting them out into the 
night. 

Ruth’s friend grunted, but made no 
remark. Hepicked the child up again, 
and she nestled contented into his arms; 
she was half asleep from weariness and 
only had a hazy knowledge of it when 
he got a horse from somewhere and be- 
gan riding across the prairie. 


The minister had fallen into a 
troubled sleep; but his wife was walk- 
ing the floor, beating desperately back 
the fears that stormed her heart. Noth- 
ing coudd have happened to the child; 
there was not far to go, and she knew 
the way perfectly. Mrs, Garnett must 
have kept her until some one could 
bring her home. She would not 
worry—she would not. But as the 
moments lengthened into one hour, 
and then into another, she could 
fight her fears no longer. She knelt 
down by the bed where her husband 
was tossing and tried to pray; but only 
the child’s name came to her lips. 

Suddenly she started and listened. 
There was the beating of hoofs across 
the prairie, nearer—nearer; now they 
were stopping at the door. She rush- 
ed to it and threw it open. In the 
sudden blaze of light, horse and rider 
seemed to start up from the ground. She 
shrank back with a little cry as she saw 
who the man was. The next minute a 
child’s face was lifted from his arm, 
and a child’s voice filled her ears. 

‘«Mamma, I was afraid; but I went, 
and he brought me home. Oh, Mam- 
ma, it was so 

The woman caught the child pas- 
sionately in her arms, and leoked up at 
the man, her eyes full of the gratitude 
she could not speak. 

The man’s voice was gruff. ‘I 
wa’n’t going to see the parson’s kid 
wandering ’round alone if I knowed it,’’ 
he said. Then he turned abruptly 
away and galloped into the darkness. 

The sharp blast of cold air woke the 
minister, Through the doorway he 
could see into the other room; his wife 
was taking off the child’s wraps, and 
both the child’s face and the woman’s 
were strangely moved. He called, 
weakly: 

‘Did Jim Cassock get the medicine, 
Annie?’ 

His wife ran to him, and she had 
something in her hands. ‘‘ Yes, dear, 
he has it,’’ she answered; ‘‘and—I 
wronged him, David. He sent the 
gloves back to you and wanted you to 
promise to wear them,” 

The minister’s patient eyes bright- 
ened. ‘‘Did Jim do that?” hesaid, 
and there was a thrill of gladness in 
his tired voice. He took the gloves 
and absently began pulling them on. 
Suddenly his face changed. : 

«« Annie,’’ he cried, excitedly; ‘‘ put 
your hand in here!” 

She obeyed him wonderingly, slip- 
ping her hand in the warm fleece lin- 
ing. Then a flash of great joy illu- 
mined her worn face. ‘‘ David!’’ she 
cried. 

‘*Take them out,’’ he answered, 
breathlessly, 


She slipped her fingers into one 
glove-finger after another and laid the 
pile of bills on the bed; there were ten 
in all, and each was for ten dollars. 

The woman spoke first; the words 
were common, but it was none the less 
a thanksgiving. ‘‘And now you can 
have the coffee,’’ she said, ‘‘and the 
children ”— she broke off, but her eyes 
were shining through tears. 

Over the old coverlet the minister’s 
hand clasped his wife’s; but there were 
no tears in his eyes. 

‘‘Jim Cassock sent it all back,’’ he 
said; and the words sounded like a 
psalm. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


The Man Who Would Know 
the Truth. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP. 





THERE was once a man who hada 
great longing to know the truth, and 
who sought it out in the world. 

‘«There is no use in all this worry 
about the truth,” said a fat duck, who 
overheard him talking to himself. ‘I 
found a plump young frog, this morn- 
ing, under a cabbage-leaf, and I caught 
him quickly and swallowed him with- 
out winking. That istruth enough for 
me;’’ and the fat duck spread her wings 
and gave her full attention to her noon- 
day mud-bath, for that is the way with 
fat ducks. 

It is different with a man, however, 
and this man longed to know thetruth. 


*‘It must be in the wind,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘That comes out from the 
furthest heavens, and wafts great 


ships across the sea, It brings the 
comforting rain to earth. It breathes 
coolness and freshness upon the world. 
It carries seeds from country to coun- 
try, so that the land, which but for it 
would be a waste place, becomes a 
smiling garden, It brings the sharp 
frosts that perfect the late fruit and kill 
disease that lurks in the air. It dis- 
pels fog and clouds, and lightens the 
atmosphere so that the sun’s rays can 
penetrate it, to warm and bless man- 
kind. Surely this is truth.” 

But the wind said: ‘* The truth is far 
back of me. You must seek further.” 

So the man turned to the trees. 

‘« These britig shade and refreshment 
to the earth,” he said. ‘‘ Where 
they are gentle streams rise, to carry 
fruitfulness through the land, and there 
all beautiful things thrive. The birds 
come to lodge in their branches, to 
bring them news of the whole world, 
and fly forth from them carrying 
thoughts of life, and joy, and beauty, 
and greatness to men everywhere, They 
tell of the mystery, the power, the life 
of universal nature. The truth must 
be in them,”’ 

But the trees swayed their great 
heads indissent. ‘* You must seek still 
further,’’ they said; ‘‘for the truth 
that is our life.’’ 

So the man sought the sea. 

‘¢This is the source,’’ he said, *‘ of 
all the beauty and wonder that I see 
about me. In it life began. Before 
‘the land was at all, the first green 
growths of the world were borne upon 
the bosom of the sea. Sheis Mother 
Sea, older than the ages; the beginning 
of life, and that is truth.’’ 

The man wished to believe it, for he 
loved the sea; but his soul was not sat- 
isfied, and he turned toward the sun, 
whose light blinded his gaze. 

‘*This must be the truth,’’ he said. 
‘*I_ may not look upon it, but I now 
know that it alone is the real source of 
life, which it drew up from the depths 
of the sea. Whereit shines life springs 
forth. Should it fail, the wind, the 
sea, the trees, the birds, that are so 
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like living thoughts, the earth itself 
would perish. It is light and heat and 
life. It must be truth.”’ 

He would have worshiped it, but the 
sun said: ‘‘I am not thetruth. I do 
but reflect its light, which is the true 
Life of the universe.”’ 

Then the man slept and dreamed, 
and in his dream he was again a little 
child, playing in a garden. He carried 
in his hand a toy whip, with which he: 
slashed about among the flowers until,. 
grown reckless, he struck off the top of 
a tall white rose-bush, so that it fell to 
the ground. 

Presently his mother came and saw 
the broken rose-bush, and wondered 
who struck it down. A fit of childish 
cowardice assailed him, and he hastily 
cried: 

‘*I did notdo it, Mother.” 

His mother turned and looked at 
him, and her eyes were full of pain, of 
sorrow and of love; but she said noth- 
ing, only walked sadly away. 

Then the thought of the love that he 
had seen in her eyes so stirred his little 
heart that he ran after her and pulled 
her gown, sobbing and crying out: 

‘“‘IT did doit! Ididdoit! Oh,Iam 
so sorry!” 

She took himin her arms, and he: 
felt her tears falling with his own upon 
his face; but her love held him and 
cleansed him, and he hated the sin 
that had wounded it. 

The man awoke and remembered his: 
dream. 

‘* Now I know the truth,” said he. 

BrRKELEY, CAL. 


What Some Children did Fifty 
Years ago. 
BY ANNIE A, PRESTON, 





EVERYBODY called her Mrs. Edwin 
Brown. I don’t know why, forI do not 
recall any other Mrs, Brown in the 
neighborhood; but I was a very little 
girl. 

Her name was Jerusha Streeter be- 
fore she was married, and her sister 
Louisa married Willard Johnson and 
lived on Uncle Tom’s farm close by, up 
the Wood’s District road. But no one 
ever called her Mrs. Willard Johnson, 
aitho there were hosts of Johnsons all 
about; she was just Louisa to every- 
body, oldand young, 

They were very nice housekeepers: 
for young women; and their mother, 
Mrs. Paul Streeter, was the neatest 
woman who ever lived in the town of 
Vernon or any other town. 

‘“‘As neat as Mrs. Paul Streeter’” 
had grown to be a local proverb. 

Their house stood on top of a very 
steep hill, and a great many things 
hard to surmount were compared to 
Uncle Paul Streeter’s hill. 

The vernacular shortened it to Poll 
Streeter; and it was a wonder toa 
good many of the children why a man 
who could ride horseback and canter as 
fast as he was in the habit of doing, 
should be called by a woman’s name, 
for not one of them had a doubt that. 
his full name was Polly. j 

Near Mr. Edwin Brown’s snug little: 
house was a sawmill, I can’t remem- 
ber forthe life of me whether the mill 
belonged to Mr. Edwin Brown, or 
Uncle Ziba Harris, who lived just the 
other side of the pretty winding stream 
in che same house with his daughter, 
Mrs. Allen Peeler, who used to tell us 
there were hair-snakes in her cistern; 
so we kept our own side of the brook 
from her premises. But whoever the 
mill belonged to, the large level mill- 
yard was common property. 

Here were the logs that the farmers 
had been drawing from their wood-lots, 
with their patient oxen, all through the 
long, cold, snowy winter, 
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T here were heaps upon heaps of logs, 
and here the children who lived in the 
little cluster of houses known as ‘‘ The 
middle of the town,’’ played, and got 
pitch on their hands and faces and 
clothes, and in their hair as well. 

It was a lovely place to play hide and 
seek, for there were nooks between the 
logs that no one could find, no matter 
how often or how loud ‘‘ Whoop!’ 
might be called. And it was the best 
place to play camp-meeting, there were 
so many heaps of logs for pulpits and 
rows of logs for seats. If you wanted 
to play circus or New Fane Cattle- 
show, there were log pens for the ani- 
mals, and the conveniences were just as 
good for playing house or school or 
singing-school or town-meeting. 

Oh, it was a charming place! There 
was the pungent smell of the pine, hem- 
lock and spruce, the flowers growing up 
luxuriantly between the logs and try- 
ing to show their blossoms through the 
crevices, as much as to say: ‘‘I’m a 
daisy!” or ‘‘I’m abuttercup!”’ and ‘I, 
a dandelion!’’ Iam sureif 1 could be 
a child again I should wish to live near 
a mill-yard where there were thousands 
of logs. 

Often on pleasant days Mrs, Edwin 
Brown would come out with her two 
littie boys, Orrin and Georgy, and, 
sitting on the logs with her knitting- 
work, play that she was our company; 
and, of course, we thought that great 
fun. 

But there was an end to all our in- 
nocent enjoyment inthe mill-yard, as 
there is to everything; for one day 
Uncle Poll Streetercame cantering along 
on his little brown horse and called out 
to his daughter, Mrs. Edwin Brown: 

‘‘Jerusha! Jerusha! I say! Those 
children mustn’t play on those logs any 
more; it’sdangerous. Ifthe logs should 
get to rolling every child of them might 
be killed. Take your boysand go right 
straight home. Set a good example, 
Jerusha!” and he cantered along to 
Whithead’s-tavern over the other side 
of the brook. 

‘“‘Oh dear me!’’ sighed Mrs. Edwin 
Brown; ‘‘it is too bad; you have had 
such good times here! But if Father 
says it is dangerous, it is—Father 
knows. And if he says you mustn’t 
play on the logs any more, you mustn’t; 
and I might just as well go in and 
scrub my floor, the water must be hot 
by this time; only I should like to 
leave the boys eut here until the floor 
is dry, as I do every day. But, of 
course, I must set a good example, as 
Father says; and you mustn’t play on 
thelogs any more.” , 

‘« We shall, too!’’ said Helen Snow. 
‘Of course we shall!” echoed Martha 
Graves; and as they were the two old- 
est girls, the smaller children gathered 
around them while Mrs. Edwin Brown 
took her two little boys with her into 
the house, Orrin sniveling and digging 
his fists in his eyes, and Georgy, the 
neighborhood pet, laughing and wa- 
ving his hands to us over his mother’s 
shoulder. 

We all felt bereft as the door closed 
upon him, in his Jittle pink calico gown; 
and then Mary Graves, who had been 
whispering with Jane Snow, said: 

‘*We won't go home; we will hide 
behind the logs out there by Uncle 
Reuben Elmer’s house, and when 
Uncle Poll comes cantering along on 
his way home we will all holler: 

‘Polly Streeter, Polly Streeter, 
Ridin’ hossback ona skeeter.’ 
That will make him mad; he thinks so 
much of that little horse of his.” 

‘«Perhaps he will stay a long time,’’ 
said Fioraette Peeler; she was Ben Peel- 
er’s girl and lived out the west road a 
little way. 
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‘« Then we will wait for hima long 
time,” said Ellen Snow, so severely 
that none of the rest dared say a word. 

‘‘T’m hungry, Iam,” ventured Ann 
Cutting. 

‘* Well,” said Oscar, whose little sis- 
ter was Achsah—pronounced Axy— 
the only compensation for having such 
a name being the fun of teaching so 
many people how to spell it—ministers 
and everybody, and telling them it was 
a Bible name. 

‘*Well,’’ said Oscar, ‘‘ Mother and 
Mari Ferguson have gone to Brattle- 
boro with Uncle Hosea Clark’s horse 
and wagon, and they told Dimmis 
Titus to give Achsah and me bread and 
butter when we was hungry; let’s we- 
all go down and get a slice, and then 
come back,” 

So this was done, the children re- 
turning very silently past Mrs. Edwin 
Brown’s house, hiding themselves 
among the logs and rehearsing in con- 
cert in a singing way: 

“Polly Streeter, Polly Streeter, 
Ridin’ hossback on a skeeter!”’ 

“It’s awful saucy!’’ said Oscar. 

‘I don’t care,” said Ellen Snow. 
‘«Just as quick as we heas his horse 
coming across the bridge we must be- 
gin to say it.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mary Graves, ‘‘ what 
business had he to stop our playing on 
the logs with his ‘ Jerusha! Jerusha!’ 
She ain’t his Jerusha any more new, 
she’s Mr. Edwin Brown’s Jerusha.” 

‘* Now all be still as mice, and listen 
for the horse,” ordered Ellen Snow; 
and we obeyed by lying down behind 
the logs. 

Presently there came a scream, fol- 
lowed by another and another—terrible 
screams; and as we children jumped up 
and ran, we found everybody in ‘‘ The 
middle of the town” running toward 
Mrs. Edwin Brown’s house; and when 
we got there we found her tearing the 
clothes off her little Georgy Brown, 
who had just fallen into the tub of 
boiling hot water, with which she was 
about to scrub the floor. 

Oh dear me! what a time it was! 
We all sobbed and screamed in sympa- 
thy. Some ran after Dr. Washburne, 
some after Mrs. Snow, whom they all 
called Serepter, some over to Whit- 
head’s after Uncle Poll Streeter, and 
the rest up the Wood's schoolhouse 
road after Louisa. 

In the midst of the excitement Mari 
Ferguson and Oscar and Achsah’s 
mother, whom everybody called Fanny, 
came from Brattleboro and rushed 
jnto Mrs.Edwin Brown’s house, and all 
the frightened children piled into the 
old thorough-brace wagon, and Mary 
Harris drove and all went in a troop to 
take Uncle Hosea Clark’s horse home 
and to tell Mrs. Clark and Abigail 
Clark and Mary Ann Clark who was 
bedridden with the spine of her back 
and had a sweet, little pale tace and 
seft, golden hair and wings under her 
snow-white night-gown—or that was 
what Mary Harris’s mother, Aunt 
Polly Harris, said; but then she was an 
invalid herself and had to take opium. 

‘We all remained quiet while Mary 


Harris told that poor little Georgy 


Brown was almost scalded to death. 
Mary Harris had no qualms of con- 
science in telling the story, for she 
knew nothing whatever of the plot to 
holler: 

** Polly Streeter, Polly Streeter.”’ 

It was terrible for us to hear her tell 
how kind Uncle Poll was, and how it 
was he who thought to wrap poor little 
Georgy up in cotton-batting wet with 
molasses, and how no one else could 
stop Mrs. Edwin Brown’s crying, and 
how he had run the little brown horse 


after Mrs. Poll Streeter and after Mr. 
Edwin Brown, who was mending a boat 
down at the Connecticut River landing 
at the old Wright place. <‘‘Such a 
good little horse!’’ sighed Mary Harris. 

‘And such good, kind folks as Un- 
cle Poll Streeter and his wife you 
seldom find!’’ sighed Mrs. Hosea Clark. 
‘They are always bringing Mary Ann 
things—honey and swamp-apple blos- 
soms and big red apples and grapes 
and preserves and everything.’’ But 
poor little Mary Ann couldn’t say 
a word; she was crying softly, and we 
were all afraid her tears would drop 
down and wet and rumple her wings so 
that they would look as we had seen 
chickens after a shower; and we won- 
dered what she would say if she knew 
about our terrible plot and if she would 
think that poor little Georgy’s getting 
burned was our fault entirely. 

After a while, when it was nearly 
dark of the long June day, Fanny came 
up after Oscar and Achsah, and to 
bring a blue ribbon she had bought 
for Mary Ann to tie her hair back— 
most everybody brought something for 
Mary Ann when they went anywhere.” 

Fanny sat down on the foot of the 
soft, white bed and cried as she told us 
that little Georgy was out of his suffer- 
ings and looked so. sweet, and as if he 
were asleep, laid out in his cradle in his 
best, baby, long white dress. 

Then they talked about the funeral; 
and all we bad children huddled as 
close to Mary Harris as we could; and 
when we walked back to ‘‘ The middle 
of the town,’’ in the twilight, we kept 
very near to her or to Fanny. 

The crickets chirped, the whippoor- 
wills sang on Meetin’-house-hill, and it 
was dreadfully lonesome. Fanny and 
Mary Harris complained all the way of 
mosquitoes, but not a child in the com- 
pany said a word about it. 

*Then there was the great, long next 
day to go through; not a child went to 
the mill-yard. The women baked for 
Mrs, Edwin Brown and altered her black 
dress and trimmed her Navarino bonnet 
with a black ribbon, and got ready for 
the funeral. 

It seemed as if Uncle Poll Streeter 
was cantering everywhere on his little 
brown horse; and those children who 
felt that they were to blame for all 
the trouble could not help saying to 
themselves, altho they dared not say it 
aloud even to each other: 


“Polly Streeter, Polly Streeter, 
Ridin’ hossback on a skeeter.’’ 

The next day was the funeral. All 
the children were there. Barney Snow 
and Oscar in their yellow nankeen 
suits, and Achsah in a pea-green over- 
shot silk her Aunt Sarah Bishop had 
sent her from ‘‘d.own below.”’ 

Uncle Poll and Mrs, Poll rode in a 
chaise drawn by the little brown horse, 
that didn’t really know whether he was 
expected to canter or not. 

They went in the procession right be- 
hind Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Brown and 
Orrin, who was looked upon as of great 
impertance by the children, being a 


mourner and riding while the rest of . 


them walked, marshaled by Fanny and 
Gratia Fairman, who was the school- 
teacher when they had a school, and 
Mary Harris. 

They said how sad it all was! How 
grieved every one felt, even Ellen Snow 
arid Martha Graves, having their braid- 
ed hair tied with black ribbon. 

“‘I_ know it,’’ said Mary Harris, 
‘and I don’t.see what makes all the 
children take it to -heart so; altho, to 
be sure, Georgy Brown was areal-pretty 
little boy.”’ 

At the Pond district graveyard they 
laid little Georgy to rest beside all the 
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Browns and Streeters who had lived 
and died in the town. Then they 
walked back, reaching ‘‘ The middle of 
the town’”’ just as the daily stage came 
along. 

Fanny and Gratia Fairman stood 
with Mary Harris beside her mother’s 
door in the lower part of the yellow 
house, while the children stood in line 
beside the road, Ellen Snow at the 
head and Achsah at the foot, and made 
their manners as the great lumbering 
stage-coach, that seemed to the chil- 
dren like a very grand little house on 
wheels, drawn by four big black horses, 
came from Whithead’s Tavern across 
the bridge, around the curve, and on 
toward Brattleboro, its next regular 
stopping-place. 

As it passed the line of children Mr. 
Swan, the driver, made them a fine bow 
and tossed them a shower of copper 
cents; and all the passengers, looking 
from the windows, laughed to see what 
a scramble there was for them. 

By the time the cloud of dust that 
followed the coach had dispersed the 
children were standing in a group, 
counting the coppers, and Ellen Snow 
said: 

‘‘Let us never tell anybody in the 
world how wicked we were, and let us 
never say those bad words that Mary 
Graves thought up.’’ 

‘Jane Snow helped me thought 
them,” retorted Mary. 

“‘T didn’t,” said Jane. ‘I heard 
Achsah saying them over to herself.’’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t have to think them 
up,’’ said Achsah. ‘‘ They just came 
in my head and I said them. I didn’t 
know they were going to make such 
dreadful trouble.’”’ 

‘““We can’t help that now,” said 
Ellen Snow; ‘‘ but let us all go over to 
Whithead’s store and buy pepper- 
mints with these cents, and then let us 
go and carry them to Mrs. Edwin 
Brown and tell her we never will play 
on the logs again.” 

This was assented to, and Oscar 
was allowed to carry the money, hav- 
ing the deepest pocket. : 

When the peppermint drops were 
purchased they all marched back over 
the bridge and along the narrow path 
up to the lonely house, where the moth- 
ers of the children were getting supper 
and saying what a good, comforting 
sermon Mr. Hosea Ballou preached, 
and how fortunate it was that he hap-~ 
pened to bein Brattleboro, so he could 
come and attend the funeral, and how 
nice it was in Dr. Washburne to go 
after him. 

When the children marched in to the 
square room and gave Mrs. Edwin 
Brown the peppermints, her father, 
who sat on the rocking settee beside 
her, said: 

‘‘Bless their dear, kind, precious 
little hearts! how did they happen to 
think of it?’’ 

Of course it was five-year-old Achsah 
who answered, impulsively, talking so 
fast the words tumbled over one an- 
other: 

‘«We wanted to do something, sir, 
we were so sorry we called you 

‘Polly Streeter, Polly Streeter, 
Ridin’ hossback on a skeeter’; 
but we thought you was awful mean to 
say we couldn’t play on the logs any 
more, and we don’t know what a man 
has a woman’s name for; but we didn’t 
know iittle Georgy was going to be 
scalded to death because we were saucy 
to his grandfather. We think it is 
worse than the bears that came out of 
the woods and tore up the children in 
the Bible, because they said: ‘Go up, 
thou baldhead. Go up, thou bald- 
head’ to Elisha; for poor little Georgy 
wasn’t to blame at all.” 
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The children would all have burst 
out crying had not Uncle Poll hastened 
to say: 

‘«My name is a Bible name as well as 
yours, my little lady, Pa-u-l—Paul; and 
a good name it is, too.”’ 

And the great Mr. Hosea Ballou 
smiled and said: ‘‘I am so fortunate as 
to have a Bible name, also. I don’t 
understand what all this is about; but 
Mrs. Brown is fortunate to have so 
many devoted and sympathizing little 
friends.’’ 

And Dr. Washburne said, in his 
happy way: ‘‘ Well, well, no one ever 
knows what children are thinking about; 
they do beatall!’’ 

‘«But Achsah’s the beater,’’ added 
Oscar; ‘‘she is the one who thinks of 
the queer things, and’ she always must 
say them!”’ 

And there stood poor little Achsah 


with both her small hands over her - 


mouth to keep back the story that had 
been told. 


WELLINGTON, Conn. 


Pebbles. 


‘*T Guess I’ll wed and settle down,” 
said Krupp. He wedded, now he’s 
settling up.—Cornell Widow. 


....Little Teddie: ‘‘ Pa, what does ‘in- 
fra dig.’ mean?’’ Pa; ‘‘Infradig.? Oh, 
that’s Klondike slang. Don’t ever let me 
hear you use them words again.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


....The following notice was recently 
posted at the entrance of a Georgia saw- 
mill: 

KNO ADMITTUNCE. 
POSITIVELY AT THE 
OFFIS ER GO 


APPLY 


HOAM. 
—New York Tribune. 


....lTwo Bournes.— 

In Nowhereville, in Limbo Place, 
’Mid lurid, reeking murk, 

Two aged jokes met face to face, 
Who'd died trom overwork. 


‘“‘Where rest thy bones since thou hast 
died ?” 
Each asked him of his brother. 
‘‘In the almanac,”’ the one replied; 
‘‘Farce comedy,”’ the other. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
..‘‘ When I was first married,’’ says 
the Rev. Dr. Lorimer, pastor of Trement 
Temple, Boston, ‘‘1 had my strict ideas 
about Sunday observance. Mrs. Lorimer 
had a colored ‘aunty’ for cook, and on 
the first Saturday after she came I went 
into the kitchen, and told her I did not 
want any Sunday work, so’she could pre- 
pare all meals for that day beforehand. 
She didn’t say one word while I was 
talking; then she looked up and, point- 
ing to the door, exclaimed: ‘ Now, look 
hyar, Marse George, you jest go in dar 
and ’tend to your Christianity, and leave 
me ’tend to mah kitchen!’’ I went; and 
as near as Ican remember she had hot 
dinners Sundays as long as she stayed 
with us.’’—New York Tribune. 


...-The choir was singing a new ar- 
rangement of the beautiful anthem, 
‘Consider the Lilies.”” The pure, sweet 
voice of the soprano rose clearly and dis- 
tinctly inthe solo: 

“ They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther do they spin.” 

She paused, and the tenor took up the 
strain: 

‘* Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin, 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin.”’ 

The tenor ceased, and the basso, a sol- 
emn, red-haired young man, witha some- 
what worldly looking eye, and a voice 
like a foghorn, broke in: 

‘‘ Nay-ay-ay-ther do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nay-ay-ay-ther do they spin. 
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Then the voices of the three were lifted 
up in semi-chorus: 
“ Ny-y-y-ther, 
Nee-ee-ee-t her 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
13 They toil not, > 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther 
Nee-ee-ee-ther 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
dothey spin.”’ 
‘‘Brethren,’’ said the gray-haired, 
old-fashioned pastor, when the choir had 
finished, ‘‘ we will begin the service of 
the morning by singing the familiar 
hymn, ‘And Am I Yet Alive ?’ ”—Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 


....The Inoculation Cure.— 


First they pumped him full of virus from 
some mediocre cow, 

Lest the smallpox might assail him, and 
leave pit-marks on his brow; 

Then one day a bulldog bit him—he was 
gunning down at Quogue— 

And they filled his veins in Paris with an 
extract of mad dog; 

Then he caught tuberculosis; so they took 
him to Berlin, 

And injected half a gallon of bacilli into 
him; ~ 

Well, his friends were all delighted at the 
quickness of the cure, 

Till he caught the typhoid fever, and a 
speedy death was sure; 

Then the doctors with some sewage did in- 
oculate a hen, 

And injected half its gastric juice into his 
abdomen; 

But soon as he recovered, as of course he 
had todo, 

There came along a rattlesnake and bit his 
thumb in two; 

Once again his veins were opened to receive 
about a gill 

Of some serpentine solution with the venom 
in it still; 

To prepare him for a voyage in an Asiatic 
sea, 

New blood was pumped into him from a 
leprous old Chinee; 

Soon his appetite had vanished, and he 
could not eat at all; 

So the virus of dyspepsia was injected in 
the fall; 

But his blood was so diluted by the reme- 
dies he’d taken, 

‘One day he laid him down and died, and 
never did awaken; 

With the Brown-Séquard elixir tho they 
tried resuscitation, 

He never showed a symptom of revivin 
animation; : 

Yet his doctor still could save him (he per- 
sistently maintains), 

If he only could inject a little life into his 
veins. —Puck., 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during Marcb the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

Seconp Prize. —‘‘ Treasure Island.” 

THIRD PrRiIzE.—‘*,Lorna Doone,”’ 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





The prize for February roth was won by 
Luella Meloy, West Newton, Penn. 
Honorable Mention: Lucy A. Barbour, 
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Gertrude R. Steiner, Frank Eckerson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth N. Smith, H. C. Picking and J. A. 
Gardner. 





POETIC PUZZLE. 


When the authors of the following quota- 
tions have been rightly guessed, their ini- 
tials will spell the name of a book. A 
copy of this book will be given to the one 
who sends in the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles. 


ps Stars 
Which stand as thick as dewdrops on 
the fields of heaven. 
2. Silently one by one, in the infinite mead- 
ows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget- 
me-nots of the angels. 
3. Rich celestial music thrilled the air, 
From hosts on hosts of shining ones, 
who thronged 
Eastward and westward, making bright 


the night. 
4. Well may your heart believe the truths 
I tell; 
’Tis virtue makes the bliss where’er we 
dwell. 
5. He knew whose gentle hand was at the 
latch, 
Before the door had given her to his 
eyes. 
6. Be thou the rainbow to the storms of 
life! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic 
ray! 
7. Man thinks 
Brutes have no wisdom, since they know 
not his: 


‘Can we divine their world ? 
. My voice is still for war. 
g. Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee,— 
Take, I give it willingly; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me. 
1o. And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men. 
. Night, sable goddess! from her ebon 
throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slumbering 
world. i 


oo 


— 
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CONNECTED SQUARES. 


x %& xX 
* & & 
* #2 & & 
* &@ & @ 


I. Upper left-hand square: 1, To impel; 
2, a preposition; 3, a halt; 4, the fruit of an 
herb. 

Il. Upper right-hand square: 1, To glide; 
2, a slender rope; 3, a preposition; 4, a com- 
man laborer. 

ILL. Central square: 1, Part of an organ; 
2, a flat cord; 3, unclose; 4, closely confined. 

IV. Lower left-hand square: 1, Harvest; 2, 
to be furious; 3, above; 4, saucy. 

V. Lower right-hand square: 1, waiter; 2, 
gown; 3, a religious superior; 4, a period of 
time. Mrs. W. P. S. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals will spell the Christian name 
of a woman well known to Americans; my 


A Call of Duty 


You Need to Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Now to Purify Your Blood. 

The indoor life of winter leaves the blood 
impure and deficient in health-giving quali- 
ties. Spring Humors, boils, pimples, erup- 
tions, are results of this condition. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla expels all impurities from the 
blood and makes it richand nourishing. It 
cures all spring humors. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $s. 


ZXood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 














25 cents. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SuBsTiTute For THE “EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


“INFANT HEALTH ’’senr FREE. wewyorx Convensen Mux Co. N.Y. 
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finals will spell the name of a historic vessel. 
Reading across: 1, A reward or recom- 
pense; 2, a boat-race; 3, figurative descrip- 
tion; 4,a couaty officer; 5, an old-fashioned 
Portuguese ship; 6, part of a famous poem; 
7, a city of India; 8, vacant time; 9, one who 
esteems greatly. Mrs. W. P.S. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF FEB. 24. 


Cities AND Towns.—t, Salem; 2, Joliet; 3, Bath; 
4, Topeka; 5, Wheeling; 6, Madrid; 7, Baltimore; 8, 
Portland; 9, Lowell; 10, Albany; 11, Washington; 
12, Paterson; 13, Toledo; 14, Bangor; 15, Cambridge; 
16, Raleigh; 17, Bellows Falls; 18, Roanoke; 10, 
Syracuse; 20, Cork; 21, Auburn; 22, Sandusky; 
23, Sing Sing; 24, Jackson; 25, Sioux City; 26, Dun- 
dee; 27, Belfast; 28, Moscow; 29, Peekskill; 30, 
Havre; 31, Liverpool; 32, Sidney; 33, St Paul; 34, 
Eaeter; 35, Oporto; 36, Toulouse; 37, Cologne; 38, 


LEATHER DRESSING 


B) It is easy to see which side of this @ 
® shoe has been polished with Vici & 
Leather Dressing. The & 
lustre, the softness, @ 
the look of newness, ¥ 
all testify to the g 
merits of this 
at medicine for ¥ 
eather. : 
VICI 

Leather 
Dressing @ 

is prepared for & 
all kinds of & 
leather-all kinds g 
of shoes. Sold § 
by all dealers. It & 
is made by theg@ 
makers of Vici & 
Kid, known and # 
worn the wideg 
world round. 
An instructive book, ¥ 
handsomely illustrated, § 


about shoes and their 
care, mailed free. 


Robert H. Foerderer, ‘3 
Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 

































We don’t ask 


you to believe, 
our claims as to the Soe 
remarkable proper- # 
ties for cure of tooth- 
ache and inflamma- 
tion-of the mouth 
and throat possessed 
by the 
*f.8 
Dentifrices 
des RR. PP. 
, , ‘ . 
Bénédictins ba 
but we send on receipt 
de Soulac of three cents to cover 
postage sufficient for ten days’ trial, 
that the articles may prove their 
merit. Address 
Bénédictins’ Dentifrices 
24 & 26 White St., New York 













Zone Disc F 
Plaster. 


TRADE MARK. “DIVINE POW Vhs a 
FOR RHEUMATISM 

AND NERVOUSNESS. 
A Metallic Plaster em ng elect: ic 
force in its simples’ pi form, drives 
disease from the system, vitalizes the blood, a nerve 


Bo) 





6 SIZE. n ward off atracks. Odorless, convenient, safe. 
SO SESS. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Agents wanted 
Hylo Appliance Co., Box S21, Hartford, Conn, 





GROCERIES. 

No Breakfast table complete without my 

43 Blend of Coffee. Ne Teas please the 
as lends. 
always uniform in qatisy and flaver. 

I deliver all orders in adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad’ and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 


L. J. CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 











FILES AND BINDERS. - 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 





26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 
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Overtaxed Brainworkers 


find the best medium for 
health, as as for 
vitality and pleasure, in 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 


well 


As sterling in fact as in 
Every detail of 
construction the result of 
care and study. 


name, 


Sterling prices for ‘98: Road Models, $60. 
and $75. Racers, $8. Chainless, $125. 
Tandems, $125. Catalogue mailed free. 


High-grade wheels within everybody's reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

























+ Whitman's; 
; Chocolates 


«« Confections 


are welcomed by 
all candy lovers 
yj). as the most de- 
, licious product 
of the confec- 
tioner’s art. 
Sold 

every where. 


Whitman's 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


is perfect in 
flavor and 
quality, deli- 
cious and health- 
ful. Made in- 
stantly with 
boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN 
 . & SON 


1816 
Chestnut St., 
ine Philadelphia, 
Adar seacacacacacacacg 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


nen, B75 


For Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 
Send for Catalogue. 
The E.Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


EVICVEIENCIESCSIOICIOIEDES 


PIESLIENE 
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House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
How to Grow Roses. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


WHEN planting a rose-bush, select a 
spot as sunny and airy as possible, and 
be careful that the ground is rich and 
well drained. A heavy or clay subsoil is 
peculiarly adapted to roses, and for en- 
riching it, nothing is so good as thor- 
oughly rotted cow-manure. Sandy soil 
is nearly as satisfactory as clay, but re- 
quires more manure. 

In planting, the roses should be set 
somewhat deeper than they were in the 
pots, especially if they are budded or 
grafted plants, deep enough that the 
union may be below the surface of the 
soil. 

For a small collection of rose-bushes, a 
good-sized bed in a circular form, with 
the four sides scalloped toward the cen- 
ter, would be desirable. This arrange- 
ment would enable the cultivator to 
reach all the plants without having to 
step on the bed. 

Roses may be planted either in the fall 
or spring, tho I prefer the latter. There 
is less danger of a severe winter cutting 
back the shoots, or of alternate freezings 
and thawings exposing the unestablished 
roots. 

May and June are the best months for 
planting. The beds should be protected 
from the northwest winds, and have a 
southern or eastern slope, if possible. It 
is a good plan to have the hybrid roses 
on the east side of a fence, and the har- 
dier and free-growing climbers to cover 
the fence itself. Roses that are to be 
grown for the perfection of their blooms 
should never be in close proximity toa 
building or trees. 

After planting it is well to cover the 
beds with a light mulching of manure; 
this will be all the dressing they will re- 
quire the first year. After the roots have 
become well established, fertilizers may 
be applied more liberally. Every fall, 
five or six inches of mulch should be 
placed on the beds—cow-manure, if ob- 
tainable—and in the spring as much of 
this dug into the ground as possible, and 
the residue raked up and carried away. 

The correct pruning of roses can only 
be learned by experience. Asa rule, the 
strong-growing plants should be pruned 
but little, while the weak-growing sorts 
should be pruned severely to induce vigor- 
ous growth. The propertime for pruning 
is late winter or early spring before the 
sap commences to move. A summer 
pruning of many hybrid perpetuals after 
the June blooming induces the formation 
of buds for fall blooming. 

A common mistake with many is leav- 
ing the branching spray wood that has 
already flowered. This will never pro- 
duce fine roses again. 

It is well to remove long stems when 
cutting flowers, if new wood is beginning 
to show atthe base of the plant; espe- 
cially in the case of hybrid perpetuals 
should these oldest branching stems be 
cut out if autumn flowers are desired. 
The older spray will not produce fine 
roses, while the weak and crowded 
growth affords a harborage for every 
rose pest. 

Propagation may be accomplished by 
seeds, cuttings, layers, sports, division, 
budding and grafting, the last two 
methods being extensively used by 
nurserymen and florists; but for all- 
round results cuttings are most favored. 
They may be rooted at any time of the 
year, but for hardy roses I have found 
the old-fashioned method of inserting 
dormant shoots in the fall the most sat- 
isfactory. 

Cuttings should be made from the wood 
of the current year, which should be of 
medium strength and well ripened. They 
may becut from eight to ten inches in 
length and placed five or six inches deep 
in the ground. Care should be taken to 
tread round them thoroughly, in order 
that the frost may not lift them out. — 

If summer propagation is desired, the 
cuttings should be given a moist, shady 


place; and if thereis an unused hotbed, 
with some remaining heat, so much the 
better. 

The care of tea-scented and other ten- 
der roses differs essentially from that 
given their hardy cousins. They are 
more generally propagated in summer, 
and ‘are usually kept in pots and shifted 
from one size to another, as the ball of 
earth gets filled with roots. 

Roses in perfect health and vigor are 
less liable to attacks from insects than 
those that have been neglected and are 
stunted. The free use of clear water by 
syringing the plants daily, isa preventive 
against insects. 

The aphis, or green fly, is easily de- 
stroyed by a solution made by steeping 
tobacco stems in boiling water. Mildew 
may be checked by sulphur or soot. Rose 
caterpillars and slugs are best destroyed 
by powdered hellebore. Rose-bugs can 
be killed by Paris-green dusted over the 
plants, but, as this is a dangerous poison, 
picking and burning is preferable. 

Peace Date, R. I. 





Some Uses for Kerosene. 
BY MARGARET BOROUGHS, 


THE remarkable cleansing and healing 
properties of some of the forms of petro- 
leum are not understood. Compara- 
tively few housewives, however, realize 
what a saving of time and labor may be 
accomplished in the work of the house- 
hold by the more frequent use of kero- 
sene, 

Porcelain-lined bathtubs, and bowls 
on stationary stands, especially where 
hard water is used, are difficult to cleanse 
by ordinary methods. A flannel cloth 
saturated with kerosene will serveto re- 
move roughness and discolorations as if 
by magic, and this, too, without wearing 
away the enamel, as the sand soaps usu- 
ally employed for this purpose are wont 
to do sooner or later. 

The laundering of iace and muslin 
curtains is one of the tasks most dreaded 
in many households. If the following 
directions are carefully followed, this 
work is not difficult, and results are far 
more satisfactory than by the old-time 
method. As no rubbing is necessary, 
curtains washed in this manner will pass 
through the wash several times un- 
harmed. 

If possible use soft water for the entire 
process. When this cannot be obtained 
soften the water with borax, washing 
soda, or spirits of ammonia. Make a 
strong suds with good white soap, add- 
ing one tablespoonful of kerosene to each 
pail-of water. After carefully shaking 
and brushing the dust from the curtains, 
put them to soak in this suds, which 
should be lukewarm. Carefully turn 
them over and souse them up and down 
occasionally. Twenty minutes should 
suffice for the soaking, unless they are 
very much soiled. Toa boiler half full 
of water add a half bar of white soap 
shaved fine, three tablespoonfuls of kero- 
sene and one tablespoonful of spirits of 
ammonia. Put the curtains into this 
suds and Jet them come to the boiling 
point, occasionally turning them over 
very carefully. If they are not quite 
clean, remove the boiler to the back of 
the range and allow them to stand a few 
moments. Lift into a clean, lukewarm 
waterand rinsethoroughly. Put through 
the wringer, then starch in very thin 
starch. If a creamy tone is desired, a 
little strained coffee may be added to this 
thin starch. Pass them again through 
the wringer and fasten on the curtain 
frames. If one is not so fortunate as to 
possess frames, almost as satisfactory 
results may be obtained by fastening 
sheets to the carpet of a disused room, 
and then stretching and pinning the cur- 
tains tothe sheet. In summer-time one 
may spread them upon the lawn and 
fasten in place with tiny hairpins. 

Clothing which is badly soiled will of- 
tentimes be washed more easily if al- 
lowed first to soak in lukewarm suds to 
which a little kerosene has been added. 
Kitchen towels and dish-towels, which 

have become discolored through careless 
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washing, may be treated in this way, and 
afterward a little of the oi] may be added 
to the water in which they are boiled. 

The rubber rollers on wash wringers 
are said to wear longer if wiped over 
with a cloth saturated in kerosene each 
week before setting away. 

Before applying scouring-brick or met- 
al polish to articles that have rusted, 
moisten the rust spots with kerosene. 
If the rust proves obstinate the article 
may often be soaked in the kerosene to 
advantage. This treatment will some- 
times enable one to remove rust when 
the polish alone would be inadequate. 

Steel knives, flat-irons, and other 
household utensils that are to be packed 
away will not so readily rust if wiped 
over with acloth moistened with kero- 
sene. 

To clean paint and oilcloth, a table- 
spoonful of kerosene added to a small 
pailful of water will not only expedite 
the work, but will leave the finish 
brighter than when washed with simple 
soap-suds. 

To clean hard-wood furniture rub the 
entire surface of the wood with a soft 
flannel saturated with kerosene. Allow 
the article to stand for a few moments, 
then rub again vigorously with a soft dry 
flannel, being carefulto wipe away every 
particle of oil from the surface. This 
will remove dirt, finger-marks, and white 
discolorations, unless the spots are unu- 
sually bad. If a first application fails, 
use it a secondtime. Scratches which 
are not hidden by the kerosene should be 
rubbed over with the following mixture, 
which makes an excellent, simple, home- 
made furniture polish: Mix equal parts 
of turpentine, sweet-oil and vinegar; 
shake thoroughly before using, and rub 
in vigorously. 

Kerosene is a most efficacious if not al- 
together pleasant remedy for chilblains. 

Within a few years it has been discov- 
ered that kerosene will often promote 
the growth of hair when all other reme- 
dies fail. In view of the numerous ac- 
cidents which have resulted from its use, 
one would do well to be very cautious in 
using it for this purpose. Some of the 
many tonics and invigorators placed be- 
fore the public are said to be made up 
largely of kerosene, which has been de- 
oderized and perfumed beyond recogni- 
tion through the sense cf smell. Many 
barbers employ it in the shampoo. If 
used in the following manner in a cool 
room, where there is no lighted lamp or 
gas-jet, it may be employed with safety: 

For a shampoo dissolve castile soap— 
or tar soap, if preferred—in warm water. 
it should be of the consistency of thin 
jelly. When partially cooled, stir in a 
tablespoonful of kerosene to a half pint 
of the mixture. Rub thoroughly into the 
hair and scalp, and rinse well with warm 
soft water. 


Mapison, Wis. 


Raspberry Culture. 
BY JAMES H, DEFFENBAUGH. 


THAT the small fruit business is over- 
done as a business, and especially that 
branch of it of which this article treats, 
there is noquestion. I should not advise 
any one at this time to engage in it with 
the expectation ot deriving his main in- 
come from it. But to those who wish to 
grow the fruit they use, perhaps a few 
suggestions as to planting, propagating, 
care and pruning may not be amiss. 

Where a variety of soils are at the dis- 
posal of the grower, a heavy clay soil 
should be selected. But if his choice is 
limited they will do moderately well 
in any soil that can be kept clear of 
weeds. A flat surface rather than a hill- 
side should be chosen. 

Plants should be set out inthe spring, 
except in southern latitudes, where well- 
rooted plants may be obtained late in the 
fall. Where a field of considerable area 
is planted, sets should be kept from three 
to three and one-half feet apart in the 
row, and the rows from five to seven feet 
apart, according to the richness of the 
soil. The plants may be kept from drag- 
ging on the ground and sanding the ber- 
ries by tying them to a wire stretched 
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overthe rows; for this purpose the rows 
should be as nearly straight as possible, 
and the wire stretched from well-braced 
posts at the ends of the rows. Butifa 
small plot only is planted they may be 
set four feet each away, and be support- 
ed by stakes driven near the hill to which 
the canes may be tied. If, however, the 
grower wish to dispense with any sup- 
port at all, the canes may be stiffened 
considerably by cutting the tops off the 
green shoots in July ata hight of about 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. The 
canes treated this way will throw out 
laterals close to the ground, and by close 
trimming will stand without any support. 

The trimming of the canes alone might 
be made the subject of an article of con- 
siderable length, as there are a number 
of methods in different localities, all of 
which are more or less adapted to the 
section in which they severally may be 
found. For instance, some prefer a 
straight cane without laterals; to secure 
this there is but one trimming time, 
always after the cane has stopped grow- 
ing, either in the fall or the succeeding 
spring. Others want a cane with a bushy 
top; this is produced by cutting the top 
off the green shoot in July or August. 
The cane will then throw out what are 
termed lateral branches; these should be 
trimmed again in the spring; the rule in 
this locality is to cut them from five to 
eight inches from the cane. The hight 
of the bush may be determined by the 
trimmer when lopping off the top of the 
green shoot. Care should be taken, 
however, not to allow the cane to make a 
long growth before cutting it back. As 
soon as the green shoot arrives at the 
proper hight it should not be allowed to 
growa day longer, as it exhausts the 
sap and causes a failure to produce 
strong laterals. It is frequently neces- 
sary to gothrough a very small plot five 
or six times, cutting off the green shoots, 
owing to the unevenness of their growth. 

If a field of any size be planted, for 
the convenience of the grower in remov- 
ing the dead canes and clippings in the 
spring, I would advise a road to be left 
lengthwise with the field at about every 
ninth row. Set nine rows at a distance 
of,say, six feet apart, as suggested above, 
and then leave a space twelve feet wide 
before setting another row; this insures 
a speedy and easy transit for ‘the trash 
from the field. After the clippings have 
been cut off they may be thrown over the 
wires four rows each way to the road, 
where they may be loaded on a sled, 
and conveyed to where they may be 
burned; or, better still, fill a wash in 
some pasture field with them. 

As to varieties, it would be hazardous 
to advise the planting of any one variety 
tothe exclusion of others. I know what 
varieties are adapted to this section and 
climate, but very likely they would be- 
have differently elsewhere. The Gregg 
is an old standard that lasts well and is 
late. The Palmer is a great yielder, and 
is a few days earlier than the Gregg. 
The Cuthbert is the best of the red ber- 
ries in this locality, altho the Schaffer’s 
Colossal is preferred by many, on ac- 
count of its being propagated from the 
tip. The Golden Queen isa fine yellow 
berry, but, like the Cuthbert, it is almost 
impossible to keep the spaces between 
the rows clear of the shoots which spring 
fromthe roots. I have named only the 
time-tried varieties, because I would not 
advise an inexperienced grower to ex- 
periment with any which have not been 
tried, enless he has ‘‘ money to burn.’’ 
The safest plan to follow inthe selection 
of varieties, however, is to see what are 
doing best for your neighbors. Of course 
. if your neighbors grow no fruit, it will 
be more or less of an experiment for you 
at the best. 

If the land selected for pianting the 
sets is sheltered from the winds, and 
rows of sufficient length can be obtained 
by planting north and south, I would ad- 
vise that the rows be run north and 
south, because both sides of each row 
will then receive an equal amcunt of sun- 
light, and the fruit will ‘ripen evenly on 
both sides of the rows; but if the field be 
exposed to the heavy western winds 
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which are prevalent in northern latitudes 
from March till July, then I would advise 
the planting of the rows east and west, 
so that the storms will strike the rows 
endwise, rather than sidewise, as would 
be the case were they planted north and 
south. It will be well to give some at- 
tention to this suggestion, especially if 
the rows are wired for support; for I 
have seen thousands of heavily fruited 
tops broken off over the wires after a de- 
structive wind-storm. If, however, wind- 
storms are not common to a locality, it 
may be safe to plant as the lay of the 
land seems to indicate. 

Experience with different twines, used 
in tying the canes to the wires, justifies 
the use of the twine called wool twine, 
which is soft enough to remain tightly 
tied. Bindertwine of ordinary composi- 
ticn is too hard to remain tied; the winds 
work it loose by their constant friction. 
The canes should be tied to the wires be- 
fore the leaves and fruit-buds appear. 
Twine may be economized by tying the 
outside canes of adjoining hills across 
each other to the wire, and the center 
cane by itself; to dothis the hill should 
be cut out, leaving but three canes to a 
hill. The method above suggested dis- 
tributes the fruit evenly along the wire, 
and gives ita chance to develop nicely. 


ZANESVILLE, O. 


Personals. 


The dust of ‘‘ Beau”? Brummel rests 
among yew and cypress trees in a lit- 
tle cemetery at Caen, France. A stone 
at the head of the grave bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘In memory of 
George Brummel, Esq., who departed 
this life on the 29th March, 1840, aged 
62 years.” 


....In France there are between 12,- 
ooo and 13,000 doctors, of whom 2,500 are 
to be found inthe capital. Six of these 
make incomes ranging from $40,000 to 
$60,000a year. Fourteen receive incomes 
of $20,000 a year, while not more than one 
hundred make $10,000. In Paris alone 
there are 3,000 lawyers, and not four hun- 
dred of them command incomes of $2,000 
perannum. A few lucky ones make $10,- 
ooo. Every year twice as many profes- 
sional men are turned out of the universi- 
ties as there are places for them to fill, 
the French prejudice against trade being 
very strong. 


....M. René Doumic, editor and liter- 
ary critic, has sailed from Havre to open 
that course of lectures founded not long 
ago at Harvard University, by James H., 
Hyde. M. Doumic, tho still a young 
man, stands high among French critics, 
and is the author of eight or ten volumes 
of essays. He was born in Paris in 1860. 
At school and college rhetoric was his 
favorite subject. In 1883 he was appoint- 
edtoachairin Stanislau College. For 
four years he was dramatic critic on the 
Moniteur Universel. 





As a lecturer he is | 


wellknown, and in_ 1895 was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor. 


....In a letter Chaplain Chidwick, of 
the ‘‘Maine,” has given a touching 
account of the late Lieutenant Jenkins. 
This is the letter written to a cousin of 
the dead officer: 

‘* HAVANA, CuBA, February 26th, 1898. 

‘* My dear good friend, your cousin, I re- 
gret most heartily to say, is among the 
dead. Hedied as he had lived—stoically. 
faithfully doing his duty. He had achance 
to escape, but he had to rush forward to his 
station in time of danger. This was his im- 
pulse naturally, and the chance for life was 
thrown away.for duty. May God be merci- 
ful to him—no firmer, be.ter friend could be 
had. He was without malice or guile, 
straightforward and strong in all manly 
qualifications. I am sure God will protect 
him. 

“The last time I saw him was at dinner. 
He had intended to dine ashore, but I know 
not why, he took his last dinner with us. 
Our very bright memory of him, | will al- 
ways cherish with hope. A week or so be- 
fore our disaster, Ensign Breckinridge. of 
the ‘ Cushing,’ was drowned. I read the 
service, and near to me was my good friend 
Jenkins. 

‘« Every one remarked his manliness and 
behavior. It was mentioned to me after- 
ward by many. Do you think God will fer- 
get this office of truly Christian charity? Do 
you think that God did not then communi- 
cate graces to our dead one, which were 
the beginning of a preparation? Does it 
not seem that his attendance there, and, to 
mark it more strongly, the only officer 
there, besides the Captain of the ‘ Cushing,’ 
was ordained by God to open to his mind 
thoughts to befit him for the sad event we 
deplore? 

“Again, his sacrifice for duty! Duty in 
its ultimate bearings is service to God. 
May I notsay, then, that he died sacrificing 
himself to his conscience, and thus to God ? 
There was no more conscientious officer 
about our ship, in his duty, not only offi- 
cially, but in all his duties—in what he be- 
lieved to be his duty—than was Lieutenant 
Jenkins. I pray for him, and hope that 
God will give me the same determination 
and courage todo my duty, as I so admired 
in my friend, and which have won for him, 
I hope, not only honor from his country, 
but from God. 

“It grieves me to state that his remains 
have not yet been recovered, but will be 
recovered to-day or to-morrow. As soonas 
they are obtained they will be shipped 

home. 

“With profound sympathy for you and 


all the bereaved of my good friend, 
“Yours sincerely, 
**Joun P. CHIDWICK.” 





No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Wote Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








| You will 


Blunder 


if you have a Dairy or Creamery 


and do not use 


The Best Separator on the Market, 
The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in 
Ease of running and cleaning. 


The No. 5 Improved U.S. runs easy. 


mer without any trouble. 


DeLaval and others that I have tried. 


I would not be without one. 


No. Stonincton, Cr., Dec. 28, 1897. 
My 14-year-old brother run it all sum- 

E. F. WHITE. 

Betuany, N. Y., May 20, 1897. 


The ease of running and cleaning of the Improved U. S. is far superior to the 
F. I. JUDD. 


FREDERICKSBURG, Pa., June 1, 1897. 


My daughter, 6 years old, can set The No. 6 Improved U. S. in perfect run- 


ning order and run it, 


It runs much easier than the DeLaval. 


DAVID UMBERGER. 
New Hottanp, Pa., June 1, 1897. 


The Improved U. S. runs very easily, is very simple to wash, and does every- 


thing it is recommended to do. 


MARTIN HOOVER. 
Goutp, R. I., Dec. 20, 1897. 


My Improved U.S. runs very easily and is quickly cleaned. A visitor who 
has tried all kinds says it is the easiest and steadiest of any machine on the 


Catalogues free on application. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


market. 





G. K. CONGDON. 
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Health::: 
s FI brain power 
bread you eat. 
in Our. White flour 
taken out to make the flour white. Fran 
Mills Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat isa 
d, all in the right proportion, 
Your entire system quickly re- 
by this flour. 
The genuine made only by the 
If your grocer does not keep it, |S 
send us his name and your order | 


vast differ- 

health and 

what kind of 

contains little brain food—it has been largely 
rfect brain, muscle and nerve 

* foo 
sponds to the nutriment furnished 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO.,Lockport,N.Y. 
—we will see that you are supplied. [MG 








Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough “Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy’”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for-- 
HALL’S BALSAM. v4 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
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Publishing Society, 
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NEW YORK: 
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ROYAL 
is greatest of 
all the baking 
powders in pu- 
rity, strength, 


healthfulness 
TEAS» COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea om, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
poun ds 60c. Cocka too Tea, hy, 4 kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 2c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced erten te. Order now by mail 

pounds Tea, and get our Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GRE AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, a York. P.O. Box 289. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


LINEN WELTS. 


In the heavy cottons and 
linens which have so recently 
taken the place of woolen 
goods in coats and skirts for 
summer wear we have some 
entirely new fabrics this sea- 
son. 

The Linen Welts, which are 
slightly heavier than Ducks, 
have rather broad woven 
welts, divided by hairline 
stripes in black. 

We have a wide range of col- 
.ors-—light, medium and dark-- 
27 inches wide, 50 centsa yard. 


“The Linen Store.” 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 









ee Cures While You Sleep, 
J ) Whooping Cough, 


R. 


Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


’ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless-to the youngest child. Sold by a mei 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLEXE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agente, 








Housekeepers 


Beware of imitations of our celebrated 


HAND-MADE 
WATER CRACKERS 


We have made and sold the original Cracker 
for 97 ten Bent € Cs Cracker is stamped simply 
and p 


pen Bent 


Seven letters only! 
No more; no less! 
Count them, and 
accept no cracker 
stamped otherwise 
if you want the 
original. 





Established 1801 
A SPECIALTY OF FINE BISCUITS 
FOR RECEPTIONS AND TEAS, etc. 


The New York Biscuit Co. 
Mfrs. of Hand-Made Crackers and Biscuits, 
MILTON, MASS. 
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; AKERS of honest goods brand 
them correctly, and are responsible 


represent them. It is the mixtures, the “sold- 
which are something else, that are sold under 


The makers assume no responsibility, and 


By yo be op Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
aes: oe 
FAHNESTOCE : ; 

Pittebargh. 
ANCHOR } : for them. 
ECKSTEIN 

” 

BRADLEY for-less-money 
BROOKLYN Now York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER o.e . . 
ai fictitious and misleading brands. 
SOUTHERN 
COLLIER are usually unknown. 
MISSOURI 
nepszat (~~ | sure that the brand is right. 
aa 2 LEW ¢BRDg 00 See list of genuine brands. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 

re FREE = St then information 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


It does not pay to mis- 


sorts, the ‘“‘White Leads” 


Safety lies in making 


shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
ted in different designs or various styles or 
upon appli to those i ig to paint. 











26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorKE, January 2ist, 1898. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PI BIG wine So ackcne Ge owecedsiccecevce 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums..................++ $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897...............+ $2,658,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

PED bustousasecessaskunsecs $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 
United States and City of NewYork Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SE esa sucavcpe tue civendsdstecccds 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
OG so cinbnis veinsscnieistiscineniGes + _ 286,424 11 

PI iin acidnasescscnstdecneenineeatbin $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 


ara 








of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.CHAPMAN., Secretary. 





















































TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLET 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

VERNON H. BROWN LEANDER N. LOVE 
WALDRON P. BROWN, JAM ‘ 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W. H. H. MOORE 
FRANCIS M. BACON, " CHARLESH.MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. M 
GEORGE COPPELL, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H: CHAPMAN, GEORG UINTARD, 
JAMES G DE FOREST, JOHN L. Rik R, 
WILLIAM DEGRO A. A. RAVEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, N. DENTON N SMI 
EVERETT FRAZ LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD. JONES, PAUL & THEBAUD 
HORACE GRA Cc TIN DE THOMBEN, 
ANSON W. HAI Gust PAY H. SCHWA 


s D 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A, A, RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. WEB. 3° 











When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or. one year 














Orient Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement of Condition January 1, 1898. 








Capital Stock, Paidup in Cash................. $500,000 00 
Net Surplus.... ............... 735,278 41 
Reserve for Ke-Insurance............. .... 959,900 72 
Outstanding Losses and Other ‘Liabilities. 151.505 36 


Total Cash Assets - - $2,346,684 49 


CHARLES B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 

HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Secretary. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION TO 
DATE, $11,224,028.47. 


Western Department. 


B. W. FRENCH, Gen. Agent, 240 La Salle St. Chicago, 
Ii. 
CHARLES B. FRENCH, Assistant General Agent. 


Southwestern Department. 
TREZEVANT & GOCHRAN, General Agents, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Pacific Department. 
W. J. CALLINGHAM, General Agents, San Francisco, 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


MRMMOSIOWNE 5555555 esasie es acvoves 8 $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES................+. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 














March 10, 1898 » 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
MasonicTemple, Denver, Colo 


ST EINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANUS. 

Call and inspect the newly hy seneeee’ potent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 








} tae Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


0’. ame UR 

















THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 


MOORE, P 


Ce meee 
‘obt NIN 





H ENE President 


G, Secretary. 





i ts I... ye BY en,{ { Ase’t Secretaries. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Build Clan 

J. J. McDonaLp, ral Mai anager. . E. 
LIne, Ass’ t General Mana; 





YN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Strects. C. a. DvuTouER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








Annual Swmmer oes. 
Norway and Central Euro: 

conducted by deg ate od CAMILLE 
rt GER, 31 Pierce Building, Bos 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BARNES m4 DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


WOOO 8888887 08 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and uth St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


RUROPE : ROLY, WAND: ROUND 
3. AP 44 3 6. May'it, Sus i "8, 
Cc. Clark, ill iesekeny. iN. Y 


RL 3 mente haw 
Holy Land departures 23 2. 5, slay, J uJ wy Lg p 1. 
Small 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
po. Ad bs Euro 
Round the — departures Oct 
a 
THUR 




















for yourself and one for some friend. 


ec Opry ES SN 


rk. 














Tus Inpsreupent Pazss, New Yorx. 











